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Omnis homines, qui ſeſe ſtudent præſtare, cæteris ani- 
malibus ſumma ope niti decet ne vitam ſilentio tran- 


ſeant, veluti pecora, que natura prona, atque, ventri 
obedientia finxit. | | 
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H E ſucceſs - Pompey crowned him with 
laurels, and raiſed him to the higheſt pitch of 
* K. honour, but at the ns time it procured 
him enemies. 

- Tarquin Cataline, a man of noble birth, but 
diſſolute manners, reſolved to aggrandize himſelf at 
theexpence of the public, while Pompey was abroad 
in queſt of glory. He'had ſo much duplicity in the 
whole of his conduct. that he could ſuit himſelf to 
perſons of moſt oppoſite paſſions, and even acquire 
their eſteem, Being in very neceſſitous circum- 
ſtances, he propoſed himſelf a candidate for the con- 
ſulſhip with no other view but that of repairing his 
broken fortuae, but failing in his attempt, he 
joined himſelf to Piſo, and ſome other deſperate 
men, who had formed themſelves into a body with 
1 OL, II. . a a reſolution 
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a reſolution to murder the conſuls, and poſſeſs them. 
ſelves of their power. Their defigns, however, 
were fruſtcated before they became ripe for action, 
which inraged Cataline ſo much, that he reſolved 
by the aſſiſtance of a few wretches to raiſe a general 
inſurrection” in Italy, and ſet fire to the city of 
Rome. In the mean time two of the conſpirators 
were ſent to murder the great Cicero, who was the 
moſt inveterate enemy of Cataline, but he had notice 
of their intentions almoſt as ſoon as they had pro- 
jected the | ſcheme, ſo that he not only took 
proper meaſures to fave his own life, but alſo to 
provide for the peace of the city. In the mean 
time, Cataline, with the moſt conſummate im- 
pudence, went to the ſenate, and declared his in- 
nocence in ſo formidable and ſpecious a manner, 
that ſome of the patricians began to look upon the 
whole as a falſe accuſation preferred againſt him by 
puren ͥ hl nn 5s „„ 
Cicero, who had hitherto heard him with pa- 
tience, could no longer conceal his reſentment, but 
ſtanding up, in the moſt eloquent manner, laid open 
the whole nature of the conſpiracy. Cataline at- 
tempted to make a reply to what Cicero had ad- 
vanced, but having made uſe of ſome illiberal re- 
flections on that celebrated orator, the reſt of the 
auditory refuſed to hear him. Upon that the con- 
ſpirator declared, that ſince they would not hear 
him, he would involve the whole city in ruin. He 
then left the ſenate, and returned to his own houſe, 
where he was met by Lentulus and Cethegus, two 
of his friends, and it was agreed taht they ſhould 
leave Rome that night, and retire to Etruria, where 
Magailius, another of the conſpirators, had pro- 
miſed to meet them with a very formidable army; 
for like all thoſe who are conſcious of 2 
*. knew 
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knew that nothing could ſcreen them from juſtice, 


unleſs their ſcheme was put in execution. 


The eloquence of Cicero in the mean time, in- 
duced the people to exert themſelves in ſecuring all 
thoſe whom they ſuſpected of treaſonable practices, 
and among the reſt they laid hold of Cæſius, Len- 
tulus, and Cethuges, who were immediately con- 
fined in priſon. Witneſſes were produced againſt 
them from among the Allobogres, natives: of that 
country now called Savoy, and they ſhewed the 
ſenate the letters of Lentulus, wherein he had per- 
ſuaded them to take up arms againſt the Roman 

ſtate. 8775 = 5 

Great debates aroſe in the. ſenate concerning the 
manner in which the conſpirators ſhould be puniſh- 
ed, and the majority were of opinion that they 
mould be inſtantly put to death; but when it came 
to the turn of Julius Cæſar to deliver his ſentiments, 
he repeated to the ſenate, that it would be a dan- 
gerous precedent to put them to death, becauſe the 
ſame cruelties might be inflicted on the adverſe 
party under any change that might happen to take 
place in the government. His opinion was, that 
they ought to be condemned to perpetual impriſon- 
ment, in order to ſpend the remainder of their days 


in wretchedneſs, | while their conſciences would be 


tormented with the remembrance: of their crimes. 
This motion, made by Cæſar, was ſtrongly appoſed 
by Portius Cato, a” man of the moſt rigid diſpoſi- 
tion, and on many occaſions ſeemingly deſtitute of 
bowels of compaſſion. He inſiſted that the priſoners 
had been guilty of a capital offence, and wondered 
how any perſon ſhould propoſe a mitigation of their 
puniſhment, eſpecially. as ſuch lenient ' meaſures 
would induce Cataline to go on with vigor in his 
_ deſign. of deſtroying the city, and eſtabliſhing ar- 
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bitrary power. Cicero, in a moſt eloquent oration, 
ſeconded the motion made by Cato, and a majority 


being brought over to conſent. to the execution of 
the criminals, they were that night ſtrangled in 


priſon. _ | „ 5 
Cataline having received information that his ac- 


| complices were put to death, attempted to eſcape 


into Gaul, but he was intercepted in his march by 
Petreius, lieutenant to Antonius the conſul, and a 
moſt bloody battle enſued, in which Cataline was 
ſlain, and his whole army cut off. When the news 
of this victory was brought to Rome, Cicero was 


diſtinguiſhed with the higheſt honours, and Cato 


moved that he ſhould be called the father of his 


country. Such was the ſtate of affairs in Rome, 


when Pompey returned from the eaſt, loaded with 
the ſpoils and honours already mentioned, ſo that it 
is eaſily to be conceived, that Rome, though freed 
from à dangerous conſpiracy, would not be long 
without an abſolute maſter. "IEC 
- Pompey was ſenſible of the ſtate of his country, 

and as his ambition was equal to his valour, ſo he 
reſolved to avail himſelf of the public diſcontents 
that then took place among the people. He made 


a bold attempt to ſet aſide the freedom of election, 


by propoſing two of his own creatures to be conſuls, 
but he found himſelf diſappointed, and therefore he 


reſolved to take into his party ſuch of the patricians 
as he thought could be dazzled by the brightneſs of 


his ſplendour, and conſequently unable to penetrate 
into the depth of his ſchemes. r 
But while he was going on in this manner, and 
at the ſame time rivalled by Craſſus, who oppoſed 


riches to generoſity, a third perſon ſtood, up to 
Combat the prize with them, who had long been 
growing into eſteem among his fellow citizens. 


This 
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This was Julius Cæſar, nephew in the female 
line to the great Marius, and who had lately re- 
turned from Spain, where he had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf as a moſt able commander. He had already 
made himſelf extremely popular, and had paſſed 
through all the inferior offices with a reputation ſo 
untainted, that he ſeemed to reign in the hearts of 
the people as an object of veneration. He aſpired 
at the conſulſnip, and at the ſame time his love of 
glory, induced him to with for a triumph, although 
5 Ener that both could not take place at the ſame 
time, for he muſt have been honoured with the 
triumph before he came into the city, and he could 
not obtain the conſulſhip till he came into the 
____ Czfar had abilities far ſuperior to many of thoſe 

heroes who gain laurels in the field of battle, and 
therefore without regarding the ſhadow of an empty 
name, he reſolved to bring over the moſt powerful 
of the patricians to his party. Pompey, to whom 
he flrſt made his addreſs, was fond of the affiftance 
of one who had acquired honours that began to ſhine 
as conſpicuous as his own, and at the ſame time 
Craſſus was brought into their meaſures. 


_ "Theſe three having agreed that no act ſhould paſs 
Into a law, nor any thing be decided in the ſenate 
without their approbation. The people once more 
became ſlaves, or rather their flavery was continued 
under another name, which at that time was called 
the tt mrihithivirate; to lh oe eo pee», 
A confederacy of ſuch a nature could not ſubſiſt 
long without interruption, for it is natural to ſup- 
poſe that each of the parties were equally ambitious. 
The people were fond of . even to licentiouſ- 
neſs; the ſenate ſupported by the whole body of the 
patricians, could not bear the thoughts of being 
8 8 B 3 obliged 
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oblie ged to ſubmit to a ſuperib power, Ave whom 
any were to receive laws; ſo that Rome was like a 
| body with three heads, nor did they know to whom 
they were, conſiſtent with the laws, to pay ſpecial 
obedience, So precarious is the ſtate of human 
affairs, and ſo dangerous i is it for the 1 2 1211 to iplit 
into parties. | 
The ſenate, whoſe power was now reliecal to 
little more than a ſhadow, yet had ſome notions of 
their original importance, and therefore when Cæſar 
propoſed himſelf a candidate for the conſulſhip, they 
contrived to join in office with him one Bibulus, 
whom they thought qualified to check his ambitious 
views, but they were deceived, for Cæſar's popu- 
Jarity bore down all oppoſition. With his mind 
fill fixed on univerfa} empire, he propoſed that 
ſome lands in the Campania ſhould be divided among 
ſuch of the poor citizens as had three children, at 
which the ſenate complained, but this only ferved 
to make him more popular than ever. 
The people roſe in a tumultuous manner, and TY 
liged the ſenators totake anoath that the Licinianlaw 
mould be continued, while Craſſus and Pompey 
were induced to join With their colleague in office; 
though he 1 made them dupes of his intrigues. He 
gave Pompey his daughter Julia in marriage, fo that 
he was ſure of his friendſhip, which in a natural 
ſenſe is ſ uperior toall other oonſiderations. It was then 
agreed to divide the empire among them, which 
was done in the following manner. Syria, and all 
the other Aſiatic territories, were conſigned to 
Craſſus by his own ey dannen he towed thereby 
to. increaſe his riches. ' - / 
- Pompey was to poverh 8 Main ani all the provinces 
depending on it, to which he was the more inclined, 
becauſe there were no wars at t that | time i: in the place, 


and 
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| ad as he had been long fatigued i in the ſervice of his 
country, he reſolved. to ſpend ſome time at Rome, 
and commit the management of all public affairs to 
his lieutenant. Gaul, themoſtji important and the moſt 
valuable of all the provinces was given to Cæſar, 
and at the ſame time it was enacted by the ſenzte 
that he ſhould remain there five years, in order to- 
ſubdue ſome of thoſe ferocious people who refuſed 
to ſubmit to the Roman yoke. 

In the mean time, Cicero, who had ever hens 
attentive to the liberties of his fellow citizens, and 
jealous of thoſe who ſeemed to engroſs too large 2 
ſhare of power, left nothing undone to croſs and 
thwart all the ſchemes projected by Cæſar. On the 
other hand, Cæſar procured Publius Clodius, a 
man of diſſolute morals, to oppoſe Cicero, becauſe ' 
he e was afraid of the force: of his eloquence in his 
abſence, and likewiſe becauſe Clodius had given his 
opinion againſt Cicero in the condemnation of the 
criminals concerned in the Cataline conſpiracy, ſo 

that they were the moſt inveterate Ser to . 
other. 

Cicero finding that a ſtorm was s ready to . 0 
upon him, applied to Cæſar to take him as his liex 
tenant to Gaul, but his propoſal was evaded by } 
moſt frivolous, pretences, and the celebrated orftor 
was accuſed, by. Clodius of haying condemned 
Roman citizens without giving them leave to make 
a public defence. In conſequence. thereof, not- 
withſtanding all he had done to ſerve his country, he 

Wag baniſhed from Italy ; his eſtates were confiſcated, i 
and his houſes 3 Cato was ſent to the 
iſland of Cyprus, under a pretence that the govern- 
ment of it would be a high honour to him, but in 
reality it was nothing leſs than a ſcheme propoſed by 
Ceſar, in border to accompliſh his rauf purpoſe, 
B. 4, namely, 
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namely, chat of ſetting himſelf up above the ſenate, 
to reign * with an abſolute authority over che Roman 
people. While things continued in this ſtate, 
Cæſar ſet out for Gaul, where he remained eig 
years, and eonqueſt crowned all his -undertakings ; 
for beſides many barbarous nations whom he ſub- 
dued, he made two expeditions into Britain, and 
made the inhabitants acknowledge his authority, and 
promiſe to pay tribute to the Romans. Indeed, his 
conqueſts in Britain were but of a partial nature, 
but as he was the firſt who had ever penetrated into 


this iſland in a hoſtile manner, ſo he has been ex- 


tolled i in all ſucceeding ages. 

Cæſar in all his conqueſts, diſtinguiſhed himfelf 
hy ſo much clemency, that he even gained the-affec- 
tions of - thoſe whom he conquered ;z and Pompey, 
ho ſtill remained in Rome, did all he could to 
promote his intereſt, becauſe he did not know what 
was the object of his ambition. Craſſus and Pompey 
ſient notice to Czfar, that they would meet him, in 
order to conſider of the moſt proper methods to be 
uſed. to preſerye the power they were in poſſeſſion of, 
but the ſenate remained inflexible; ſo that after 
ſeveral ſtruggles between ſlavery and liberty, things 
continued juſt as they were before. In the mean 
time, Julia, the daughter of Cæſar, and wife of 
Pompey, died, ſo 5 the connections ariſing from 
motives of conſang . ſeemed to be at an end; 
becauſe Pompe * to form meaſures altogether 
different "hy — he had previouſly engaged in. 

Indeed, the avarice of Crafſus gave a new 
turn to the ſtate of affairs in Italy; for he 
having. engaged in a battle with the Parthians, 
without being properly acquainted with militarß 
diſcipline, ſaw all his forces cut off, and at laſt died 
in battle, not ys much a great hero as one who had 


enga ged 


engage in a romantic undertaking, without con- 
fidering the conſequences that might flow from an 


1 5 2 where both parties were- * 1 the eres 


5 Erle being thus tber away his two remaining 
aſſociates wh nothing left but that of contending 
which ſhould be greateſt, there being no perſon in 
the commonwealth endowed with abilities ſufficient 
to oppoſe them, ſo that Rome was conſidered as a 
prize which muſt be the property W of the one or 
the other. 
Pompey now found that Czfar was the darling of 
the people, an appellation to which he had been 


juſtly entitled, in conſequence of his condeſcending 


manner of conducting himſelf, even to his moſt in- 
veterate enemies. The ſoldiers were attached to 
| him from motives of real benevolence, becauſe he 
paid the debts they had contracted: out of the ſpoils 
he had taken from thoſe nations whoſe puſilanimity 
obliged them then to ſubmit to the warlike con- 
queror. 

At this time, Clodi ius, the wende of lach of 

the people as were in an oppoſite intereſt, was killed 
dy Millo, in one of the roads leading to the city, 
upon which a tumult enfued, and the dead bod 
being brought to the ſenate, the populace were > 
much enraged, that they ſet fire to the Millos houſe, 
and the corpſe was conſumed along with it. Con- 
fuſion took place in every part 'of the city, and 
nothing was to be ſeen but deſtruction and ONE 
from one end to the other. 

The peaple who wiſhed well to this inthrell of 
their fellow-citizens, wiſhed for a more regularform 
of government, and as Pompey was at that time 
extremely popular, it was propoſed that he ſhould 
be appointed dictator, © But Cato oppoſed this 
motion, en he chought it would be giving too 

5 much 
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much power to one man, and therefore inſiſted that 
he ſhould be made ſole conſul for one year, for this 
reaſon, that at the expiration of that time, he 
would be obliged to give an account to the ſenate 
and the people in what manner he had diſcharged 
the duties of his office. + 
F his reſolution was agreed = and Cato, by his 

influctice 3 in the ſenate, procured an act that a body 
of forces ſhould be aſſigned to Pompey, in order to 
ſupport bis dignity, while Millo, who had mur- 
dered Clodius, was ps to perpatugs laniſk- 
ENT. 2 N 

On the other hand, Cicero ſaid all that an 
gloquent orator could expreſs, in order to defend 
his: friend Clodius, but all in vain, for the people 
crowded into the forum, and the expreſſive words of 
the orator were loſt in the clamour of the multitude, 
Pompey had married the daughter of Metellus, a 
young lady of great beauty and merit, and in con- 
ſequence of family connections, he thought that. 

there might ſtill be a en of eſtabli ing his 

power. IP 
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OMPEY took notice to the ſenate, that Cæſar 

ought not to be elected to the conſulſhip, unleſs 
he appeared i in perſon at Rome, and he brought over 
a great majority to ſecond his motion. But Cæſar, 
who knew that he had the army on his ſide, reſolved 
to act on principles diametrically oppoſite. He re- 
ſolved to remain in Gaul, till things were ripe for 
execution, for he had not the leaſt doubt but he 
would be able to place himſelf at the head of the re- 


_— and ſo eſtabliſh a deſpagio power. ki 
The 


— 
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The ſenate, in order to weaken the power that 
jealouſy induced them to imagine Cæſar had aſſumed, 
ſent an order to him, for two; of the legions that 
eompoſed his army, to march againſt the Parthians, 
which was only a feint to cover their real delign z 
but Cæſar was as cunning as them. He knewthat 
things were not yet ripe for execution, and there- 
fore he ſent the legions, in order to conceal hig real 
intentions, for he had not- the leaſt doubt of acgom- 
pliſhing his favourite purpoſe. 1590 ) vat G1: Bail 
The ſenate finding Cæſar ſo ready to comply with 
their demands, reſolved to proceed further, and it 
was propoſed by them that he ſhould be called 
home; becauſe they began to be jealous of his 
power, eſpecially as the army was attached to him 
from motives of affection rather than intereſt. 
Previous to this reſolution of the ſenate, Cæſar, 
like an able politician, had brought over ſome of the 
moſt reſpectable of the citizens to his intereſt, among 
whom was Curio, one of the tribunes of the people, 
a man endowed with that ſpecies of eloquence which 
is calculated to rouſe and inflaſnee \ , ( 
This man, in a pub ic ſpeech that he made in the 
ſenate, inſiſted that Cæſar ſhould lay down his office 
vf commander in Gaul, but at the ſame time he 
propoſed that Pompey ſhould ſet him the example, 
for both had been longer in power than was con- 
ſiſtent with the ſafety of the ſtate. Pompey, who 
had been deceived by falſere preſentatiens, was eaſily 
led into the ſnare, and ſeemed willing to reſign; but 
Curio having diſmiſſed the ſenate in virtue of his 
office, Marcellus, who was attached to Pompey 
from motives of friendſhip, conyoked it again, and, 
it was agreed that Cæſar ſhould be recalled while 
Pompey was to continue ſtill in office. A majority, 
however, of tae ſenate, over- ruled the motion made 


- 
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by Marcellus, and before they had time to come to 
any deliberation in an unanimous manner, news 
were brought them that Cæſar had croſſed the Alps, 

Rome. was RG at the un os the _ an 
"Cofar had fo many friends in mn that. news 
were ſent as ſoon as any thing tranfpired, wherein 
he might be ſuppoſed to have the leaſt concern, and 
therefore he ſent notice to the ſenate, that he was 
willing to lay down his employment, as ſoon as 
Pompey did his; but all his propoſals were rejected 
with contempt, by men who had day to boaſt 
of as merit but their own ſelf ſufficien 

_ Cfar finding that he had no reaſon to ded any 
favour from the ſenate, marched his troops over the 
Alps to Ravenna, from whence he ſent a letter to 
the conſuls, offering to give up all his offices, upon 
condition that Pompey did the ſame; adding, that 
if his propoſal was not immediately- complied with, 

he would appear as an enemy before the gates of 
| Rome, in order to do juſtice to his countrymen, 
who had long laboured under oppreſſion from thoſe. 
whoſe 1 7 it was to have e them with 
equity. 

The manner in ohled Cæſar wrote his letter to 
the conſuls, gave ſuch umbrage to the ſenate, that 
a decree paſſed, injoining him to give up. all his 
commiſſions, or in caſe of refuſal, to be declared an 
enemy to the commonwealth, and that it ſhould be 
lawful for any man to kill him wherever. n was 
found. 

The city of Rome was now filled with contention 
from the one end to the other, and ſeveral of thoſe 
who had been moſt active in oppoſing Cæſar, began 
to think ne in danger, * therefore u 

| S: wit 
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wich Mareus Antonius and Longinus, ee 5 


camp and implored his protection. 
,Czfar, who was no ſtranger to the feelings 
naturally ariſe in the human heart, produced Curio 


and the others, before the ſoldiers, in the humi- 
liating dreſs in which they made their appearance, 
and ſpoke with ſuch forceable eloquence, upon the 
cruelty of the ſenate, that the whole army begged 
he would lead them to Rane in oreny to ang 


ſuch flagrant injuries. 


Finding the army thus ready to ſecond all his 
motions, he went to ſupper in his tent with his 


friends, and after converſing in the moſt chearful 
manner on ſubjects of philofophy and other parts of 
literature, he went out under pretence of returning 
in a ſhort time; but inſtead of doing ſo, he went to 


2 detatched party of the army, which he had ſent as 


far as Rubicon, a ſmall river that terminated the 


bounds of his government, and beyond which, a. 


to paſs without leave from the ſenate. 

When he arrived at the place, he fonnd the great 
eſt part of the army filled with the moſt ſuperſtitious 
notions z. but Cæſar was too much of a politician to 


be intimidated by vulgar errors. He took notice. 
that death or glory was now before: them, and: 


plunging himſelf headlong into the river, the ſoldiers 
followed his nn and reſolved to 2 or 
die. 


Rome at this time iini one 3 ſcene 


of confuſion, and Pompey, by whoſe influence 
Cæſar had been raiſed to grandeur, began to repent 


of his conduct when it was too late. Cato, the 
moſt popular man in the city, reproached him with 


having been too remiſs in attending to the affairs of 


the republic, and all that Pompey could alledge, 
was, that Cæſar had ſeduced him, and — 
rom 


| 
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from him his. private ſentiments. He ſaid he was 
ready to conduct any army they thought proper to 
raiſe againſt Cæſar, at the ſame time intimating 
that their affairs were not in ſo deſperate a ſtate but 
that they might be retrieved, and peace reſtored to 
the commonwealth, if the people would ſtand by 
each other, and not ſuffer any perſon to wreſt from 
them thoſe privileges, which had been tranſmitted 
to them by their anceſtors. eine oo. 
Having thus in ſome meaſure encouraged the 
people to hope for ſucceſs, he put himſelf. at the 
head of the two legions that Cæſar had ſent from 
Saul, and marched. to the city of Capua, where he 
reſolved to wait for Cæſar, although he knew that 
he had not force ſufficient to oppoſe him. 
_ Czar, whoſe genius in war was equal to his un- 
bounded liberality in times of peace, marched his 
army forward with the utmoſt rapidity, and the firſt 
place that oppoſed his progreſs, was Corfinium, in 
which was a garriſon of ſoldiers under the command 
of Domitius, who had been appointed by the Roman 
ſenate to ſucceed Cæſar in his government. Domi- 
tius finding that he could not any longer protract the 
ſiege of the city, reſolved to make his eſcape, 
and in the mean time Lentulus, the conful, came to 
Czſar, and implored his pardon in the moſt abject 
terms. Cæſar would not ſuffer him to humble him- 
ſelf as a ſupplicant, but told him, that he might 
make himſelf entirely eaſy, as he did not come to 
Italy with any intention of inſlaving the people, but 
merely to reſtore peace to the commonwealth, and 
to redreſs the .grievances. of thoſe who had been 
injured by the illegal decrees of the ſenate, without 
the conſent of the people. Tn 1 
An anſwer to the ſoldiers declared in ſuch a ſincere 
and compaſſionate manner, could not fail of gaining 
| Cziar 
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Cæſar many advantages, and therfore no ſooner was 
it communicated to thoſe that were in the city, than 
they reſolved to put themſelves under his protection. 

Ibe ſoldiers were ſtill attached to Cæſar from 
motives of gratitude, and Pompey conſcious thereof, 
retreated to Branduſium, where he reſolved to ſtand 
the event of a ſiege, In the mean time Cæſar ſen; 
_ a meſſenger to him deſiring a farewel interview, but 
Pompey, who had been looked upon as the father of 
the city, returned for anſwer, that he could do 

nothing without the conſent of the conſuls, upon 


which Cæſar reſolved to proſecute the war, let the 


conſequence be ever ſo fatal. Pompey reſolved to 
embark his men on board ſuch boats as were then in 
the harbour, and tranſport them over to Dyrachium, 
by which he ſaved himſelf, though at the ſame time 
he left Italy expoſed to all the deſigns of the haughty 
— , ¶ ͤV;-: | 
Ceæſar, who was well acquainted with the ſprings. 
of action in the human heart, reſolved to march 
towards Rome, and enrich: his ſoldiers out of thoſe 
treaſures that had been laid up as: a facred depoſit 
for the ſecurity of the ſtate, and which Pompey 
had never pretended to meddle with ro 
When he arrived at Rome, the people received 
him with the utmoſt acclamations of joy, but when 
he approached the place where the treaſure; was 
depoſited, he was oppoſed by Metellus, the tribune. 
of the people, who told him that no perſon what- 
ever had a right to meddle with that money, becauſe 
it was ſet apart to ſupply future wars that might- 
happen between them and the Gauls. Metellus 
called ſuperſtition. to his aid, and told Cæſar that 
the. gods had deemed deſtruction to the man who 
ſhould march towards it, but the hero no way in- 
timidated, forced open the doors of the ſacred re-. 
6 aL | poſitory, 
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| pofitory, and found no leſs than three thouſand 


pounds weight of gold, beſides ſilver and other va- 


| Juable effects of an immenſe quantity. 


With part of this money he rewarded thoſe brave 
ſoldiers who had ſerved under him both in Gaul ane 
in Britain, and not doubting but he would be able 
to coneiliate their affections to himſelf, he reſolved 
to leave Rome, and if poffible ſubdue Pompey as 
well as thoſe who acted under him in the character 


of lieutenants, both in Spain and in other parts. 


 "Cxſar next prepared to ſet out for Spain, and 


when he took leave of his friends, he ſaid with his 


uſual good humour, I ſhall fight a gallant 252k 
without a genera], but upon my return, I muſt hght 


a general who will not have an army to command. 


The army under the command of Cæſar was one 
of the moſt brave and hardy that had ever taken the 
field. They were compoſed of veterans who had ex- 


poſed themſelves to a thouſand dangers, and ſuffered 


an infinite number of hardſhips. Indeed, the hard- 
ſhips they had to fuffer in crofling the Alps, are fo 
amazing, that if the form of that country, even in 
this age, did not point out the probability of them, 
the wnole might be looked upon as romantic. But 
generoſity on the part of Cæſar, and perſeverance in 
his men, who admired him as ſomething more than 
human, enabled them to conquer evety' difficulty. 


| Leavingadetachmentofhis forces to beſiege Marſcilles 


he continued his march to Spain, where he was op- 
poſed by Pompey's lieutenants, and at the ſame time 


found his army in want of proviſions. Fhis induced 


him to make a great number of ſmall boats covered 
with leather, with which he croſſed a large river, 


and procured every thing he ſtood in need of. 


It was not long before he gave his enemies a proof 


of his ſuperior knowledge in military affairs, for he 


made 
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made A feint as if he would have turned the WAY 


of the river, ſo that he had an opportunity of 
dividing his forces, and obtained a complete victory, 


ſurrounding the adherents of Pompey en every 
fide. Fa 


8 ain being now entirely i in his poſſeſſion, he diſ= 


miſled the priſoners in the moſt generous manner, 


and then returning to Marſeilles, forced that city to 
ſurrender to his victorious arms. Clemency, his 
favourite virtue, induced him to pardon all thoſe 


who had oppoſed him, and leaving a proper go- 
vernor in the place, he ſet out for Rome, where he 
was received with demonſtrations of joy. | 

In the mean time, Pompey, who had croſſed over 
to Greece, was active in making every neceſſary 
preparation to oppoſe Cæſar, to which he was 
ſtrongly induced by Cato and Cicero, who had both 
Joined his army. Anthony,” who commanded for 
Cæſar, had been defeated, but nothing could damp 


the ſpirit of Cæſar, who having put his army under 
proper regulations, prepared to ſet out for Greece, 
and meet his opponent before he had an 2 


of returning to Italy. It is true, he had many di 

ficulties to encounter, for it was now the depth of 
winter, and beſides the want of a ſufficient number 
of ſhips, he found moſt of the Italian party blocked 
up by Bibulus, a brave naval officer, who com- 


manded under Pompey. All that Cæſar could do, 


was to combat five of his twelve legions, which in 


the whole amounted to no more than twenty-ſix | 


thouſand horſe and foot included, and theſe by good 
fortune landed at a place called Pharſalia. © Havig 


landed his forces, he ſent back the veſſels to bring 


over the remainder from Italy, but thirty of them 
falling into the hands of Bibulus, he ſet them all on 
fire, and every one on board — 


Cæſar 
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Ceſar was as great a politician as a warrior, and 
therefore he ſent one Rufus, whom he had taken 
priſoner, to make propoſals of an accommodation 
to Pompey, offering at the ſame time that all their 
diſputes ſhould be referred to the ſenate; but 
Pompey knew that the Romans was too much at- 
tached to Cæſar to grant himſelf any favour, fo that 
he rejected his offers. Pompey finding the critical 
ſtate he was in, left Macedonia, where he had been 
raiſing forces, and marched to Dyracchium, in 
order to prevent that city from falling into the hands 
of Ceſar; but when he arrived there he found 
that many of his trrops had deſerted, for they had 
been collected from ſo many nations, that they had 
no real regard for the common cauſe. I | 
At laſt both armies came in fight of each other on 
the oppoſite banks of the river Apſus, but although 
the men were eager to come to a general engage- 
ment, yet both the commanders were too prudent to 
venture precipitately upon that which was to deter- 
mine their future fortunes. Caeſar, who had wait- 
ed with the utmoſt impatience for the arrival of the 
remainder of his army from Italy, diſguiſed himſelf 
in the habit of a peaſant, and employed a fiſherman to 
catry him over to Brandufium; but the ſtorm was ſo 
great, that they could not proceed, ſo that he was 
once more abliged to return to his camp, where he 
Was received — the ſoldiers with every demon- 
ſtration of joy. Soon after his arrival, a meſſenger 
came to inform him, that Anthony and Calenus, 
his two lieutenants, were landed with the forces at 
Appolonia, upon which he made the proper diſ- 
poſition to effect a junction. On the other hand, 
Fompey had done all in his power to prevent Czſar's 
forces from joining, but his ſchemes were all dit- 
concerted by the vigilanceof his opponent, and * * 
oblige 
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obliged to ſeek refuge near Dyracchium, * he 
had an opportunity of procuring proviſions for bis 
army from thoſe E ſtates who were in alliance 
ä wit him. Cæſar's forces were reduced to great 
want, but they had been ſo long inured to hard- 
ſhips, that nothing ſeemed too difficult for them. 
Theſe diſtreſſes, however, only ſerved to point 
out an opportunity for Cæſar to make a further 
diſplay of thoſe military talents with which nature 
had liberally endowed him, and which had been im- 
proved both by art and experience; | 
Behind the place where Pompey was encamped, 
there were ſeveral hills and riſing grounds, which 
Cæſar took poſſeſſion of, by which the enemy were 
in a manner blocked up. Pa was now in ſuch 
diſtreſs, by reaſon of all communication between 
him and the neighbouring county being eut off, that 
he reſolved to make one deſperate effort, and there- 
fore he ſent ſome of his ſhips to attack ſuch forts as 
Cæſar had cauſed to be thrown up:along the ſhore, 
This had the deſired effect, and Pompey having ex- 
tricated himſelf out of his difficulties, encamped his 


men in an open plain near the ſea, where he had 


| an opportunity of procuring proviſions. 


Ceſar finding that if he remained any lager 
mat his men would become diſpirited, reſolved 
to come to a general r and therefore at- 
tacked the advanced guard of Pompey's army, that 
lay encamped in a wood. At firſt (e army 
began to. give way, while Pompey preſſed upon 
them with the utmoſt vigour, but Cefar kept pol- 
ſeſſion of hĩs entrenchments, ſo that Pompey, who 
was afraid of being led into an ambuſcade, drew off 


his men, and put all the e a he had taken 0 
the ſword. nn Jae 


Ceſar, 
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Ceſar, though no ſtranger to his own abilities as 
a general, yet was not ignorant of the ſhining qua- 
lities that adorned Pompey, called his army toge- 
ther, and in the moſt inſinuating manner repreſent- 
ed to them that they were ſtill more than a match 
for the enemy, and therefore propoſed marching to- 
wards Appolonia, which he effected, though cloſely 
- purſued by ſome detachments from Pompey's army. 
Seipio, one of Pompey's lieutenants, was then in 
Theſſally, and Domitius, who commanded a legion 
for Cæſar, was in Macedonia, and therefore both 
the generals endeavoured, if poflible, to prevent 
theſe auxiliaries from being intercepted in joining 
their reſpective leaders. Cæſar marched with the 
utmoſt expedition to Gomphi, a town on the fron- 
tiers of Theſſally, garriſoned by a part of Pompey's 
army, which he took in a few hours, and gave all 

belonging to the inhabitants up to the Radiers. 
From thence he continued his march to Metropolis, 
which he alfo took, ſo that he was now maſter of 
all Theſſaly, except Larifla, where Scipio had for- 
_ tified himſelf with the forces under his command, in 
the ſtrongeſt manner. Pompey, notwithſtanding 
his great prudence and calm deliberations before he 
| ventured upon an engagement, yet found that it 
Was in a manner impoſlible to keep his men any 
longer from coming to a general engagement. Ac- 
cordingly he marched to Theſſally, and encamped 
his men in an open plain called Pharſalia, where he 
was joined by Scipio, his lieutenant, and ſuch forces 
as he had been able to raiſe for him. . 
HFlaving proceeded ſo far, he reſolved to provoke 
Ceæſar to a general engagement, who found it in a 
manner impoſſible to reſtrain the impetuoſity of his 
forces any longer. The army under the command 
of Pompey was the moſt numerous; but Cæſar's 
| Were 
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were more inured to hardſhips, and much more re- 
gularly inſtructed in the military art. Pompey had 
many brave officers under him to conduct the de- 
tached party of the army, but the ſoldiers who 

fought under Cæſar had nothing but his abilities to 
conſide in. Cæſar perſuaded his men, that he had 
done every thing in his power to reſtore peace to 
the commonwealth, while Pompey on the other 
hand perſuaded his ſoldiers that his cauſe was the 


cauſe of the public. Thus both endeavoured” to 


ſhelter themſeives under a pretence of having the 
public good only in view, while their ſole intentions 
were to eſtabliſh their own ſuperiority. Both, how- 
ever, were ſtill afraid to venture out of their en- 
trenchments, and yet in the moſt unexpected man- 
ner both ſtruck their tents at the ſame time. Cæſar 
ſaid all he could to encourage his men, telling them, 
that notwithſtanding ſuperiority of numbers, yet 


there was not the leaſt doubt but they would obtain | 


a complete victory. 


Pompey was not remiſs in encouraging his men, 
and becauſe he had a great number of cavalry, he 
doubted not but they would be able to out-flank 
thoſe under the command of Cæſar. Labienus, one 


of his lieutenants, ſeconded all his operations with 


the greateſt alacrity, and Pompey being almoſt aſ- 
ſured of ſucceſs, led on his men to oppoſe his vic- 
torious rival. We need not be ſurpriſed to hear, 
that rwo ſuch accompliſhed generals would doevery 
thing in their power to diſpoſe of their forces in a 
proper manner, eſpecially as the empire of the 


world depended: upon the ſkcceſs of the day. Ac- 


cordingly Pompey divided his men into three de- 
partments. The centre, conſiſting of ſuch forces as 
had been raiſed in Syria, was committed to the 
direction of Scipio. Domitius ZEnobardus com 
e | | manded 
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manded thelegions who had been brought from Spain, 
and were placed on the right, while Pompey on 


the left put himſelf at the head of all thoſe veterans 


who from motives of diſcontent had deſerted from 
Czfar's army, or who had been diſmiſſed by him as 
perſons not proper to be truſted in matters of ſuch 
importance. In the ſame manner Cæſar divided his 
army with equal prudence; for Domitius Calvinus 
was placed in the centre, Mark Anthony on the 


left, and himſelf on the right, that he might have 
the glory of dying, or ſubduing his rival Pompey, 


LETTE R XXXVEL 


T TAVING thus attended to the diſpoſitions made 
by two ſuch celebrated commanders, it is ne- 


ceſſary that we ſhould be as particular as poſſible in 


relating an event that made Czſar, emperor of 
Rome, and in a manner opened the way for uniting 
all the contending parties. N 

Ceæſar had raiſed and diſciplined the tenth legion 
while he was in Gaul, and that was the corps that 


| had ſo nobly oppoſed the Britong. At their head he 


placed himſelf, and ſeeing thaFPompey had ordered 
his horſe to march all to one fide, he began to 


imagine what were his real intentions. of the 
bhorſemen in Pompey's army were young Roman no- 
blemen, and Cæſar reſolved to avail himſelf of that 


circumſtance. He drew out fix of the Cohorts, and 
concealed them behind the right wing, at the ſame 
time charging them not to throw: their javelins as 
uſual, but to wait the arrival of the cavalry, and then 
ſtab the horſemen in the face. What few horſemen 


he had, he placed in ſuch a manner as to cover the 


tenth legion, for in that corps he placed the greateſt 
990 | Confidence; 
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confidence ; and indeed under his command they had 
often done wonders. Mea 15 
The whole of the ſoldiers in both theſe formidable 
armies had grown old in military knowledge, fo that 
it was natural to expect that they would perform 
wonders. Both the generals went from one line to 
each, exhorting the men to exert themſelves in 
defence of thoſe privileges for which they had ſo 
often ſignalized themſelves, Pompey repreſented the 
neceſſity they were under to defend the conſuls, and 
reſtore liberty to Rome, while Ceſar on the other 
hand, told his legions, that the fate of the day 
would decide whether Rome was to be domineered 
ever by every petty tyrant, or whether it was not 
more neceſſary that peace ſhould be reſtored to all 
ranks of people. 8 i 
Cæſar at firſt ordered his men to begin the charge, 
becauſe they were become impatient to engage, but 
as they approached to attack the firſt line of Pom- 
pey's army, they found them ſeemingly unwilling 
to engage. Both armies had the utmoſt opinion of 
each other's abilities, but at laſt thoſe under the 
command of Cæſar, ruſhed forward among the ene- 


1 ” 


javelins into the faces of the enemy's horſemen. 
This unuſual method of fighting put the cavalry 
in the utmoſt confuſion, for they ſeemed every one 

eager. to ſave himſelf, Being thus put into 
confuſion, they fled, and left the foot, whom 
they ought to have ſupported, expoſed to Cæſar's 


men, 
> 8 2 "If The 


| Oohorts purſued their 1 una- 
bating — while Cæſar attacked Pompey's in 
flank, thereby thinking to put them into ſuch con- 

fuſion, that victory would be eaſily obtained. To 
lete his ſeheme, Cæſar brought upchis teſerved 
lines, and they charged the enemy with ſuch impe-. 
tuoſity, that tx lines broke, and the ſoldiers fled to 


their camp. In this critical moment, Cæſar diſ- 


covered one of thoſe ſhining qualities, by which 
every part of his life had been diſtinguiſbed. Sure 
ofvvictory, he called out to his men * purſue the 


ſtrangers, but not to offer any injury to thoſe who 
were Romans. This had ſuch an effect on the 


adverſe party, that they immediately laid down their 


arms, and ſubmitted to what terms the onqueror 


thought proper to preſcribe. 5 4: 0 


In the mean time the i were gut in 
pieces in great numbers, thinking to ſhelter. them 


ſelves in their camp; but Cæſar determined not to 
looſe the preſent opportunity, attacked them with 


ſuch impetuoſity, that they fled in the. utmoſt 


diſorder, and joined ſome of their other companies, 


_ who had taken ſhelter in the mountains. As ſoon 


as Cæſar found himſelf in poſſeſſion of the enemy's. 


camp, he was ſurpriſed to ſee the luxurious ſplend 


that appeared in the tents of the chiefs, for it had 


more the appearance of an eaſtern entertainment, 


than that of the character of military officers, who 
had no dependance on ↄny thing but their courage. 
Cæſar, however, would not ſuffer his ſoldiers to 


touch Iny thing belonging to the enemy, till he had 


defeated ſuch as had taken ſhelter in the mountains, 
far he knew the fatal effects of luxury, and that the 
beſt diſciplined armies. had been enervated by it. 
Accordingly he drew a line acroſs the mountains, 


while: the ſcattered remains of * s army being 
reduced 
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| reduced to the greateſt ſtraits for want of water, at- 


ed to get to the city of Lariſſa, where they 


doubted not but they would get a freſh ſupply of 


proviſions. 


In this reſolution they found themſelves diſap- 
pointed by the vigilance of Cæſar, who oppoſed 


their mareh by a body of men, whom he diſpatched 
for that purpoſe, ſo that the poor wretches were ob- 
liged to retire again to one of the mountains, where 
to their great joy they had the good fortune to meet 
with ſome freſh water. But Cæſar preſſed them ſo 
hard; that they were obliged to beg their lives, in 
the moſt abject manner. The heroic conqueror of 
the world, gave on this occaſion a freſh ſpecimen 
of his clemency, for no ſooner had the fugitives laid 


down their arms, than he generouſly forgave them, 


and ordered them to be incorporated with his army. 
By theſe means he not only defeated his enemies, but 
he alſo conquered their moſt obſtinate prejudices, 
and reigned as a ſovereign in their hearts. SE 

Such papers as fell into his hands, he ordered to 
be deſtroyed, leſt any Roman families might be in- 


jured by them, and ſuch as did not chule to inliſt 


under his ſtandard, were ſuffered to go where they 
pleaſed, Having thus done every thing that could 


have been performed by the greateſt ſkill, or executed 


by the moſt ſuperior courage, he reviewed his army, 


and fuch as had been left to take care of the ſpoils. 


in Pompey's camp, he took along with him in order 
to reduce the city of Lariſſa. yy 


Pompey had fled to Lariſſa in diſguiſe, tortured 5 


with the moſt agoniz ing reflections, and from thence 
he travelled along the banks of the river Peneus, 
where he got on board a fiſhing boat, and ſoon after 


the maſter of a trading veſſel, who had known him 


in proſperity, generoully granted him an aſylum, in 
. | 18 
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His Mi ip: He diſpatched a few of his erben ts 
elbos for his Wife Cornelia, whom he had 5 
ere, "but when they arrived, ie 8 Was ſo much 
ene with tie, that ſhe fell into convul- 
nion firs, and it was tem etime before ſhe Was removed. 
At faſt The recovered, and went to meet her huſband, 
who received her With tendernefs, minded with de- 
pair, büt at the fame time encouraged her. to þope 
for derter things from a reverſe. of ' fortune ut 


came to Ger him their aha, but be oh. ed 
them rather to ſubmit to the conqueror: 4e For 
<(faid be) Cæſar, though my enemy, yet is ge- 
* nerous.” He and his beloved wife Cornelia 
2 embarked, the ſhip continued its courſe 
Rhodes, but the people refuſed to admit 
Mar" upon which he failed to Atilia, where he 
found fome faithful friends who ſtill adhered to 
Him. But he was ftill ſenſible that he could not 
make head againſt Cæſar, and therefore all his 
hopes were centered in the alliances he had formed 
with foreign ſtates. Some of his friends propoſed 
that he ſhould retire to Numidia, and others that he 
mould take ſhelter among the Parthians, but at laſt 
he refolved'to fail for Egypt, where he arrived, and 


fent meffengers on keg" imploring the prote&ion 


of Ptotemy the King. The king of 7 was then 
a minor, ſo that the affair was refered to his guar- 
ans, among whom were Fhotinus, a eunuch, 
Theodotus, an orator, and Achillus, Who cem- 
manded the Egyptian army. Violent debates aroſe 
in what manner they "ſhould act, for they were 
afraid that if they granted him refuge, Cæ ſar would 
attack tem wi his whole force, ahd if they re- 

* a — 
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laſt, after much debate, Theodotus propoſed that 


he mould be conducted from his ſhip to the next 
barbour, but that as ſoon as he landed he ſhould be 


killed. Accordingly, a a ſmall veſſel, was ſent, to 


conduct him to ſhore, and the command was given 
to Septimius, - -who had formeily commanded, under 


Py and his is were much 7 urpriſed that 


0 he was not received in a more ſplendid; manner, but 
What was their horror when they ſaw him ſtabbed 

dead by Septimius as ſoon as he landed. His. head 
was. cut 0 in order to be ſent as a preſent to Cæſar, | 


and the body being left on the ſhore, one of his 
attendants gathered together ome wrecks, of a, chi 1 
2nd reduced it to aſhes according to the Roman 
<iſtom, after which the aſhes were depaſited at the 
foot of ariſing ground. 

Such was the end .of one. of the greateſt comy | 
manders that ever e on the theatre of life, 
ne who might have long before reduced his country 

4 5 had not glory been his reigning; motive, 

Till he was oppoſed; by Cæſar, he ſeemed to be 
without a rival, but that celebrated commander put 
his military (kill to the ſevereſt trial, and even tri- 
umphed over him. In the latter part of his Wes he 


ſeems to have had the ſame deſign in view as Ceſar, 


namely, that of ſetting himſelf up as abſolute, ſo- 


| vereign of the Roman people, but had he even ſuc | 


ceded in that undertaking, there is not the leaſt 
reuſon to imagine that he would have acted in x 
more generous manner than his victorious rival, 


whoſe ſucceſs at the battle of Phat ſalia, ſet e e 
a wad te every op 9 
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Our having thus defeated the gnly ne that 
Was able to oppoſe him in the field, did not Joſe his 
time in idleneſs, a rock upon which many heroes 
have ſplit. He ſailed from one port to another, in 
vrder to overtake Pompey, and at laſt having learned 
that he had taken ſhelter in Egypt, he ſet out for 
that country with only four thouſand men, but his 
name ſtruck terror wherever he came, and bore down 
all oppoſition. When he arrived in Egypt, he 
learned in what manner Pompey had been murdered, 
and his head was preſented to him; but the hero, 
inſtead of offering any indignity, ordered. a.mo= 
nument to be erected to his memory. The next 
ching that Cæſar did was to aſſert his authority ava 
Roman oonſul, to regulate the civil affairs of Egypt, 
and for that purpoſe e he ſent for ſome more forces, 
The Reman ſenate had, by an act of aſſumed 
Sewn; baniſhed the celebrated: Cleopatra with her 
ſiſter Arſinoe to Syria, but Ceſar ſent notice for 
her to return. In the mean time Photinus, the 
guardian of the young king Ptolemy, brother and 
huſband of Cleopatra, raiſed an army in order to 
©'beficge Ceſar while he lay in the city of Alexandria. 
Phe forces that Cæſar had under him, were not 
ſufficient to defend the city, and therefore he took 
poſſeſſion of the iſle of Pharos, after having deftroy- 
dead all his ſhips, leſt they ſhould fall into the 
ane hands. . 
- =Pleopatra had raiſed an army bs: aſſert hes nde 
to the throne of Egypt, but no ſooner had ſhe heard 
that Cæſar had become her friend, than ſhe reſolved 
to throw herſelf under his protection, not doubting 
but her charms re W N more E than 
aN Wees . wr i'd 
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i me OO Accordingly ſhe ſet out for Egypt, and 
A „E being afraid that ſhe might fall into the 
9 hands of her enemies, the diſguiſed herſell, 
and getting on board a veſſel, was carried inf a 
brake” te the palace by one Apolodorus. Hex 

charms, and what was ſtill more, her behaviour, no 

Way conſiſtent with decency, ſoon captivated the 

Mete Cæſar, who became her advocate from the 

Tron geſt or all -motives, namely, love. 1-6 121 94 Ant 

While Cæſar was doing every thing he could to 
ſupport the Intereſt of Cleopatra, her ſiſter Arhnoe 
Was not idle, for by her intrigues ſhe had cauſed a 
mutiny in the Egyptian army, in conſequence, of 
Mich, Achillas, the commander, was murdered, and 

Ganymede, one of her favourites, appointed general 

in his room. But ſoon after, Cæſar was obliged 

; to take refuge on board a ſmall veſſel in the river, to 

Which he was followed by fo many of the people, 
that he flung himſelf over - board into the water, and 

With his Commentaries in his hand, ſwam till öe 
got to the fleet that lay before the palace, by which 
he diſcovered himſelf to be as great a man as an in- 


- dividual as ever commanded an army. 


might give a ſanction to the treaty. This, Cr lar 
_ complied with, but Ptolemy, though only -.a-bay, 
took part with his countrymen, and ſpirited; them 
vp to aſſert his title to the croẽwn. 


WY Of | 22 1 141 : 
Ceæſar was now reduced to the greateſt difficulties, 

but Mithridates Pergamenus, one of bis partiſans, 
having raiſed an army in Syria, came to his aſ- 


C3 ſiſtance, 
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Atance; and the Egyptians were defeated with great 
ſaugbtter. " Ptolemy was drowned in attempting to 
make His eſcape, and the whole nation having ſub- 
mitted to Cæſar, Cleopatra, with her young brother 
then an infant, were placed upon the throne, and 
Arſinoe, with her favourite, were obliged” to make 
their eſcape in the moſt precipitate manner. 
For tome time Cæſar ſeemed to have forgot that 
courage by which he had been raiſed to ſo much 
grandeur, by giving himſelf up to the enjoyment of 
the captivating charms of the beloved Cleopatra, 
bat his brave ſoldiers, who had ſerved him in all 
his battles, remonſtrated to him on the impropriety 
of his conduct, fo that he left Egypt in order to 
oppoſe Pharneas, a Grecian prince, who had ins 
croached upon the Roman territories, 
This Pharneas was ſon of the great Mithridates! 
and as he had attempted to murder his father, 
_ Cixfar looked upon him with the utmoſt abborregce; 
and having defeated him in a pitched battle, one of 
his officers flew him as he was attempting to take 
refuge in his capitol. Having ſettled the affairs of 
the eaſt, and impoſed a tribute upon the people of 
the different nations, he embarked for Italy, where 
he arrived at a very critical period, and before the 
people had the leaſt expectation of his coming. 
Anthony, whom the people had made choice of to 
conduct el affairs of Rome during the abſence of 
Cſat, had encouraged all ſorts of licentiouſneſs 
and debauehery, but Cæſar, by a conduct conſiſtent 
with his character, brought about a general refor- 
mation, and eftabliſhed his ſovereignty on a ſolid 
foundation. He then prepared to ſet out for Africa, 
where the remains of Pompey's army was headed by 
Cato and Scipio, and el by Juba, king of 
Mauritania, „ gr; © took Nac in the forces, 
— r On 
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— of their not having-received;;an-eauak 
dividend of the ſpoils. that had; been taken from the 
enemy. Ihe tenth legion, which had been. ſo long 
attached to Ceſar, firſt diſeovered their diſcontanta 
and marching from Campania to Rome, pilaged 
the people of their moſt valuable effects. 

Cæſar, Who knew that no time was o be. loſt 
ordered ſuch of the forces as were in. the city, to take 
care of the gates; and marched out to the Campus 
Martius, where he demanded in the moſt ſtern 
manner why the ſoldiers acted ſo, and wha 
were thein leaders. The manner in Which. he ſpoks 
anſwered the intended putpoſe, and after they had 
mentioned: their grievances, Cæſar told — they 
might lay down their arms, and as a proof of hig 
regard for their ſervices, he promiſed. that whatever 
ſpoile he took in any future expedition, ſhould be 
equally divided among them. The ſoldiers were 
melted into gratitude when they conſidered the ge, 

neroſity of their leader, and all in one voice con 
ſented to go with him wherever he pleaſed, upon 

which he ſet ſail ſor Africa, where he alte the 
city of Tapſus. | 

]Juba and Scipio mancked to relieve the place, 4 
both loft their lives in the attempt, ſo that none was 
left to command the ſcattered remains of their atmy 

but Cato; one of the greateſt philoſophers of; the 
Stoic ſect that Rome had ever produced. He. hag 


fed from the battle of Pharſalia with ſuch of th . 


forces as choſe to follow his fortune; and when 
Cæſar landed in Africa, he was in polſeſſion of. the 
eity of Utica, and ſuch was his notions of govern- 
ment that he looked upon the Roman ſenate as a 
weit ſacred inſtitu tion ry 945 Ape? 

With all the authority of A. „Raman copſul, he 
alles ben fu ſuch. as bag deen ſenate and n 
| 4. 
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chen in his army, and encouraged them to proſe- 
cute the wur againſt Cæſar, at the ſame time put- 
ting them in mind of the glorious attachments of 
their anceſtors, who from the 1 m riſen 
1 the world. 001 Hon oi 
The love-of liberty — knees enchufieſm 
in che mind, and ſuch was the caſe with Cato's 
Friends: when- he ſpoke to them in a manner ſeem- 
ly diſintereſted, but when they conſidered the dif- 
ficulties they had to encounter, they thought it 
more prudent to provide for their own ſafety, and 
therefore reſolved to truſt to Cæſar's clemency, 
while Cato, who thought that Rome was to periſn 
with the extinction of the ſenate, ſtabbed himſelf 
through the breaſt with his ſword. Such was the 
end of Cato, whoſe auſterity made him rather feared 
than loved, and his inflexible attachment to the 
letter of the law, made him often forget that bene- 
volence by which the ſpirit of every inſtitution ought 
to be diſtinguiſhed. Had the government of Rome, 
which he wanted to ſupport, been perfect and 
faultleſs, his cauſe would have been ov: beſt that 


ever was eſpouſed, but experience ſhews the con- 


trary, and therefore let his character be conſidered 
In any light whatever, it muſt be een 
that he was no better than an enthufiaſt. 
As ſoon as: Cæſar heard of Cato's death, end- 
. Amed to Rome, and made a pompous entry into 
#bat city amidſt the acclamatians of the people, who 
had never before ſeen one of their own body crown- 
ed with ſo many laurels. So intoxicating is the 
glare of pomp, and ſo fatal is it to the liberties of a 
ee people. The ſoldiers were all rewarded accord- 
ing to the time they had ſerved, and their different 
lations; and the: citizens were entertained in the 
moſt ee e A : contention fob pro- 
cho ; perty 
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aw bad hitherto ſupported them, and they too 
1 — liberties in the enjoyment of albh the 
delicaeies of a feaſt. No privileges. were thought 
tog great to be conferred on the man who had done 
ſo much to ſerve his country, and the people having 
inveſted him with plenary powers, he ſet himſelf on 
the throne of ſovereignty, and began to attend to 
the duties incumbent upon him at the head of the 
Roman republicx. He knew that luxury was the 
tuin of every ſtate, and therefore he made ſeveral 
ſumptuary laws, by which the more affluent among 
the citizens were confined down to rules, and all 
anneceſſary offices were ſuppreſſed, - That the city 

might not be deſtitute of inhabitants, be gave re- 
Wards ta thoſe who had the greateſt number of 
children, by which means he endeared himſelf to all 
Tanks of people, and the iron hand of ſovereign au- 
Amte ſeemed like golden chains. 

Cæſar now thought to have enjoyed the bene 
1 but two of the ſons of Pompey, nh 
Labienus, one of his generals, raiſed an army in 
Spain, and therefore it was neceſſary that a foree 
ſhould be ſent to oppoſe them. Accordingly, he 
ſet out for Spain, and arrived there before his ene- 
mies imagined he had left Italy. Both armies came 
to a general engagement at a place called Munda, 
and at the beginning, Cæſar was near being defeat- 
ede but juſt in the critical moment, when almoſt 


- all his hopes began to vaniſh, the cohorts, the tenth 


legion, in order to regain the honour which they 

had for ſome time loſt, preſſed forward upon the 
enemy, and a total rout enſued. Sextus, one of 
the. ſons of Pompey, made his eſcape, but Cneius, 
his brother, was taken by the Romans, and his 
head being cut oft, was given to Cæſar, Who re- 
rn to Rome, after — exacted ſevere taxes 
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po tre Spanlards, fer dd ing, to the 
faith" of bebe, affiſted his enemies. 

us Vi we find that hitherto Czfar's bear ertue : 
attended bim, for wherever his army made its ap- 
Pi ie their enemies were oblige to give wax. 8 
e was the life of 'Czfar's army; and his 
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men earned rather to conquer by r. b regularity than 
df any thing of a _—_— nature. 09 91 
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LETTER: xxxvin 


JIHE minds of the Wen are always Serrted 
1 Vith hope, or depreſſed with fears,” when 4 
hero obtains the ſeat of ſovereignty by conqueſt; - 
Some of the Romans had reaſon to fear that Cæſar 
would. indulge his reſentment in puniſhing them in 


the ſevereſt manner, while others who promoted his 


intereſt, promiſed themſelves too much. However, 
Cæſar's abilities were even as great as his clemency, 


and his knowledge of mankind ſeemed to be as ex- 


renfive as his conqueſts. He generouſly pardoned 
all thoſe whe had taken up arms againſt him, he 
juͤlarged the number of ſenators, but at the ſame 
ere them no more than an empty name. 'He 
rebuilt Carthage and Corinth, to each of which he 
ſent colonies, and cauſed Tone of the moſt magni- 
A ſtructures to be erected in Rome, ſo that the 

city affumed a degree of ſplendour far ſuperior to 
what had been known in former times. Nothing 
could ſet bounds to his ambition, for the further he 


| extended. his conqueſts, the more he ſeemed to covet; 


and he even projected the conqueſt of the Parthiatis, 
becauſe the 110 had put Craſſus to death, by potring 
ee gold down his throat, as the reward of his 
igfatiable 1 8 — 8 
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As the greateſt part of the ſenate was Attached-to- 
him from motives. of intereſt, and as they had | only, | 
the ſhadow of power, ſo it is not to be wondered 
that they beſtowed upon him the moſt N. en en- 
comiums. His ſtatue was ſet up in moſt of the 
cities in the empire, and fo far did they proceed i io: 
1 ler that they propoſed ranking him among. 

the gods. Such. in general are the extremes that 5 
men run into. 

But We theſe Sucqeries,. and many 
others, too fulſome to be mentioned, a conſpiracy 
Was ſecretly forming againſt them by a few male 
contents, who envied his power, while they admired. 
his talents.” At the head of this conſpiracy was. 
| Brutus, a young man. whom Ceſar had treated with: 

the greateſt tenderneſs, and Caſſius, whom he had. 
pardoned after the battle of Pharſalia. Caſſius was 
_ avain: haughty man, proud of what he thought ſu- 
perior 3 and from motives of private reſent- 
ment, an enemy to Cæſar. On the other hand, 
Brutus. loved Cæſar from motives of gratitude, but 
his ſtoical pride made him prefer the antient go- 
vernment of Rome to any new form whatever. In 
vain did Cæſar continue to heap favours upon him; 
he was deſcended: from that Brutus who expelle& - 
Tarquin, and as he inherited bis ſpirit, ſo he reſolved 
. to follow his example. 

There is ſomething like infatuation attends thoſe 
who are devoted to deſtruction, and it often happens. 
that even the beſt advice is conſidered as an idle 
tale. The conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, althoughe 
deeply laid, was not ſo ſecretly carried on, but. 
notice of it began to tranſpire, at leaſt among indi- 
viduals. His moſt faithful friends adviſed him not 
to venture to the ſenate at the time he had appointed, 

* Cæſar thought his remaining at. home would. 


indicate 
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indieate cowardice, and cauſe. him as. de looked 
1 with contempt. 
- Regardleſs, — of all the 8 that 
- had been given him, he ſet out for the ſenate, and 
in his way thither, was met by Artemidorus, a Grecian 
philoſopher, Who gave him a paper containing an 
_ account of the conſpiracy, but Cæſar, wkhout fo 
much as looking at it, gave it into the hands of his 
ſecretary, who put it among other things. At the 
door of the ſenate -houſe, he was met by Spurina, 
one of the augurs, who had foretold his death, and 
Ceſur looking at him, ſaid, S purina, the ides of 
march are come.“ Les, faid the other) but 
<<-they are not yet paſt.” Having taken his ſeat in 
the ſenate, he began in the moſt unconcerned manner 
to propoſe ſomething for their deliberation, but his 
doom was fixed, and the conſpirators had nr 
armed themſelves for the purpoſe. 

- Cimber, one of the ſenators, approached. bw in 
the moſt ſupplicant manner, pretending to inter- 
ceed for his brother, who had been baniſhed, : and 
while he was on his knees before Cæſar, Caſca, one 
of the conſpirators, ſtabbed him in the ſhoulder, 
while Caffius wounded him in the face. The in- 
trepid hero finding that the conſpirators had devoted 
dim to deſtruction, reſolved to ſell his life as dear 
as poſſible, but ſeeing Brutus among them, he called 
dut, And you too my ſon;“ upon which he threw 
his robe over his head, and fel} down covered with 
three and twenty wounds, from the hands of thoſe 
Who had been raiſed: to honour by his generolity, 
Such was the end of Julius Cæſar, in the fifty-fixth 

ar of his age, and after he had ſubdued a great 
— the world. He has been accuſed by ſome 
nenne as one whoſe ſole bien was to enſlave 

Nen C . 2. aq | 34 he 
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bis country, and upon its ruins: eſtabliſh his vn 
grandeur. But in my opinion this is rather ſaying. 
too much, for when he firſt entered upon public 
buſimeſs, good fortune continued to attend bim in 
ſo:rapid a manner, that he gradually roſe to power 
before he | was. :acquainted with the nature of it. 
Self-preſervation muſt. have led him on to action, 
and it is evident that he and P Ompey could not reign 
together in the ſame empire. Cæſar, therefore, | 
was obliged to ſet himſelf above the laws, in order. 
to prevent his being puniſned by them. The aſ- 
ſaſñinating of princes is one of thoſe convulſions in the 
ſtate that generally brings along with it a great 
number of evils, and in the end either reduces all 
things to confuſion, or reſtores order by a change 
' of over umeantt . = 2 OTOOL SK} GCOTG135 
{No-ſodher was the news of Czfar's death known. 
in the city, than the people flocked together in 
erouds, while Brutus, with the other conſpirators, 
fortified + themſelves in the capitol, reſolving to 
defend it to the laſt extremity, In the mean time, 
ſuch as were the friends of Cæſar, reſolved to poſſeſs 
themſelves of his power, among whom was Mark 
Antony, a man well acquainted with the art of 
war, but a flave to ſuch vices as are inconſiſtent 
with the character of a hero. He had aſſociated 
himſelf with Lepidus, à general who loved intrigues, 
and having convened the. ſenate, a propoſal wag 
made to enquire into Cæſar's late conduct... T his 
was violently. oppoſed by thoſe whom he had raiſed 
to grandeur, becauſe they knew that if he was ge- 
clared an uſurper, all acts or grants made by;him- 
in favour of them would be void. In ſuch a dilem- 
ma, it was reſolved upon, that all thoſe concerned 
in the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, ſhould receive 3 
free pardon, and ſuch acts as had been 3 
5 | 1 im 
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him ſnould be confirmed. By a method ſo prudent, 
his enemies endeavoured to ſave themſelves, and his 
friends to enjoy their eſtates without moleſtation, 
was ſo much vexed- at the decree. of the 
Tenate, that he reſolved to acquire by deceit what 
he could not under the forms of law. He had poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of Cæſar's papers, and bribed — ſe⸗ 
eretary to ĩnſert ſuch things in them as ſeemed to 
favour his intended deſign. He cauſed Cæſar's will 
to be read to the people, and in it was found an 
order to diſtribute great part of his treaſures among 
them, and that Ocavius, his-. ſiſter's grandſon, 
_ ſhould: ſucceed him in the government. Intereſt 
operates ſtrongly on the mind, and as Antony was 
no ſtranger to the diſpoſitions of the people; he * 
folved to addreſs himſelf to their paſſions. ah 
Having aſſembled them together in the forum; he 
mewed them the bloody robe in which Cæſar had 
been murdered, and uſed the moſt inflammatory ex- 
preſſions in order to ſtir them up againſt the con- 
ſpirators. He even invoked the gods to aſſiſt him, 
upon which all the people eried out, that the murder 
of one whom they looked upon as their father, ſhould 
not go unrevenged. The ſoldiers who bad foupht 
under Cæſar, ran to his funeral pile, and threw 
into the fire every piece of armour they had about 
them, and the women roſe in multitudes, and ſet 
fire to the houſes of the conſpirators. Happy were 
ſuch of the moſt obnoxious who could ſave them 
ſelves: by flight, for ſo great was the rage of the 
people, that ey bore down all enen deem 
them. | 
So far Antony ſucceeded, and in order to con- 
tinue in power, he reſolved to keep on the beſt terms 
with the populace. But while he was endeavouring 
to make himſel a8 abſolute as Cæſar, diviſions poke 
01 | ꝑRlace 


place among the eitizens, and many of them began 
to eſpouſe the oauſe of Octavius, afterwards called 
Auguſtus, who has been already mentioned as the 
tand nephew of Julius. When Cæſar was mur- 
red; Auguſtus was at Apollonia, to which place 
he had been ſent to learn the philoſophy of the 
Greeks, for he was then only about eighteen years 
of age. He imagined that Antony, conſiſtent with 
| his' profeſſions. of friendſhip to his uncle, would 
eſpouſe his cauſe, and enable him to obtain poſa 
ſelnon of the throne which he looked upon as his 
inheritance. Accordingly, he ſet out for Rome; 
where the people treated him with that reſpect due 
to his rank, but Antony, who conſidered him as an 
obſtacle to his ambition, refuſed him a ſhare of the 
| treaſure that had been left by his uncle. By a ge- 
neroſity like that of Cæſar, the young prince en- 
deared himſelf every day more and more to the 
people, for to the moſt handſome figure, he joined 
ſuch a winning addreſs, that every one looked upon 
bim with admiration, while the affairs of Antony, 
who was obliged to keep a guard to protect his 
perſon, were every day becoming more and more 
5 perplexed. 14% e C22) = AHI 2 INS RHO 
Fo increaſe the difference between the contend- 
ing parties, the ſoldiers who had ſerved under 


Cæſar, declared in favour of his nephew, and each 
party reſolved to take the field. The conſpirators 


naturally attempted to provide for their own ſafety; 
while Auguſtus and Antony both ſought in their 
turn to place themſelves on the ſeat of royal au- 


thority. Antony procured for himſelf the governs 


ment of that part of Italy called Ciſalpine, to which 
he marched with as many of the ſoldiers as he could 
perſnade to join his ſtandard, and having beſieged 
| Brutus in the city of Mutina, ſent an account o, 
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Ahe lanes: at Rome, pretending not to proceed 
au futther till he had received — What 
manner he was to act. niet 10 fo! | 
In the mean time, Auguſtus brought yer the 
great orator, Cicero to his intereſt, Who harangued 
with ſuch force of eloquence in his behalf to the 
ſenate, that Antony was commanded to return 
from Mutina to the banks of the Rubicon, and there 
to wait for further orders. Anthony, Who had been 
filled with hopes of ſucceeding Cæſar in the govern- 
ment, paid no regard to — the ſenate, 
upon which he was declared an enemy to: the ſtate, 
and Auguſtus was deſired to march againſt him with 
ſuch forces as were attached to his intereſt, a mea- 
ſure he was the more willing to comply with, as 
he iĩmagined it would enable r to obtain poſſaſion 
of the throne. 

Panſa and Hirrius, abs two no. allified Fry 
and both armies, after ſkirmiſhing ſome time, came to 
eral engagement, in which Antony was de- 
3 but both the conſuls were mortally wounded. 
Auguſtus now thought himſelf ſure of victory, but 
Fanſa, while he lay expiring of his wounds, ſent 
for him, and deſired him to join his forces to thoſe 
of Antony, becauſe the ſenate had nothing further 
in vie but that of weakening hoth parties, in order | 
to regain the-power they had loſt. ; 

However unwilling Auguſtus was to comply: with 
the requeſt of the dying conſul, yet neceſſity forced 
him to it after he found that the ſenate had done all 
they could. to diſconcert his meaſures, and mortify 

bis ambition. Accordingly - he made | propoſals to 
Antony and his licutenant Lepidus, which were 
readily agreed to, and the three commanders march- 
ed towards Rome, at the head of ſeventeen legions. 

een eu as the ſenate beard that the army was 


6 | marching 


Rome exhibited one univerſal ſcene of murder and 
erode NONE: two thouſand knights and three 


Aurebeng to. he 8 honoured Auguſtus with 
the conſulſhip, and no Cher had he taken po- 
ſeſſion of his new dignity, than he procured an edict 
to baniſh Brutus and 4 zalflus as the "murderers of 
Cæſar, and as enemies to the commonwealth of | 
Rome, their native cit. ; ©2444 e. 


gut ſtill Auguſtus could place no confidence! in 
the ſenate, and therefore he went to meet Anthi 


and Lepidus at Mutina, where he learned that De- 
cimus Brutus had been taken priſoner, and put to 
death. Whatever diſputes had formerly taken place 


between theſe three generals, all an imoſities ſeemed 


no to be buried in oblivion, for they embraced 
each other in the moſt affectionate manner. The 
ſpirit of liberty, that had ſo long diſting viſhed- we 
Romaivrepublic;-and raiſed the people to do hi 
ſtate of grandeur, feemed now to be extingui the, 
for there theſe men agreed upon dividing the ies | 
amen them in the following manner... 
Italy with all the provinces in the eaſt, were to 
remain the common property of the triumvirate, till 
the ſenate ſhould be ſubdued, ſo that each party had 


an equality to claim. Africa, with ſuch iſlands as had 


been conquered in the Mediterranean, were allotted 
to Auguſtus, Lepidus had Spain for his ſhare, and 
Antony made choice of Gaul. It was alſo agreed 
at the. ſame time, that all their enemies ſhould be 
proſeribed, and that no merey ſhould: be -ſhewn 
them. This was one of the moſt horrid and un- 
natural reſolutions that had ever been formed, for 
during the conteſts that had taken place, people 
often embraced different intereſts, from no other 


motives but thaſe of ſelf-preſervation. + {115 4+ 


"In: conſequence of a reſolution fo truly diabolieal, 


hundred 
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Murdved fannrors; nwhworereimurdered in cool blood; 
fearce dne family eſcaped the rage of the aflaflins, 
who: ſeemed to have diveſted themſelves of | thoſs 
feelings that are the ornament of human nature; 
Among choſe Who had been marked out for de- 
ſttruction, was the celebrated Cicero, who had car- 
red the Roman eloquence to the higheſt pitch, and 
who ſtill remains an object of admiration to the 
learned world. When Cicero heard that his country 
was on the brink of deſtruction, he left his place of 
retirement in order to make his eſcape from Italy, 
but the winds proving unfavourable, be was again 
driven on ſhore; and forced to take ſhelter in a 
wood. There he was forced by a party of Antony's 
men commanded by Pompilius Lenus, a tribune of 
tne army, who cut off his hands and head,; and 
carried" them to Rome, for which he received a va- 
luable preſent from Antony, who ordered the ſacred 
| Femains of the greateſt man of his age, to be fixed 
upon the roſtrum. Such was the end of Cicero, 
in the ſixty- third year of his age, and notwithſtand- 
ing his having fallen n a facrifice to a combined ſet of 
ruſſians, yet his name will be admired as long as 
the Latin language is wad, or true Fes — 
#9 a rational ſcience. 

-- Rome being in a manner relfubed to ruin, ſuch 
of the inhabitants as deſired to ſave their lives or 
preſerve their liberty, left Italy, and ſollqw Brutus 
and Caſſius, Who were then in Aſia. Both theſe. 
conſpirators had for ſome time ated ſingly in their 
own defence, but at laſt finding their armies enereaſe 
they met at Smyrna, where they made a moſt for- 
midable appearance, for Brutus, notwithſtanding 
the ferocity of his manners, yet did every e in 
* enen the dee 
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While th were at Smyrna, they received in- 
formation — 2 Auguſtus and Antony were both 
marching agaĩnſt tiem, and that Cleopatra; whom 
Cæfar had placed on the throne of Egypt, had alſo 
determined in favour of their enemies. In fuch ex- 
tremity, Brutus propoſed marching to Greece, but 
Caſfius differing from him in opinion, it was agreed 
that they ſhould attack the Rhodians, and the Ey- 
cians, in order to prevent their 1 any # afliſtance 
to theĩit enemies. 


Accordingl 5 ebdedk upon Abende ten 
imd having ſu (ore? Loy ve pony ny, Brutus attacked 
veity of. Kathi in Licia, which he reduced 


to the utmoſt diftrefs, and the people reſolving to 
ſell their lives as dear as poffible, did all they could 


to oppoſe the beſiegers, Livery then ſet fire to their 


boufes, and voluntarily perifhed in the flames. 
Brutus did all he could to — — but his utmoſt 


efforts proved abortive, for only one hundred and 
ee the e conflagration. is ante ce 
* 1 IE a 3 £1 jury 
t . tot f L Tz: 
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IHE critical ſituation of their affaits; induced 
1 Brutus and Caſſius to meet once more” at 
wen; Where they mutually upbraided each other, 
for: their bad ſuccefs had made them in a brannes 
deſperate,” Their friends prevented them from 
coming to any extremity in their diſputes, and after 
the evening had been ſpent in the moſt ſeemingly 
friendly manner, they each' retired to their tents: 
But Brutus, who had the intereſt of the republie at 
hearr, though not power to ſave it from ſlavery; 
imagined that he ſaw an e while he 
reading by lap, Not however in the leaſt i intia 
ig | midated, 


> 
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timidated, he, called gut, © What god or een 
thou?“ to ee the pen anſweted, 
* am. thy evil. genius, and wi leben 
<< Phil ibppia 3 47 1 Meere e Brat) 
apdd ahen ig vaniſhed. from his, ſight. L have related 
this on the authority of Plutarch, and leave you to 
judge of it, in che mean time, delivering it as m 
. the apparition was no more than 1 


T oſ his diſtempered imagination: 
.. The forces of Auguſtus had now. advanced. ta 
Philippia, and Brutus and Caſſius — ye Ye 
2 meet them. The army of Auguſtus, was tather 
more. numerous than thatof Brutus and Caſhus, but 
as the empire of the world depended upon the ſuccels 
of the battle, each party reſolved. to deſpite it tothe 
aſt.. Brutus and Caſſius had encamped their armies 
on two hills. that noſe at the two extremities of 2 
plain, taking care to fecure the intermediate ſpace, 
leſt they ſhould, be ſeparated, while their enemies 
lay in an extended plain oppoſite to them, , Waiting 
with the utmoſt impatience to engage | 
In the mean time, the ſoldiers under the command 
of Antony, got behind Caſſius, in order to cut off 
his retreat, ſo that there ſeemed an abſolute neceſlity 
of. coming to à general eng: ment. Caſſius had 
delixered it as his opinion, that the beſt thing that 
could, be done, was to diſtreſs. the enemy in detatch- 
edo parties, but Brutus differed from him in his ſen- 
z its, declaring. that if he was. Fo at | 
= n 


violent hands on himſelf, as Cato 9 1 
Caſſius acquieſced with him, and em- 


cing him, ſaid, „ He was determined to da the 
2 — ceonſiſtent with his philoſophicaþgotiaus 
ane a profeſſed Epicurean. 
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| days before, the. battle, Auguſtus bad been 
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ted po Aniby, who having nit bs 5 


Z Aae bir 55 5eſurhs the „ Titinius, A leu 
tenant, Was ſent out to inform Brutus of che diſ- 
Fohétrf! and he falling in with 4 party that Brutus 


bad ſent to aſſiſt Caſſius, tarried ſo long with them, 

chat upon his return, he found his yore dead in 
his tent! Such was the end of Caffius, who ima- 
ming that the party ſent to his aſſiſtance were ene- 
mies; had got Pindarus, one of his freed men; to 
kin him. Brutus _ informed of the defeat of 
Ciffius; rallied ſuch of the ſcattered forces as he 
6] bring into order, but he found his power on 
the derline, for the ſoldiers became mutinous, and 
treated their general with every mak of diſreſpeR. 


After the defeat of Caſſius, both armies had con- 


tinued harraſſing each other twenty days, but at laſt 
a ſecond engagement became in a manner inevitable. 
The army of Brutus was now much diſpirited, for 
His enemies having out-flanked him, attacked' him in 
the rear with ſuch fury, that a general rout enſued; 
and the brother of Caſſius, with the ſon of Cats; 
being | killed, Brutus reſolved to ſave himſelf 1 
fight. It is probable his natural courage had 
faken Him, otherwiſe, conſiſtent with his Neef 
known inflexibility, he would rather have loſt his 
ey than leave the held of battle in the munitiexthe 
a Brotes was conifideres by Augbgne 28.0 Formiſl 
dable a rival, that the whole army were commanded 
20 take him dead or — Lucillius, the friend df 
Brutus, ſeeing his general in ſuch danger, went 
belly forward to meet meet a body of Thraeian W 
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EL chm. wo news 3 diſpatched to 
v. Antony went out to receive his priſoner, 
= ſo much was he ſurpriſed-at the fidelity of Tu- 


Killius, that be pardoned him and admitted him 


the ” * 


Tosi 
travell 


the — of his friends. Brutus, who by 
d 10 and almoſt unexampled generoſity. of 
c an opportunity of making his. eſcape, 
all — By and concealing himſelf under 2 
k, looked up to heaven, and ſaid, „O virtue, 
voulbiopes thee as a ſubſtantial good, but 1 find 
ic thou art an empty name. As he knew that the 


Conqueror would few him no ns he gy 


Strato, who had —.— him oratory, 

but he refuſed, upon which he made — 2 ES re dene 
o one of bis ſſaves, but Strato calling out that 

1 ſhould never die by the hands of a ſlave, 

held out che point of his ſword, and Brutus with an 


intrepidity peculiar to bimſelf, fell Wham ns 4m 


Such was the fate of 8 a man of ont 


Courage, and the moſt uncorrupted: integrity, but 
in his manner rather ſour than engaging, for like 


Cato, he ſeemed to prefer the rigorous letter of the 


law, to its mild and amiable ſpirit. He was an 
enemy eg Jr c as veſted in a ſingle perſon, with- 
out re the confuſion that had taken 
place in —9 rendered it in a manner neceſſary 
that a new form of government ſhould be made choice 


"The. death of ; opened the eyes of the 
people, far they then began to fee, that the deſign 
of the triumvixi was to ſet up as ſeparate tyrants, and 
ſhare the government between them. In this how- 


ever, they were all agreed, namely, to puniſh with 


Hemet ſeverigys thoſe who had taken up __ 
againſt 


WET =: 


e 


huid-wiolent bands on herſelf, In a word; ſo great 


r ee in oa oe TC © nt -&# ; 


_Paſhions. -:- 


INASSERTES OTE ERS. by 
againſt them, and therefore having put many of the 


| chisf ſenators we deaths twey ordered che head w 


Brutus to be throvin at the foot of Cœſar's fatue, 


and when nes thereof were brought to his wife 


Portia, the daughter of Cato, ſhe, like her facher, 


Was! the cruelty they exerciſed to their unhappy: pris 
„ that their bodies were thrown to- 


| and he howſts: deſtroyed. ' - : 28x 2 $9 7 3 Sf 


It is now. neceſſary that we frould' attend * 
character and conduct of the triumvirate, after they 
became poſſeſſed of power, for it is natural to ſup- 
it could not be of long duration. Antony, 
eyer vain of what he ſuppoſed fuperior abilities, went 
hit eo Greece, and then to Aſia, indulging bimſelf 
in all ſorts of ſenfuality, while he ſeemed in that 
of the world to enjoy ſovereign authority, 
— the — * A. teady — * 55 
him rather than defend their natural rights and pri- 
vileges. But he had a weak fide which theſe effec 
minate people eaſily diſcerned, and in the end he 
el a facrifice to his pleaſures. 0 © 
: Voluptuous in every part of his life, aud 2 fe 
to'thoſe. paſfions that are ineonſiſtent with the eha- 
racter of a' true hero, he was reudy to ſaeriſice every 
thing for the enjoyment of the fair ſex. Accords 
ingly, in the courſe of his journey, he engaged in 
ſeveral intrigues, and at laſt hearing that Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt, was the moſt celebrated beauty in 
her time, he reſolved to viſit her. But then-it oe 
curred to him, that it would be mach better to 


meet her as an enemy than a friend, ſs that X Pfe> 


text was only wanting; Pretexts, | however,” are 
ſoon found 108 thoſe who want ie kau heit 
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_ - Seropion, whom Cleopatra had appointed gover. 
mor of the iſland of Cyprus, had furpiſhed the con- 
ſpirators with proviſions to carry on the war againſt 
the triumviri, and as he alledged/ that it had, been 
done by order of his queen, ſhe was ſummoned to 
i her breach of fidelity to the Roman re. 
Cleopatra, who was no ſtranger to the force of 
| Her charms, nor unacquainted with the character of 
Antony, entered on board a ſhip in the river Cyd- 
nus, in order to meet him at Tarſus in Cilicia, 
No ſooner had her barge made its appearance, than 
Anthony was ſtruck with its ſplendour, but much 


more ſo with the queen, whoſe age at that time was 


only twenty-ſeven. That ſhe might rivet him the 
more ſtrongly in the fetters of love, ſhe contrived 
to make her appearance in the moſt engaging man- 
ner, or rather in fuch a manner as is inconſiſtent 
with modeſty to relate, vice having taken place of 
virtue, and obſcenity of decency and modeſty, 
- Her ſucceſs was equal to the boldeſt wiſhes ſhe 
could form, and Antony being captivated with | 
ker”. charms, gave himſelf up to all manner of 
. uxury. In the mean time, Auguſtus, who had 
formed more ambitious and more noble views than 
to repoſe himſelf in the arms of a harlot, reſolved to 
ingratiate himſelf with the Roman people, by be- 
ſtowing upon the ſoldiers ſuch lands as were ne- 
ceflary for their ſubſiſtence. This brought vaſt 
crowds of people together to implore his clemency, 
and among the reſt was the famous Publius Vir- 
gilius Maro, on whom the conqueror beſtowed the 
inheritance of his anceſtors. jth new diſſenſions 
broke out, and Auguſtys found it more difficult to 
obtain the ſovereignty of Rome, than he had at hiſt 
imagined, Antony was then in Egypt with Cle- 
; > | opatra, 


| as. anti 


„ 


opatra, and his wife Luculla, being fired with: jea- 


Jouſy, ſpirited up her brother Lucius to oppoſe 
Augeſtus. This occaſioned a new war, but Lucius 


being reduced by famine in the City of Peruſia, 3 


obliged to ſurrender, and Auguſt us geueroufly par- 
doned him, af ter which the conqueror returned to 
Rome in triumph. Fulvia, the wife of Anthon 


was obliged to leave Italy, and take refuge in Athens, 


and her huſband having been informed of the deſigns 
of Auguſtus, put to ſea with a great fleet, in order to 


oppoſe his fortunate competitor, He met Fulvia at 


Athens, but ſhe was then ſinking under a load of 


inſirmities, and ſoon after died, while he again 
embodied his men, and met Auguſtus at Brundu- 


Antony was joined by Pompeius, but thoſe who 


wiſhed: well to the intereſt of the-commonwealth, 
did all in their power to bring about a reconciliation 
between the contending parties. A reconciliation 
took place, and a new partition of the empire was 
made in the following manner. Africa was given 
to Lepidus, the weſt to Auguſtus, the eaſt to An- 


thony, and Pompeius was to enjoy Peloponeſſus, 


with all the conqueſts that he had made. Antheny 
marched his forces into the eaſt, where he obtained 
fame ſignal victories over the Parthians, while Au- 


rus took care of the provinces in Gaul, but 


Pompeius having refuſed to comply with ſome pro- 


between them Anthony, whoſe ambition was 


equal to.any perſon's whatever, 'ſent a fleet-of ſhips 
_ to the aſſiſtance of Auguſtus, who had reſolved to 
abridge the power of Pompeius, and although for 


ſome time he had but indifferent ſucceſs, yet his 


perſeverance was ſuch, that he never deſpaired of 


one day making himſelf maſter of the empire. He 


gave the comwand of his fleet ta Agrippa, who de- 


* 


r ſeazed 


feated Pompey, ſo that he was obliged to ſeek pro- 
tection from Anthony, whom he knew to be hi; 
enemy, but before he could have an opportunity of 
ſeeing him, he was taken priſoner by one of An- 
tony's lieutenants, who ordered him to be put to 
death, as an enemy to his maſter. TY 
Pompey being thus defeated and flain, and his 
men diſperſed, Kazuftus thought it would not be x 
difficult matter to deſtroy the reſt of the confederates 
in the fame manner. Lepidus had made an ir. 
ruption into the iſland of Scilly, under pretence that 
he was deprived of his ſhare in government, but he 
had loft the confidence of his ſoldiers, who had been 
bribed by perſons appointed for that purpoſe by 
Auguſtus. F N 
In the mean time Auguſtus prepared to meet him, 
but when he arrived in Sicily, he found him too 
contemptible to contend with. Accordingly, with 
the moſt undaunted reſolution, Auguſtus went in 
perſon to the camp of Lepidus, where a centurion 
attempted to kill him, but the ſoldiers who loved 
him for his unexampled bounty, crowded round him 
in great numbers, declaring that they were willing 
to follow him wherever he went. Upon that, Au- 
guſtus took up one of the eagles or enſigns in his 
Had, and having waved it in the air, almoſt the 
whole army ſaluted him with ſhouts of acclamation. 
This pare hers what Auguſtus expected from the pre- 
vious methods he had uſed to corrupt the ſoldiers, 
and Lepidus was obliged to come as an humble ſup- 
plicant before him to beg his life. Auguſtus was 
too generous to put him to death, and therefore 
having baniſhed him to Circæum, an obſcure place, 
he ſpent the remainder of his days there, under all 
the mortifying thoughts that ariſe from diſappointed 
ambition. So: FE 
The perſon who acquires power by conqueſt, 
will be procuring many friends, while. the thought- 


a. as aw a 2a 3 


followed with Cleopatra. 
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leſs crowd will flatter his vanity with all the giddy 
ſigm of the moſt changeable diſpoſitions. 
when Auguſtus returned to Rome from conquering 
. Lepidus, the ſenators with all the citizens met him, 
and beſtowed almoſt as much flattery upon him as 
it he had beech a god. He was ſtill ſenſible, how- 
ever, that while Antony was at the head of an 
army, he could not call himſelf qaperor, but ſo 
fertile was his genius, that he did not deſpair of 
ſerving him in the ſame manner he had done the 
others. Antony was ſtill in the eaſt, and having 


'hus 


* 


met with ſeveral conſiderable loſſes, Auguſtus cauſed 


a report to be ſpread, that he had become too effe- 
minate ever to conduct an army with prudence. 
Indeed, this report was in ſome meaſure true, for 
| Cleopatra, in whoſe company he ſpent moſt of his 


time, had made him ſo uxorious, that he ſeemed 
regardleſs of any thing that concerned the army. 


To every act of the moſt luxurious ſenſuality, he 
added ſuch folly as is ſcarce to be paralled in hiſtory. 
He gave her the kingdoms of Syria, Cyprus, Judea, 
. Cilicia, and many other places, and upon two ſons 
which he had by her, he beſtowed the title of 
kings. Such extravagant acts of folly, unbecoming 


the dignity of a hero, exaſperated the Romans to 


ſuch a height, that they could ſet no bounds to 


their reſentment. Antony hearing that Auguſtus 


was raiſing an army againſt him, ordered Canidius, 


his general, to march towards Europe, while he 


From the account of Antony's luxurious way of 


—_ even in the camp, when on the eve of a 
1 


deciſiye engagement, one would imagine that he 
had forgot every part of that character for which he 
had been fo diftinguiſhed, when he defeated Brutus 
and Caſſius, ſo fatal are the effect of female charms 

| 5 D 2 upon 
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upon the conduct of military commanders. Hoy. 
ever, there was an abſolute neeeſſity that war ſhould 
be declared in form, which was accordingly done, 
and both armies began to make the neceſſary pre- 
- parations for a battle. The army commanded b 
Antony, was compoſed of forces drawn det fuck 
"countries as he had conquered in the eaſt, and that 
under Auguſtus, of ſuch as had long fought under 
his ſtandard in different parts of the weſt. Antony, 
| beſides an army of upwards of one hundred thou- 
ſand men, had a fleet of five hundred ſhips, but 
although neither the army nor the navy of Auguſtus 
were ſo numerous, yet his men had been much 
better diſciplined, and longer accuſtomed to war, 
Indeed, both the armies and the fleets were ſo nu- 
merous, that it might well have been ſaid, that they 
were contending for the empire of the world. The 
- benevolent, however, looked with contempt, and 
even deteſtation on the moſt dignified conquerors, 
. who ſeemed to be not better than ſcourges in the 
hands of Divine Providence to puniſh guilty na- 
tions. The names of many good perſons, who go- 
verned as the fathers of their people, were now for- 
gotten, while thoſe who waſted whole nations, and 
murdered innumerable thouſands of their innocent 
fellow - creatures, are by too many conſidered as 
heroes. TOR ag 1 
Both the fleets came to an — at Actium, 
à city of Epirus, and for a conſiderable time they 
fougght with all the ardour of men who were deter- 
mined either to conquer or die. For ſome time the 
ſhips in Antony's fleet ſeemed to have the advantage, 
and probably they might have obtained it, had not 
his fatality in his attachment to Cleopatra haſtened 
on his ruin. About five o'clock in the evening, 
news was brought to Antony in his ſhip, that 
7 E > Cleopatra 


* 
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. Cleopatra had fled with about fifty ſhips, and An- 
4 tony, regardleſs of his honour, intereſt, or ſafety, 
; fled after her, while his whole fleet fell into the. 
| hands of Auguflus, ſo that there remained nothing 
to make the victory deciſive, but that of coming to 
a a general engagement with the forces who were 
it drawn up near the ſhore oppoſite to each other. 
But that was ſoon effected, for within four days 
after the naval engagement, Antony's men laid 


3 down their arms, and ſubmitted to the conqueror. 
t In the mean time Antony followed Cleopatra, 
and getting into the galley, where ſhe fat, remain- 
ed three days in filent melancholy, without ſpeak- 
ring a word. At laſt, he received the fatal account 
4 that his army had forſaken him, upon which, after 
y | attempting to kill himſelf, he ſer ſail for Alexandria, 
e where he arrived overwhelmed with grief, and 
d almoſt in a ſtate of deſpair. All that was now left 
5 for him to do, was to take care of Egypt, by raiſing 
e forces with the money he found in Cleopatra's trea- 
. © fury, and by prevailing on her to remain with him, fon 


. ſhe had formed a ſcheme of croſſing the Red Sea, in 
order to ſave herſelf from the Romans, from whom 


d | ſhe expected no mer pxp. 

it © This celebrated queen was now arrived at an age, 

« when female charms make but a faint impreſſion ; 
but ſo vain are women, that they often think to be 

„ held in the ſame degree of admiration at forty as 

y | twenty, From the whole of her conduct, ſhe ſeems 

to have been as deſtitute of ſincerity as of modeſty, 

* nor does it appear that fhe ever had any further 

„regard for Antony, than the love of power, which 

the beſtowed upon her in the moſt profuſe manner. 

d As it eould not be ſuppoſed that Antony could 


: long keep poſſeſſion of Egypt againſt the power of 
t Auguſtus, ſo he * propoſals to him, deſiring 
1 3 : 
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that he would only ſpare his life, and he would 
never give him any further diſturbance. In the mean 

time Cleopatra ſent private meſſengers to Auguſtus, 
telling him that ſhe was ready to reſign her crown, 
upon condition he would take her and her children 
under his protection. Auguſtus gave her the moſt 
ſolemn promiſe, that nothing ſhould be done to 
hurt her, upon condition that ſhe would deliver up 
Antony, or cauſe him to be murdered in what 
manner 'ſhe thought proper. Some of Anthony's 
friends received notice of this fecret negotiation, 
upon which hewas fired with B and reſentment, 
againſt a woman who had promoted his ruin. Cleo- 
patra's deſign was to try whether ſhe could not cap- 
tivate the heart of Auguftus, and for ſome time 
Antony thut himſelf up in a ſolitary retreat, but 
hearing that ſhe was negotiating with one Thryſus, 
whom Auguſtus had ſent to Alexandria for that 
purpofe, he broke out into the moſt ungovernable 
fury, having caufed Thryſus to be fcourged in 
the moſt ſhameful and cruel manner, and then ſent 
bim 'to the camp of Auguftus. As he had thus 
committed fo grofs a breach of the laws 'of nations, 
Auguſtus, who ought not, conſiſtent with the dig- 
wity of his character, to have taken fuch a mean 
revenge, ordered Hiparchus, Antony*s ambaſſador, 


td be puniſhed in the fame manner. | 

As Auguſtus had determined not to return to 
Italy, till he had ſubdued Egypt, he ſent Gallus, 
his lieutenant, before him, who took Paretonium, 
and Antony marching to its relief, thought to 
have cauſed a mutiny among the legions of the 
enem 15 by reminding them of his generoſity when 
they fought under him, but he was prevented from 
being heard by Gallus's commanding all the trum- 
pets in the army to found. But what was ſtill more 
N . mortifying 
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mortifying to Antony, he received news that the 


ſtrong town of Pluſium had been given up to Au- 
guſtus, and that the conqueror was on his march 
to Alexandria. i „„ rl 
Antony conſidered himſelf as under an abſolute 
neceſſity of making one vigorous effort, eſpecially as 
a ſmall body of his cavalry had defeated ſome of the 
advanced guards of Auguſtus, and therefore he pre- 
pared to bring together all the men that he could 
raiſe, and all the ſhips he could fit out. He ſent a 
challenge to Auguſtus to fight him in firigle com- 
bat, but the young conqueror had more prudence 
than to engage on ſuch unequal terms. At the 
ſame time he told the meſſenger to inform Antony, 


that there were many ways for him to die without 


engaging in ſingle combat, intimating thereby that 
he might imitate the conduct of Brutus and Caſſius, 


* 


whom he had defeated at Phillipi, 


We have now followed Antony through a long. 
ſeriesof victories, we have beheld his riſe and decline, 
and now we ſhall uſher him off from the ſtage of this: 


world, where had he acted with as much-innocence- 


as grandeur, had he been as eager to practice virtue 


as acquire fame, he would perhaps not have made ſuch. 


a figure in hiſtory. Finding that he could no longer 
delay coming to a general engagement, he ſpent the 
evening before with ſome of his friends, and in the 


| morning went to take a view of his army, which. 


was drawn up on an eminence near the city. He 
ſent orders to his fleet to attack that of the enemy, 
but how great was his confuſion when he ſaw them 
Join themſelves to thoſe of Auguſtus. The ſmall 


party of horſe that he had raiſed, deſerted him at 


the ſame time, and although he made a feeble ef- 
fort with the foot, yet they were ſoon diſordered, and. 
molt of them made priſoners. | 


By © Ro 
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All hopes now forſaking him, he returned to the 
city, and vented his rage againſt Cleopatra in the 
| bittereft terms, charging her with having betrayed 
him to his enemies. Whatever truth might be in 
that, certain it is, that Cleopatra was afraid of his 
reſentment, and therefore ſhe ſhut herſelf up in a 
tomb near the temple of Iſis, where ſhe concealed 
her treaſure. She alſo ordered, that it ſhould be 
given out that ſhe was dead, which ſo affected An- 
tony, that he lamented her fate in the bittereſt 
manner. He then ordered Aros, one of his freed 
men, to kill him; but the faithful ſervant drawing 
the ſword, plunged it into his own boſom, and fel] 
dead. on the fpot, chuſing rather to die than to 
murder his maſter, who had always treated him! in 
the moſt generous. manner. 

Antony beheld the fidelity of his ſlave for lows 
fime with filent admiration mixed with horror, and 
then drawing out the ſword, plunged it in his 
own bofom. For ſome time he remained ſpeech- 
leſs, but at laſt recovering himſelf a little, he called 
out to his fervants to put an end to his miſery, This | 
frightened them ſo much, that they all ran away, 
leaving him in the moſt inexpreſſible agomes, till 
news was brought that Cleopatra was ſtill alive, 
and then he deſired to be carried to her. This they 
complied with, but when they came to the gate of 
the ſepulchre, ſhe refuſed to open it. However, 
they flung ropes down to have him hoiſted up, bloody 
as he was. She treated him in the moſt tender 
manner, and he begging for a glaſs of wine, in 
order to haſten his end, entreated her to fave 
her life on any terms whatever. Having uttered 
theſe words, he expired in the arms of Cleopatra, 
whoſe charms co-operating with his own paſlions, 
had promoted his ruin. F 

Auguſto 
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- Auguſtus having heard that Cleopatra was ſhut 
up in the tomb, ſent Procullus to her, with a view 
of procuring her treaſure, but ſhe refuſed hm admit- 
tance, upon which, while ſhe was conferring with 
one of his attendants through the grate, Procullus 
got in at one of the windows, accompanied by two 
more, which Cleopatra ſeeing, would have ſtabbed 
herſelf, had they not prevented her, by wreſting the 
dagger out of her hand. At the ſame time, he exa- 
mined every place within the tomb, and removed 
what he thought ſhe might make uſe of to deſtroy 
herſelf, and then leaving her to her own melancholy 
reflections, returned to the camp to inform Au- 
guſtus, who waited for him with the utmoit im- 
patience, not doubting but Cleopatra would grace 
his triumph. ” $i 2 
When Auguſtus had received the intelligence 
brought him by Procullus, he enjoyed the utmoſt. 
ſatisfaction, and gave orders that Antony ſhould 
be buried in a manner ſuitable to his rank. He 
likewiſe ordered her to be brought to the palace, and 
treated with the utmoſt reſpect, but her melancholy 
preyed upon her ſpirits, and for ſome time ſhe re- 
fuſed to take any ſuſtenance. Her deſign was to 
have ſtarved herſelf to death, but Auguſtus cauſed 
it to be intimated to her, that if ſhe did ſo, he would. 


| withdraw his protection from her children. Mutual 


tenderneſs took place of every other conſideration, 
and ſhe reſolved to take whatever was preſcribed for 
her by the phyſicians, To impreſs the inhabitants 
of Alexandria with terror, and at the fame time 
procure from them that homage he had ſo long 
withed for, Auguſtus made a molt magnificent entry 
Into that celebrated city, where he was treated with 
all forts of flattery and adulation, but his triumph 
was diſgraced, by cauſing . Celario, the ſon of 

| 2 | Cæſar, 
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Cæſar, and Antyllus, the ſon of Antony, both dy 


Cleopatra, to be put to death. This was an act 
of cruelty, for which no excuſe can be pleaded, for 
generoſity is the greateſt virtue that can be found in 


the breaſt of a conqueror. Clemency and moderation 


are more illuſtrious in a hero, who has ſubdued 
nations, than the greateſt glare of power, for by 
that they convince the conquered that they can 


triumph over their own paſſions. The love of a 


conquered people is a better guard for a conqueror 


than the army, by which his laurels were acquired, 


for cruelty is ſure to create hatred. 


LT” T 22 


AS on as Auguſtus had reſtored the peace of the 


city, and given orders concerning ſuch things 
as were neceflary, he returned to viſit Cleopatra, 
whom he found drowned in tears. Some traces of 
her former beauty were ſtill diſcernable through the 
veil of grief, but like the fetting fun, they were too 
weak to attract the attention, and much leſs to 
engage the heart. YC yt OO 
She fell on her knees before him, but he raiſed 
her up, upon which a dawn of hoperevived her ſpirits, 


till finding Auguſtus inflexible, ſhe reminded him 
of Czfar's clemency, and the many acts of generoſity 


he had ſhewn her. There is perhaps nothing makes 
a more eaſy impreſſion on the mind than the tears 


and entreaties of a woman in diſtreſs, but Auguſtus 
was too well convinced of female perfidy to put any 


confidence in what ſhe ſaid. He knew that An- 
tony had haſtened his ruin by his attachment to 
her, and therefore he conſidered it his undoubted 


intereſt not to be taken in the ſame ſnare. Her 


riches 
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riches were all delivered up to Auguſtus, except a. 
few jewels, and he aſſuring her that her life ſhould. 
be ſpared, left her to the care of fome of his officers, 
his whole deſign being to make her a trophy. of his 
victories, However, as ſhe had ſome ſuſpicions of 
what he intended to do, and as one Dolabella, a 
young Roman, whom ſhe had corrupted, informed 
her that ſhe and her children were in a few days to 
be ſent priſoners to Rome, ſhe reſolved to put an 
eng to her on liſe .. ls 
Previous to her putting her horrid reſolution in- 
practice, ſhe deſired that ihe might be permitted to 
. viſit the tomb of Antony, and being carried thither, 
the flung herſelf upon his aſhes, determining that 
ſhe would not ſurvive one who had been ſo long dear 
to her, and who had ſhared with her both: in. proſ- 
perity and adverſity. Having given a vent to her 
grief, ſhe returned to the place of her confinement, 
which. was the palace of Auguſtus, and ordered that. 
a ſumptuous entertainment ſhould be got ready. She 
then dreiled herſelf. in the moſt elegant manner, and 
having eat as uſual, ordered every one to. retire, 
except her two female attendants, Iris and Char- 
mion.. A. baſket of fruit had been, by her order, 
cbnveyed. into her apartment, and in it was an aſp, 
concealed: in ſuch a manner, that none could know: 

of it but herſelf and. her women. 5 EL 
Every thing being now ready, ſhe wrote a letter: 
to Auguſtus, deſiring that ſhe might be buried along 
with Antony, and then: Jetting the aſp ſting her. 
boſom, ſhe ſunk down on- the couch. and died. 
When Auguſtus received her letter, he ſent meſ- 
ſengers to prevent her from putting her deſign in, 
execution, but too late; for when they arrived, 
they found herlying in the royal robes, and Charmion, 
and Irie, who had followed her example, after putting. 


the: 


the diadem on the head of their royal miſtreſs, fell 
don dead by the fide of the couch. k. 
- Such was the end of Cleopatra, the laſt remain- 
ing branch of the kings of Egypt, and with. her fell 
2 monarchy that had continued to flourifh from the 
moſt early ages, and whoſe ſovereigns had performed 
as great actions as any we find mentioned in hiſtory. 
In a public character, ſhe ſeems to have been 
deſtitute of every principle of ſincerity, nor did ſhe 
conſider the breach of the moſt ſolemn treaties as a 
crime. Ambitious, revengeful and cruel, ſhe 
thought no crimes teo great by which ſhe could 
eſtabliſh her power, and ſupport her grandeur. In 
her private character ſhe bad diveſted herſelf of mo- 
deſty, nor in the gratification of her paſſions, could. 
ſhe tafte thoſe pleaſures that low from virtuous love. 
There is not perhaps in the univerſe any one cha- 
racter ſo bad, as not to have ſome ſpark of virtue re- 
maining, and yet we meet with ſome whoſe vices. 
are of ſo enormous and complicated a nature, that if 
any virtue remains, they are totally obſcured, This 
| Jaft ſeems to have been the character of Cleopatra, 
for we can only find two things that ſeems to give 
the leaſt extenuation to her guilt. She had been. 
brought up in the midſt of eivil diſſenſions, and con- 
ſequently often in danger of her life. This might 
give her mind a ferocious turn, which a variety of 
events contributed towards the improvement of. 
Her dangers obliged her to call her charms to her 
aſſiſtance, and they completed her run. 
According to the dying requeſt of Cleopatra, her 
remains were depoſited beſide thoſe of Antony, for 
although Auguſtus was not a little diſappointed 
that he could not grace his triumph with the queen off 
Egypt, yet as the manner of her death was in high 
eſteem among the Romans, the honour of a funeral 


Was 
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was granted to her, and her two faithful compa-- 
nions, who had each laid violent hands on them- 
. ²¼mm̃ ! Ü nnn ]‚ 
Antony being now no more, and all the other 
pretenders to the ſovereignty cut off, Auguſtus 

ſettled the affairs of Egypt, and then began to re- 
volve in his own mind whether he. ſhould. reſtore 
Rome to its antient grandeur, or, eſtabliſh himſelf. 
abſolute ſovereign. , Io ſettle a matter of ſuch im- 
portance was extremely difficult, for the examples of 
ſeveral others who had gone before him, ſuch as 
Sylla and Cæſar, made a deep impreſſion on his. 
mind. He knew that the Roman empire was now 
advanced to ſuch a ſtate of grandeur, and their con- 
queſts ſo extenſive, that it would require the moſt un- 
däaunted courage, the moſt conſummate prudence, 

and the moſt inflexible perſeverance to govern it. 

He was not deſtitute of ambition, but ſtill he thought 
the taſk of ſo important a nature, that he would not en- 
gage in any thing without the advice of his faithful 
friends Mæcenas and Agrippa, whom he had 
always treated with the utmoſt reſpect, and to whoſe 
opinions he paid the greateſt deference. 


As it often happens in ſuch caſes where a thing 
of importance is referred to two friends, they ge- 
nerally differ in their opinions, although the motives. 
may remain in ſecret. Agrippa adviſed him to 
reſtore the power of the ſenate, poſſibly in order to 
aggrandize himſelf, but he was oppoſed by Mæce- 


nas, who ſaid all he could, in order to perſuade Au- 


guſtus not to give up that power which he had ac- 
quired with ſo much toil. The reaſons, urged by 
Mzcenas, were, conſiſtent with the ambitious views. 
formed by Auguſtus, and therefore he reſolved to 
take the government upon himſelf, | 
86 | a 3 From 
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Freer this circumſtance we need not be ſurpriſes 


that Auguſtus eſteemed Mæcenas ever after, by 
honouring him with a large ſhare of his friendſhip, 


Indeed, their tempers in private life were very 


much alike; for although Auguftus was brave in 
the field, yet he was no ftranger to pleaſure when 
the toils of the camp were over. Mæcenas was one 
who had ſtudied the fine arts, and was a patron of 
learned men, but he loved pleafure rather than virtue, 
and was not ayerſe to flattery. He ſeems to have 
been one of thoſe miniſters who take pleaſure in 
diftributing the princes favours to thoſe who could: 
produce any thing fine, but it does not appear 
that ſolid: Enowle Boe, accompanied with utili 
could ever merit his attention, and probably, he. 
cauſe he was no judge of true merit. 
Under the influence of this miniſter, and N 
ticularly guided by his inſtructions, Auguſtus aſ- 
ſumed the imperial authority, and by all the arts 
that he was maſter of, endeavoured to make him- 
ſelf as popular on: the "throne: as he had been in the 
field. | He pretended” to confirm the power of the 
three eſtates, namely, the fenate, the army, and: 
the people, but at the ſame time took care that 
nothing but a ſhadow of power ſhould reign with: 
a . he placed himſelf at the head of each, ſo- 
avg nothing. could be done until his approbation 
was firſt obtained. So powerful is art in ſome- 
princes, and ſo tamely do the people ſubmit to 
flavery, aſter they have been harraffed with all che 
Horrors of a civil war. Every title that could flatter: 
his vanity, or contribute towards making his power 
abſolute, was conferred upon him, and the people 
feemed now to court Lavery as men as their . 


had oppoſed i 8 
That 
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That nothing might be wanting to ſecure his 
popularity, he cauſed many new laws to be enacted, 
all tending to refine the manners of the people, ſo- 
that the Romans, who had been long accuſtomed 
to war, began to reliſh the ſweets of peace, and to 
wiſh for a continuance of it. Their former bar- 


barity had in a great meaſure been nouriſhed by the 
ſhews of gladiators, but Auguſtus ordered that theſe 


ſhews ſhould only be exhibited twice in the year, 
nor ſhould they begin ro fight till they received the 
abſolute orders f the ſenate for that purpoſe, for he 
thought ĩt eonſiſtent with his own ſafety to treat the 
ſenators with the greateſt reſpect. 5 | 
_ 1 Certain it is, that no prince could have done more 
to ingratiate himfelf with his fubjects than Au- 
guſtus, ſor all ranks of people were admitted to his 
preſence, and he heard their complaints with the 
greateſt condeſcenſion. In the mean time, he never 
offered to interfere wfth the courſe of juſtice, unleſs 
it appeared to him that the laws had been ſtretched. 
beyond their proper bounds, and then in ſuch caſes: 
he would ſubmit to become an advocate for the in- 
jured party, well-knowing that his preſence would 
plead more powerfully than his eloquence. There 
are many inſtances. of his clemency recorded in the 
writings of the claſſic authors, and although ſome: 
of them may ſeem to have been exaggerated, yet 
there is no doubt but many of the accounts are true. 
An old ſoldier, who had ferved:'him many years in 
the wars, preſented him a petition relating to a-ſuit: 
that he had depending in the ſenate, upon which 
the emperor deſired him to go and hire an advocate. 
« Alas, (ſaid the ſoldier) I fought for you in 
| « perſon, and not by proxy, at the battle of 
« Actium.““ Auguſtus was ſo firuck with his: 
honeſt ſimplicity, that he went and pleaded his. 
_ cauſe 
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cauſe for him in perſon. Indeed, there ſeemed to 
be a total change in his natural temper, for he took 
pleaſure in pardoning ſuch as conſpired againſt him, 
and to ſecure their friendſhip for the future, ofte 
heaped great favours upon themn. 
But while he cultivated the arts of peace in Rome, 
he did not negle& to take care of the moſt diſtant 
provinces in the empire. Tiberius ſubdued the Cer. 
tebrians in Spain, and forced them to ſubmit to 
ſuch terms as he thought proper. Lollius drove 
ſuch of the Germans out of Gaul as had croſſed the 
Rhine, and penetrated into that province, while 
Piſo, who commanded in Pamphylio, drove many 
barbarous nations back to their own country, who 
had penetrated into Thrace. Caius, the grandſon. 
of Auguſtus, defeated the Dacians, and put many 
of them to the ſword. In Dalmatia, the people 


who had never been thoroughly brought under the. 


Roman yoke, roſe to the number of upwards of two 
hundred thouſand men, and threatened. ta make an 
irruption into Italy, but they were defeated by Ger- 
manicus and Tiberius. It was remarkable, that 
when Barro, the general of thoſe barbarians, was 
aſked how he preſumed to take up arms. againſt the 
Romans, he boldly anſwered, That the Dalma- 
<« tians were a free people, and that the Romans. 
ac were murderers and thieves, who came to diſturb 
them in the peaceable poſſeſſion of their rights and 
privileges.“ The arms of Auguſtus were not ſo 
ſucceſsful in every part of the empire, for Quin- 
tillius. Varus having penetrated too far into Ger- 
many, was defeated, and he with his whole army 
cut in pieces. This was ſuch a ſtroke as Auguſtus. 
had not hitherto met with, and it affected him the 
more ſenſibly, as the -unfortunate legions were the 
braveſt in the whole army. | 
"AB a The 
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The flouriſhing ſtate of Auguſtus's affairs at 
Rome, notwithſtanding ſome loſſes in the provinces, 
was interrupted by domeſtic evils, namely, the 
vices of his own relations. His wife Livia, whom 
he had married in a ſcandalous manner while her 
huſband was alive, was a woman of a haughty dil- . 
poſition, and ſhe did not fail to domineer over him 
with the moſt imperious ſway, | | 
She had two ſons by her former huſband, namely, 
Druſus and Tiberius, ' but Druſus died of a cold 
that he contracted in the camp. Tiberius, her 
other ſon, was a young man of good abilities, but 
he was of a cruel, vicious diſpoſition, and obſti- 
nately bent on ſeeking revenge againſt al! thoſe 
whom he imagined gave him the moſt trifling 
affront. TELLS FIST . K . 
Auguſtus had a daughter named Julia, by his 
former wife Scibonia, and her father having married 
her firſt to Agrippa, one of his lieutenants, and 
then to Tiberius, his ſon-in-law; ſhe not only 
launched out into all ſorts of extravagance, but alſo 
plunged herſelf into the moſt horrid ſcenes of de- 
bauchery. Auguſtus beheld with concern, the 
vicious conduct of his daughter, and as ſhe was 
become a ſcandal to the court, he baniſhed her to 
Pandatria, along with her mother Scribonia, for- 
bidding any perſon to viſit her without an order 
from himſelf. Whatever Auguſtus felt on that 
occaſion, may eaſily be conceived by an indulgent 
parent, eſpecially as he was then far advanced in 
years, and ſtruggling under the decay of nature. 
U. C. .. Under theſe afflicting circumſtances in 
766 his family, he appointed Tiberius witk 
7 with: him in the government, and deſired 
that the ſenate and the people ſhould pay him the 


kigheſt honours, He then made choice of twenty 
| EH patricians 
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were to aſſiſt him in 
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patriciansas:a ſtanding council, who with the ſenate 
a public affairs, that he might 
enjoy the ſweets. of tranquility without interruption. 
He ordered the people to be numbered, and found 
that they amounted to upwards: of four millions, 
from which we may conclude that mankind were in 


thoſe ages much more numerous than at preſent. 


This was one of the laſt ſolemn acts performed by. 
Auguſtus, for ſoon after, in his 2 along with 
Tiberius to Hlirica, he was taken ill at Beneventum, 
and died at Nola, in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his 
age, and forty-ſecond of his rei g. 

Whatever might be the character of Auguſtus, 
either in private or public life, certain it is, that 
the Romans treated his memory with great reſpect, 
and paid him the higheſt honours. n his death 
bed he gave Tiberius and the council, together with 
the ſenate, the moſt wholefome adviſe, and in par- 
ticular recommended to them not to defire to enlarge 
the bounds of the empire, becauſe it was already 
too large for the head. He recommended unity 
among” the ſenators, and pointed out the: necefſity 
they were under to ſubmit to his ſucceſſor, 'Tibe- 
rius, whom he had by his will appointed emperor, 
and left particular directions concerning his funeral. 

Thus died Octavius Auguftus Ceſar, one of the 


moſt celebrated men we find mentioned in hiſtory, 


whether we confider him as a Warrior,, a ſovereign, 


dr a friend to learning and learned men. It is true, 


ſome part of his life, eſpecially when joined with 
the triumvirate, was ſtained with ſeveral acts of 


epuelty, but poſſibly theſe might have happened in 
conſequence of his deſire to promote the intereſt of 
the republie, and to preſerve himſelf from the power 
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6 Certain it is, that after the battle of Actium, no 
prince could have done more to promote the intereſts 
of his ſubjects than Auguſtus. He ſeemed to make 
the arts of peace his ſtudy, and he took a e 5 
pleaſure in converſing with learned men. Many 
good laws were drawn up under his immediate in- 
ſpection, and the people who had been long har- 
raſſed by inteſtine diviſions, made ſuch improve- 
ments in uſeful knowledge as had never been at- 
tempted before. At his death, the Roman empire 
was the moſt extenſive the ſun had ever ſnone upon. 
It contained great part of Europe, partieularly, ſome 
parts of Germany, Spain, Gaul, Italy, Greece, IIly- 
ricum, Dacia, and Panonia, to which may be added 
the ſouthern parts of Britain, though not then totally 
ſubdued. Medea, Judea, Syria, Meſopotamia, - 
Armenia, and all thoſe provinces called the Leſſer 
Aſia, were joined to the empire, together with 
Egypt, Numidia, Mauritania, W and many 
other provinces in Africa. 

The revenues of tne empire were equal to its 
extent, for as we are able to judge at this diſtance 
of time, near forty millions of our money was yearly 
paid into the treaſury. No period ever produced a 
greater number of learned men, witneſs the immortal 
writings of Horace, co Livy, Ovid, and many 
others, whoſe names will be celebrated as _ a8 the 
latin language is taught, _ 

But the greateſt happineſs that the peophvenjoyud: 
was that of being delivered from thoſe inteſtine di- 
vitons by which the republic had for many years 
been torn in pieces. The Romans were now arrived 
at a ſtate of maturity, they were united under one 

head, and inſtead of nominal liberty, for which they 
had fo long contended, they en * that which _ | 
real, 
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real, even under a prince cloathed with ſovereign 
P—T—ĩ AA TT TIE Ee 
In the twenty- fiſth year of the reign of Auguſtus 
Cſar, and the ſeven hundred and fifty-ſecond year 
of Rome, Jeſus Chriſt was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea, about four thouſand and four hundred years 
after the creation of the world. This was one of the 
moſt important events that ever took place; for 
that Divine Teacher came to revive the knowledge 
of real virtue among men, and bring them back to 
a ſenſe of that original righteouſneſs by which alone 
they can obtain the divine favour. At that time 
there was a general expectation in the world that 
ſome great perſon was to appear, and although the 
birth of our Saviour did not make a very conſpicuous 
appearance, yet that doctrine taught by him ſpread 


itſelf throughout the Roman empire. 


LSD TEA hd 


A.D E have hitherto: traced the affairs of 
Rome through a variety of changes 
15 always riſing to grandeur, but now we muſt 

gradually follow them to a ſtate of declenfion, through 

2 ſeries of luxury and crimes unknown to their an- 

ceſtors. Tiberius aſcended the throne when the 

empire was in a ſtate of tranquility both at home and 
abroad, and although his manners were rather for- 
bidding than engaging, yet had he attended to the 
intereſt of the republic, he might have reigned glo- 
riouſly and been crowned with immortal honour ; 
but advantages are often thrown away upon thoſe 
who are moſt unworthy of them.  _- | 
He had been but a ſhort time on the throne when 
jealouſy ſeemed to get the better of his reaſon, and 
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as Agrippa Poſthumus, the ſon of Julia, by the 
general of that name, was ftill alive, he reſolved to 
deſtroy him. Accordingly, he firſt ordered him to 
de baniſhed to the iſland of Plauſium, and then em- 
ployed a centurion devoted to his intereſt, to murder 
him privately. News of his death being brought to 
Rome, Tiberius diſſembled with ſo much art, that 
he denied having any hand in, or any knowledge of 
the murder, and at the ſame time threatened to 
- puniſh the centurion in the moſt exemplary manner, 
but this underſtrapper had been taught how to act 
his part, and as the emperor had promiſed to indem 
nify him, ſo the matter was huſhed up, and no 
further notice taken of it. r . 
The ſpirit of liberty was now in a manner extindt 
among the Roman people, they ſeemed to court 
ſlavery, and that they might give the moſt con- 
vincing proof of their ſordid diſpoſition, every thing 
even of a legal nature, that ought to have come 
under the cognizance of the ſenate, was referred to 
the emperor. Indeed, Tiberius was ſo well ac- 
quainted with diflimulation, that he triumphed in 
the moſt eaſy manner over the ſenate, who were 
no ſunk into all ſorts of luxury. He repreſented 
to them that he had not abilities ſufficient to govern 
the empire after ſo great a man as Auguſtus, and 
therefore expatiated largely on the obligations he was 
under to the ſenators, who aſſiſted him with their 
council, He even went ſo far as to tell them that 
any one province of the empire was ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy his moſt ambitious views, upon which Aſinius 
Gallus boldly demanded which of the provinces he 
would make choice of, WE ET 
Tiberius, who did not expect ſuch a queſtion 
being propoſed to him, was conſiderably diſconcert- 
ed, but aſſuming an air of humility, he wm the 
9 enate 


* 
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| ſenate that it was inconſiſtent with the duty he owed 
to the public, to make choice of any ſingle pro- 
' vince, but to abide by their directions. 
Gallus began to look upon the queſtion propoſed 
by him as rather imprudent, and Tiberius being im- 
portuned by the adulations of the ſenate, took upon 
himſelf the whole government, and reigned in a far 
more arbitrary manner than any had ever done before 
him. eie . | 
I be firſt years of the reign of Tiberius were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by many acts of clemency, for he often 
refuſed to puniſh thoſe who had publicly libelled 
him, telling their accuſers, that people in a free 
city ought to deliver their ſentiments with freedom. 


Nay, it often happened, that when the ſenate offered 


to ratify whatever he ſhould think proper to dictate, 
he would tell them that he was not infallible, and 
therefore they ought not to truſt him with too much 
power. Some perſons propoſed that he ought to 
raiſe the taxes, in order to ſupport his own gran- 
deur; he anſwered, << that he would act as a faith- 
ful ſhepherd, by ſhearing his ſheep without ſtrip- 
. <6 ping off their ſkins.” . of 
Nor were his views confined to ſuch things as 
ſeemed only to aggrandize himſelf by a well-timed 
diſſimulation, for he made ſeveral laws to puniſh all 
_ abuſes of a public nature, ſuch as diſorderly 
houſes, and every thing that tended towards cor- 
rupting the morals of the people. Before that time, 
it had been but too common for the people in Rome 
to aſſaſſinate each other as they were walking along 
the ſtreets, and ſeditions were very frequent, eſpe- 
cially among thoſe who had lived before the go- 
vernment was properly ſettled; but Tiberius put a 
ſtop to theſe proceedings, and made the people pay 
a proper regard to the laws. On the other hand, 
= the 
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ö 
the ſenate did all they could to flatter his vanity, | 


and whatever he might think of them, he endea- 
voured to conciliate their affections. „„ | 
While Tiberius was thus endeavouring to in- = 
gratiate himſelf with the people by all the arts of 
diſſimulation, Germanicus acquired great popularity | | 
among the ſoldiers, who were in a manner devoted 
to his intereſt, and they reſolved to chuſe him em- | 
peror. Prudence, however, hindered him from 
complying with the requeſt of the army, and in 
order to give the emperor a convincing proof of his 
attachment to his intereſt, - he at the hazard of his 
own life, ordered all thoſe to be put to death who 
fought to force the honour upon him. Tiberius 
was charmed to hear of the loyalty of Germanicus, 
but when he was informed that he had carried his 
conqueſts beyond the Rhine, and ſubdued ſeveral 
barbarous nations, his jealouſy began to take the 
alarm, and therefore he reſolved, if poffible, to get 
him into his power, where he would not have the 
legions to aſſiſt him, in caſe any injury was offered 
CCC ↄↄ // 8 
N A D. While he was projecting ſchemes to 
s bring about the deſtruction of Germanicus, 


To 17 zn impoſtor ſtarted up in Italy, who aſ- 
ſumed the name of Agrippa, who had been dead 
many years, and however idle and infignificant the 
report might appear, yet iuch was the popular 
clamour, that the ſtate ſeemed to be threatened with 
inteſtine convulſions. The real name of this im- 
poſtor was Clemens, and Tiberius, ever a maſter of 
the arts of diſſimulation, employed two ſoldiers to 
ingratiate themſelves into his favour, which they 
did, and brought him priſoner to the emperor, who 
ordered that he ſhould be confined in a W 
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and th e he was put to death in ene Privat 


- Manner. - 1 7 15% i n 
While On going on in this manner, the 


"Parthians rebelled, and, murdered two of the, 


neither ee nor promiſes coul rp ring dien 
into o Tiberius, who on other occaſions of a 
ſimilar nature would have been to take the field 
embraced this opportunity of recall; ing Germanicus 
with the legions under his man. for which 
pupoſe he ſent notice to him that the ſenate, had 
"decreed him a triumph, and that it 777 8 0 be much 
more for his intereſt to return to Ital 7 than to remain 
in Germany, where he had done every thing in his 
| power to curb the inſolence of the barbarians,” 
In anſwer to theſe ſolicitations, Germanicus deſi ired 
leave of the emperor to remain; one, year longer In 
Germany, in order to finiſh his conqueſts, . but 
berius, like a true maſter of diſſimulation, "prevailed 
upon him by a great number of promiſes to chang e his 
reſolution, _ Accordingly, he returned to, Rome, 
| where he was treated with the utmoſt reſpect, for 
many thouſands of the citizens came out to meet 
Hips and the gracefulneſs of his perſon, with the 
pearance of his five children in his triumphal 
Sho beketd be bim an PIR Ba admiratior to all 
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% could to 
.and placed the King of Armenia upon the throne, 


the affliction of the people was ſo great, that 
E 
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of bis notice. 4% conceal his real i intentions, he 
ſed in the ſenate, that Germanicus ſhould have 
all Aſia aſſi ned him, but he took care at the ſame 
time that Cneius Piſo ſhould be ſent thither, in 
order to be a check upon his conduct, and reſtrain 
nis ambition within proper bounds. 
A. D. Accordingly Germanicus ſet out for 
* Aſia with every thing neceſſary for carry- 
ing on the war, and although Piſo did all 
Fuftrate his defigns, yet he took Cilicia, 


gp 6g he had been driven from it by an uſurper, 


The Parthians were obliged to ſubmit at the ſame 
time, but nothing could ſet bounds to the rage of 
Piſo, and the implacable malice of his wife Plancina, 
who left nothing undone to traduce his character in 
.the moſt infamous manner. Germanicus, however, 
was endowed with ſuch an equanimity of temper, that 
he took no notice of the plots hatching againſt him, 


and to convince them that he was under no appre- 


henſion from any thing they could do, he undertook 


a voyage to Egypt, pretending that his ſole motive 
was the viſiting the antiquities of that celebrated 


country, which were then eſteemed ſuperior to all 
others. 


Upon his return from Eg ypt, he fell ſick, and 
not doubting but poiſon had been adminiſtered to 
him, by ſome perſons employed by Piſo, he ſent for 


that . and told him, that for the future, he 
woul 
laſt, the ſeverity of his deſtemper mocked the power 


have no farther connections with him. At 


of medicine, and he died lamented by every worthy 


perſon in the whole, empire. Every one mourned 


for him, for all had formed the ſtrongeſt hopes of 
him as the next ſucceſſor to the emperor. Indeed, 
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| 57 ſeemed by « every part · of their Nee to haye 


e i out ſor deſtruction, 10 enereaſe the 

diſcontent, Agrippa, the wife of Germa- 
a arfived in Tealy, carrying the, dead aſhes of 
Her huſband, ' and attended by her children, who 
Had been along with their father throughout ev vet 


w# 


Part, both. in Germany. and the eaſt, 


AS 'the approached | the city, moſt of the | people 
came out to meet her, and being + attended b the 
ſenators in their robes, the who exhibited ons 
' ſcene of lamentation. For ſome time they e 
voured to conceal their ſorrow, but no ſooner were 
the aſhes of the deceaſed depoſited in the Mauſoleum 
that had been erected for Auguſtus, than they tore 
| taeir hair, and teſtified W grief by eyery action 
that could be expreſſed. From this, we may an 
that the only way to procure ſolid peace, and the 


real love of our fellow-citizens, is by doing every | 


thing in our power to promote the intereſts of our 
country, withour an attachment to any party \ what- 
ever. 5 
The emperor, nn ent ich his common diſ- 
fimulation, pretended to be as much affected with 
the death of Germanicus as any perſon in Rome, and 
althôugh he knew that Piſo had acted as the inſtru- 
ment ef his erveley, and inſatiable revenge, yet he 
mitted an-accuſation to be preferred ag againſt him, 
at the inſtance of Agrippa, the wife b the de- 
ceaſed. I 
„Weder Germanicos was 0 off by ppiſen, 
by any other of Piſo's machinations, does not 


bole Me 1 pear, eſpecially at this diſtance of time, 
when it Is 10 difficult to enquire into things of that 


nature. All we know, is, that the trial was pro- 


tracled ſeveral weeks, and before the Judges, 11200 
final reſolution, Piſo made 8 end of 5 


come ta a 
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whole, guilt, cried aloud for condign puniſhment, 
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gell, consent v with the depraved n notions. of 1 
countrymen. he. judges tried bis wife a 


but by the intereſt of ſome of thoſe in power, The 
was acquitted, and reſtored to all. that her Wee 
hen as à free citiaen. 

Tranquility heing in ſome Tl reſtored,” and 
Tibe berius looking upon government as a thing t tog 
difficult for him to manage, aſſociated himſelf y wit 
Druſius, his own ſon, and retired to the country, 
under pretence of taking the benefit of the air, in 
order, to re-eſtabliſh his health. But the emperor 
was not f ered to en Gyre peace which he ſeeneg 
eag r to covet, Us ad been, extremely cruel in ; 
granting an unlimited power tothe quæſtors in Ga ut 
and they had oppreſſed the people in Tar moſt. 72100 

nanner. 
At laſt they took up arms; and were fecohded'! 11 
$acrovir and F lorus, two very experienced generals, 
and at that time formidable enemies to the Roman, 
wer, but they were defeated with great ſlau hter, 
"the legions. under the command of Caius Siu 
pho had been ordered to march againſt them, Som 12 
the diſturbances happened at the ſame tinic ug 
the OMAN diſcipline prevailed er 
d peace was again reſtored to the empife. 
From this period we muſt begin to confider "the 
emperor Tiberius in a new light, or rather in "hills | 
natural colours that marked out the moſt diſtin 
guiſhed parts, of his character, namely, a Shears 


min making his ſubjects unhappy, an unlariabſ 


mies, and a determined reſolution to wreck his ven- 
geance upon nem. Mean, felfiſh, and ſuſpicious, 
he employed 1 none but ſuch as were of the ſame d Y 
poſition with himſelf; 25 the corruptions Gf morals, 


3 0 itt | 


revehge againſt all thoſe whom he ſuppoſed his ener 
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$i he ah 0 gurt, 61 or at the fountain head, diffuſed itſelf 
4 Sl ranks of people in the empire. Virtue 
Was reduced to an empty name, and rice was cul- 
tivated under its ſacred character. E- ry obliga: 
non to the performance of moral actions, was nt 
jected, or rather deſpiſed, and the beate general 
E = to be haſtening towards their deſtruction. 
regard was paid either to promiſes or Tovehiants, 
the ſuch a general infincerity took plate, that une is 
ready to ĩmagine that both private : and public Virtue 

forfook the Romans at once. I 
Sej Janus. the favourite of we} eror, and PA 
of the vileſt wretches that ever exiſted, e 
to Tiberius that Cremutius Tordus; "Wh had 
written: the annals of Rome, was an ene my td mo- 
anal government, and therefore it 'was refolyel 
pon that he ſhould looſe his life, but the Intrepid 
0 finding himſelf deydted to deſtruction, laid 
violent hands upon himſelf before his enemies Told 
wreek their vengeance upon him. This Seſanus 
was by birth a Volſcian, and Wich reſp pect tO his 
gatutal qualities. one of thoſe wretches > whit infi- 
nuate themſelves into the fayour of their ſovereig igns, 
in order to domineer over the people, While the 
abi ſanQion of the throne ſcreens them from 
public juſtice, Cunning, fly, artful, and deceit- 
ful; he Pretended to be the friend of the people, 
| while be was no more than the ſervile minion of his 
maſter. By his obſequiouſneſs, he had riſe 65 the 
higheſt degree of power, and although his en alen 
Was mean, yet he had ſo far 1 himſelf with 
the emperor, _ that nothing was done without his 
cohcurrence, In à word, he was one of thoſe 
monſters that are at all times a ruin to the com- 
monality, where they are encouragede either by weakgr 
wicked princes, Moral obligation was 17 Toa. 

hdere 
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. him as any way important, and every 
| ing, o 4 political, nature, that ſeemed molt likely 
 aggrandize the power of the prince and inſlave 
10 A wt looked upon as the moſt valuable 
of à miniſter, whoſe deſign was o 
885 1 — the rights. of the people, aki: m 
& faves. . a 9] 
2 retch, notwithſtanding his nicagiorighal 
yet, had 5 9 molt ambitious views, and from a variety 
of. gircumſtances, it, appears that he even aimed to 
e himſelf emperor of Rome. He bribed one of 
us, Freatuxes to, murder Druſius, the ſon of Pi. 
erius, ID never. called, him toan b th wah ſuch 
rant act of cruelty. Tiberius, though in 
reſpects a man not deſtitute of natural abi ties, 
Y game A flung to the abilities of his miniſter, 
ng that he could not eſtabliſh his power 
92 of, Germanicus were alive, per. 
i ak Pact, to retire, to a priv ate ſeat in-the 
try, bot doubting: but that in his abſence, he 
4 SA an opportunity. of governing. the apf 
Cota, SA F 22 * 
The emperor complied with Kis tenden, but. 2 
his 12 055 of. retirement was in the — 
Rome, he found that ſo many people came daily to 
him with petitions, that he reſolved to look out for 
A place more retired from the world, for it appears 
was now tired with the affairs of govern 
ment,. and wanted to enjoy that tranquility-which 
ane be had on a throne, Accordingly, be retireu 
| e iſland of Capua near Naples, where he-:gave 
Walk up to ſuch dabaccheries as are not proper to 
X mentioned. ., Unnatural. crimes. were tranſacted 
i uly i in his prefence, and he ſeemed. to takea pleas 
U re in ſuch vii as are ſhocking to human nature. 
W omen of the Oh” 22 were eee ke 
eb I” 
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lawleſs tyrant, and all the ſober. people i in the 
empire looked. upon him as a monſter not n of 
. in human ſociety. - A 
While he was thus indulging himſelf. in ſuck 
ime: as are a diſgrace to human. nature, his 
Favourite Sejanus was endeavouring to eſtabliſ his 
power in the city, by means that will at all times 
Make a man odious to is fellow ſubjects. Informer 
of the baſeſt ſort were employed to give notice of 
what paſled in every private company, and words 
in the moſt innocent manner were often con- 


. rued into crimes. The moſt facred character Was 


not free from blame, nor could virtue 1925 protect 
be non dignified. e 


. 5 * 
3 


Accounts of his proceedings w regu arly ſent 
80 the emperor, who did not ah much as call in 
queſtion. the conduct of his miniſter, whoſe ſole in- 

tention ſeems to have been to make himſelf great on 
the ruins of the Eu cure [The children, of Ger- 
manicus were looked upon b e people as the un- 
doubted heirs to the i imperial Se and therefore 
Sejanus procured a vile perſon, one of his own 
| creatures, to arreſt the two oldeſt, namely, Nero 

and Pruſius, and they were put to death privately 
in a dungeon. In a word, this vile monſter Sejanus 
Went on in fuch a manner, that all ranks of people 
jobked upon him as an object of deteſtation. He 
Yo at defiance the moſt Raered obligations, and 
ſeemed deſirous of power for no other purpoſe but 
"that of trampling upon the rights of a brave and 
free. people, who had arrived at a ſtate of grandeur 
unknown to all the nations around them. 

The aſpiting views of Sejanus, w which ſeemed to 
gel from à mind ſolel y actuated by Ambition; 
farmed the fears of the emperor, and he be 
tha pon himfelf as Fs an clas 2 

taking 
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Vente art ged his dead 


One would have imagined that the death of the 
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uiking exre" to preſerve himſelf. Accordipgly, 1 
cauſed his favourite miniſter to be apprehended, but 


conſiſtent with every part of his chatacter, diſſem- 


{6' mit uch, that he ſent a $52) of to the ſenate, 
dug cher to ſhew him all the favour they could 
conſiſtent with the laws, and at the ſame time told 
Sejanus' that he would have ſhips ready to convey 
him out of Italy, ik . thing of a rigorous nature EY 
ſhould happen ſenate, however, were not in 
the leaſt unac W with che natural dif) ſpofition of 
the em peröf, aud therefore as ſoon as Sejanus Was 
broug ke them „ they ordered him tor imme 


diate execution. 


This was a — 180 fortune that he netle ex- 
pet Ed, and to his great mortification, all thoſe who 
pretended to be his friends, forſook him as a perſon 
hi whom'ir was not ſafe to have any conneQion. 

Wi e load ed him with curſes and execta- 

tons my was $ Jeading | to the place of execution. 
the” executioner had ffrangled him, the 

dy through the ſtreets, 

and not fais de with that, they wrecked their ven- 
geance upon all his children and dependants. Such 
in general, 18 the fate of favourites, and it ought to 
be a leſſon to ſtateſmen never to forget the intereffs 
of 'the þ ople, and never to but any confidence 1 in 
the promiſes that an arbitrary tyrant may happen! 0 
make to them. 


favourite would have induced the emperor to rela 
18 ſeverity, and cultivate the affe ctions of bf S 
ople; — quite the reverſe took place. 
liga „the ſon of Germanicus was ſtill alive, 
au as 75 vicious in the whole of his Fer 


Seit Vertilius ' wrote a ſatire againſt him, 
"Which he was put to death, and ſoott after Plaufins, 


N 
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the wiſe of Piſe fo, ſhared the ſame fate, unpitied by 


every 25 who iſhed well' to their country. All 
tho "who | 175 been the tizans of Seſanus, either 


ſuffered death by the h; Lo of the comin on execu- 
tioner, or made away with themſelves, 7 conſent 
with the depraved notions they had imbided. 
"Indeed, ſo many executions daily happened, that 
| the tity of Rome reſembled a aughter-houſe rather 
than a place ſet apart for the Nee tion of civit 
ſocie [ety. : The ſtreets were delu ged HH h blood, and q 
in ever) corner was to be ſeen 15 mangled i 
of the nhappy ſufferers. This moſt inhuman of al 
tyrants, who ſeemed uttealy deſtitute of natural af, 
ction, and of even more thin a brut il diſpofi ition, 
was ſo loſt to all ſentiments of humanity, . that he 
even ordereq many of the poor wretches wha had 
incurred his diſpleaſure, . to be tortured in. is, | 
preſence.” He took pleaſuge | in beholding their fuf- 
ferings, for his mind. was ſo filled with ſuſpicion, 
that he looked. upon every one who. approached him 
as his enemy. Fe city of. Rome Was filled With 
mourning f from one ad” to. the other, and no ohe 
looked” upon himſelf as in a ftate of lafety, | "for i in- 
formers were employed to accuſe the | innocent, WhO 
ant fell a victim to the cruelty of the tyrant, 4 
In the mean time, many of the inhabitants of the. 
vinces revolted, and made m depredatie ons, 
thofe who would: not join ms _ them in "the? 
Sera inſurrection, and 10 loſt was the emperor 
to every ſenſe of obligation owing by him to the 
publie, that he paid no regard to them, and. even 
wiſhed that Rome itſelf ſhould die with him, In 
ſuch a deteſted manner this tyrant lived ſome © rears 
in his place of retirement, and that he ſhould have 
lived ſo long muſt remain a convincing proof that 
my both private and public virtue were extinguifhed 
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Roman people. 5 A variety of d liſcaſes, 
CN ns of his eee now ſeemed 


toi Arenen his iſlolution, and e began to 
think o f ſome perſon propet t to be __ en | 
pln tt e empire. 1010 W 
as ſtrongly 8 1 the 


ba of Fee 


it is had Mt the ch of Nu Foul thy origin 


ebaracter that ſurpriſed all the people. . He had no- 


greatneſs, or folid glory, but his mind was fixed 
on eruelty, and his- time ſpent i in debauchery. In 


a word, he was a monſter in human ſhape; he wag. 


nominal” governor of a great republic, but at the 
fame time he domineered over the people in fojcrech 
a'manner, that they conſidered him as. an.jaferg; 
devil ſent "from. hell to torment them... , 4 , 
171 85 moſt remarkable event that. happened i in the. 
e | this. emperor, was the crucifixion. of our 
e ES Saviour, 


be > (The ROMAN HISTORY, - 


Sayjour, Jeſus Chriſt, at Jeruſalem, who. ſuffered 
by ard; the governor, Pontius Pilate, This hap- 
prone about four years before the death of Tiberius, 
nd as ſoon as the event took place, we are told that 
Pitate ſent᷑ an account of his miracles to Rome, de- 
ring that he believed him to be a God; but the 
ſenate, refuſed to admit him to that honour on 
8 of the enmiĩty they had to, the Jews. The 
uence, however, Was, that” the : golpe] Was 

8 55 ached to the world, and life ; Wy, n 
broug ht to e 
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named on account of the little buſkins he wore, 

for he ſeldom put on any other dreſs belides that of 
ie common ſofdiers, whoſe favourite he was, an 

among whom he had been brought up from 0 

infancy. by FIR 

Few n ever ae the throne wich oma 

arances of re in the hearts of the — 
2 was the — of Gene whom 9 5 85 
adored” as a father rather than a general, and as his 

predeceſſor had been a moſt mercileſs tyrant, the 
citizens às well as the ſenators, did not imagine that 
buman nature could produce ſuch another monfter 
sf iniquity. Crowds of people went out to meet him, 
a8 he approached the gates, and their acclamations 
wete fuck'as ſeemed even to border on madneſs, for 
ns titles, however Aattering, were thought too great 
to be beſtowed upon him. Statues of him were ſet 
up in every part of the e empire, and Artabanus, King 
ot Parthia, The we did homage to the Roman 
e The funeral rites of the late emperor were 
K e olemnized 
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paige in the maſt ſplendid manner ald that. 
he might give his ſubjects a proof. of his Fr piety | 
he ordered games to be celebrated i in memory 113 
father Germanicus, and brought the pr td * by 
mother and brother from the iſland of Portia and 
| l to be depoſited ii in Rome. All the Jaws 
that had been "diſuſed in the reign of Tiberius, be 
cauſed to be revived. and enforced, Ad. made ma! 
new regulations for the good of the people. 24 
ſeemed to be deſtitute of fuld picion, the vice of his 
predeceſſor, and when any one told him of a con- 
ſpiracy, he paid no regard to it, telling them he had. 
done nothing to. 1 incur the diſpleaſure of any honeſt 
man 
pK 


Such of. the magiſtrates as had incurred. the dic- 
TTT 
mong whom was Pontius Pilate, who erucified our 
Taro, ſent to Tranſalpine Gaul, where he died by 
is own hands, When any of the knights were cone. 
victed of crimes, he cauſed them to be puniſhed i i 
the moſt exemplary manner. Such tributary Kings. 
as had been illegally driven from their thrones 
Tiberias, he caufed to be reſtored, and beſtowed. 
upon 725 ſeveral privileges, - 

Such was the beginning of the reign. of Caligula, 
and it muſt be acknowledgedthat nothing could ſeem. 
better calculated to inſure popular applauſe ; but 
unfortunately for Rome, it was but. of ſhort « con- 
tinuance, for he had not been above a. year on the 
throne, when he gave ſuch inſtances of his cruelty, 
a8 even indicated that he would. be mote odious to- 

: the Romans than Tiberius. 1 

"He had been taken ill ſome: time after he had. | 
aſcended. the. Agen, and in order to enjoy the; 
denefit of freſh air, he retired to the Campania... Fhe- 
We were fo; much concerned- left he ſhould be 
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condition that he ſhould recover. Among thoſe 
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_ rakby/ of by desth, that tome ef them made vos 


dte themſelves” in facrifice to the gods upon 
who were moſt forward to dedicate themſelves to 


ſacrifice for his memory, was one Politus; and als 1 


in the madnefs of his enthuſiaſm: he never + 
imagined that he would be obliged to fulfill bisvoπ. | 
yet'ho'fooner had the emperor recovered than he in- 


ſifted that he ſh6uld\'make good what he had ſworn ; 


in fo ſolemn 'a manner. Accordingly he was led 
round the walls by boys'crowned with flowers, and 
then as a juſt reward for a raſti promiſe; he was 
thrown headlong from the walls an E t 

ieces. me 
N Some others ſliffered the Aarne fires, und he eek 
cauſed his father-in-law to be put to death in the 
moſt illegal manner upon the evidence of falſe wit- 


neſſes, who had been ſuborned for that purpoſe; | 


Some have thoight that Caligula would never have 
acted in ſuch a manner, had he not been diſordered 
in his intellects, which was aſcribed to the effects of 
a ſevere fever; but whatever truth may be in theſe 
ſuppoſitions, certain it" is, that his whole conduct 
made him reſemble a madman rather than r 
creature. jy I N 190 
Neither the fattery of the courtiers, nor the 
fulſome praiſes of the people, were ſufficient to 
ſatisfy his ambition, for he even inſiſted that he 
tould be worſhipped as a god throughout the whole 
Roman empire. The ſtatues of the gods were by 
his order broken down, and his own erected in their 


ſtead, and every one was commanded to pay him 


the fame divine honours as if he had been an im- 
mortal being. That every part of his conduct 
ſhould be of a diece, he aſſumed che names of the 
different gods and goddeſfes in rheir turn, and ; "aq 
\ Lis ay 
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day he was a male deity while the next preſen 


him as a female. He cauſed a ſplendid temple to * 


eretted: to himſelf, and he had many prieffs to 0 ; 


* 


I 


up »dacrifices-to him nay, he even went fo far into 5 
ths moſt ridiculous extravagancies as to offer up fa- . 5 


cri to himſelf: he was both god and. prieſt... 
He frequently invited the moon 5 his bed, and 
when he heard thunder, he would defy Jupiter, to 
comeand engage with him in fingle combat. One 
would have thought that there had not been ſuch 4 
monſter in the univerſe,. and- yer. nothing j 1s. here 
aſſerted but what is corroborated by the teſtimony of. - 


the: moſt; reſpeCtable' hiſtorians . lived in that age 


among the Romans. 


Phe manners, or rather the crimes of the 8 


peror, ſeemed to have diſperſed themſelves among 


all. ranks of the citizens, for the moſt illuſtrious 
ge ladies proſtituted their perſons to him, glo- 

ry ing in that which they ought to have conſidered as 
their ſhame... Nor was he leſs infamous for his 
crimes with his own Tex, that are of ſuch à nature 
as:0ught not to be mentioned, and he even. ſeduced. 
three of his own ſiſters,” and lay with them in pub- 


lic. He took Druſilla, the wiſe of Longinius, ran | 


her huſband, and when ſhe died, .he declared. her a. 
godde ſs, ordeting that divine konoars ſhould he paid 
her, and that ſhe ſhould he invoked in common 
with himſelf; He would often be preſent at the 


marriages of the nobility, and as ſoon as the cere- 
mony was over, he would take the bride home (o 
his bed without any regard to the laws of ſociety. 5 
Milohia Cæſonia, one of his wives, had ſuch an 


aſcendancy. over him, that notwithſtanding all his 
unlawful crimes, ſhe remained with him to the laſt. 


This can only be aſcribed to her natural love of de- 


N 3 for t he would ſtrip her ann 
an 
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and ſhew her to his cee, Ver ſh⸗ never r ſeem- 
ed c bluſn. 0 
Eruelty eee of his moſt odjous. vices, Gil 
no ſooner did he ſee any of the nobility acquire the 
notice of the public on account of ſome meritorious. 
action, than he cauſed them to be put to death. 
When be ſaw apy one with beautiful hair, he 
cauſed, their heads to be ſhaved, and at other times 
aue the moſt handſome among the young nobi- 
lity to deſcend into the theatre, and fight With the 
gladiators, where if they eſcaped with their lives, 
they were ſure to have their bodies mangled in the 
molt ſhocking. manner. When any of the gladiators 
came off victorious, | and obtained the public ap- 
plauſe, he was inſtantly put to death, leſt his fame 
ſhould eclipſe that of the emperor. : + 
Nor was he leſs remarkable for his prodigality 
than his other vices, for he was daily inventing new 
luxuries ; the whole empire was ranſacked to find 
freſh delicacies for his table, and ſuch ſauces were: 
ſerved up as had never been ſeen in Rome before 
that period. He had a favourite horſe named In- 
citatus, for whom he built a ſtable of the fineſt 
marble, and a manger of ivory, and ordered that 
centinels ſhould be placed at the door in the night, | 
leſt he ſhould rden in his ſlumbers. Nay, he 
even went to ſuch a degree of brutal madneſs as to 
cauſe the horſe to dine with him in public, at which 
time he was ſerved out of a golden cup. He told 
the Romans he would make his horſe conſul, and it 
is probable he would have proceeded to that act of 
extravagance, had not the animal died, before he 
had time to put his reſolution. in practice. He or- 
dered a great navy to be fitted out, and when he had 
failed with them along the ſhore of the Campania, | 
he cauſed them to be drawn. up in the form of a 
1120 = creſcent, | 
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creſcent, and then chained together in ſuch a man- 
ner that the whole reſembled one continued ſtreet. 
Houſes were built upon them, and thither his whole 
court were ordered to come, that the ſplendor of 
the emperor thrown away in ſuch a profuſe manner 
ſhould make the moſt. dazzling appearance. The 
ſumptuous entertainment that he gave to the people 
was conſiſtent with the reſt of his conduct, and be- 
cauſe the weather remained calm ſeveral days, he 
boaſted that Neptune was afraid. to give him any 
offence, . he being his ſuperior as a god. During 
che night, the whole fleet was illuminated in the 
| moſt ſplendid manner, and in the morning the em- 
peror harangued on his own fancied greatneſs. '. 
Such prodigality ſoon exhauſted. all thoſe vaſt 
treaſures that had been hoarded up by Tiberius, 
but Caligula, inſtead of retrenching his expences, 
invented new methods of rapine to ſupport himſelf 
in unneceſſary luxury. Taxes: were impoſed on the 
moſt neceſſary Antilles of life, and even the meaneſt 
labourer was obliged to contribute towards ſupporting 
his extrayagance. Gaming houſes were licenced 
in every part of the city, and brothels ſet up, where 
the moſt unnatural crimes were committed. When 
the emperor had an ill run at play, he was ſure to 
confiſcate the goods, and even the eſtates. of thoſe 
who happened to win from him, and if they com- 
plained, they were inſtantly put to death. Indeed, 
to enumerate all the crimes committed by him in 
Rome, is utterly unneceſſary in this work, for thoſe 
already mentioned may ſerve as a ſpecimen, and 
the bare recital of them is Hocking to byman 
1 Whil he 
ile he was going en in dae wee 
. A. 0 ſome of the Lebens who looked upon 
| if him as a wonſter of. EPs * to 
Ani. for m 
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A parties for their own deliverance, or SO 
: of che who by which they mig ht tic "themſelres | 


number of his forces, and all the other Reck ries 


Britain, he ſummoned," by blowing # 


that time make any further demands of thoſe ho- 


* 
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one who Lſremed a monfter- 7 "pry fo _ of = 
9.1 elde, therefore, to re regain ſome 
popeteity, he amuſed the fenatew with an 800 oF 
Mend ls expedition to Britain, 290 87 that 
poſe ordered new forces to be ralſed, fg" that the 
8 Shan? to imagine that he was it laſt rouſed 
from a fate of ſenſuality. But notwithſtandiſig the 


for carrying on the war, yet ſuch Was in Wilde, 


7 


that when he came to the coaſt of Belg fa, öppoſit 


ſoldiers to take a ſhell in his hat as a tr 
victory, ſent a pompous account of his exped! 
t9 the ſenate. ' He even cauſed a tower to be cater 
in memory of bis beaſted victory, and 22 00 u 
ſoldiers on their warlike courage, although fre not one 
of them had ſtruck a fingle blow. Mis Dario pa 
The ſenate, however, obſequious to him in alk 
his extravagant actions, yet reflected, that if they 
ordered him a triumph, it would be! confidered as an 
inſult, for his cowardice was now becotne as con- 
ſpicitous as his other crimes. The reſolution of the 
fenate was conveyed to the emperor, which inraged 
him ſo much, that when the deputies came out to 
meet him, he drew his ſword, and told them that 
he would convince them of bis power when he came 
into the city. Whether: there was one ſpark ef 
prudence remaining in his breaſt to deter bim from 
wrecking his vengeance on the ſenate, or whether 
he waited for a more favourable opportunity to 
ratify his revenge, certain it is, he did not at 


eople to ſurrender, and ther xi ng e 207 of the 


nours he 25 been ſo earneſt to acquire before.. 
AK 8 | However, 
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loweyers, the ſenate gaze him one proof, of: their 
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attachm ent, by tearin 8 In, Pleces 5 P 7 oculu $2, on A 0 
their, 9wn., members, who, had exerted himſelf in 


E $a: uh on by Philo, the Jew, attended by 
Foe others of his countrymen, who had come from, 
Nexangria : to not, 

COMMIENEY UA thelr Jaw lacrinces to his image. 
AE Emperor received, them in the moſt, haughty, 
Amperious manner, aſking, them what, reaſon, 


acquired among his 0wn.countrymen, he had made, 5 


empire,; and wherever he happened to ſettle, he en- 
175 otedie.ce to the decrees of the emperor, fo far 


ſelf.to C aligula in, the moſt humble and ref pectable ; 
12 9 
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moſt infulti manner“ upon whi ch Phi 105 f in the 
moſt pious and heroic attitude; turned to dis com- 
Eee. and tepeated aloud; . that G Would 
grant them that requeſt which the emperor; had 
enied.“ The jews "returned to inform” their 
B Alexandria of the little reaſon they hud 
to expect any favour” from the tyrant, and to'their 
honour let it be mentioned that theſe people refuſed 
to worſhip the image of the emperor, "fs though many 
of them were puniſhed. for it by the governors of 
the provinces in the moſt cruel manner, as Well AS 
ſome Chriſtians, whom the b e in 
the tame light Nn 8318 55 
While the tyrant was going on in ack a manber 
as threatened univerſal ruin to the empire, Caſſius 
Cherea, a tribune of the Prztorian bands, refolved 
deliver mankind from ſuch à monſter.” © The 
pirit of the antient Romans ſeemed revived in this 
man, who had on many occaſions. given the föſt 
fignal proofs. of his courage, but Caligula took 
every method to treat him with the utmoſt contemt, 
| becauſe of his ſuperior merit. It was no difficult 
matter to perſuade; many reſpeQable perſons to join 
in the conſpiracy, fince the emperor was become 
an object of deteſtation to all thoſe who wiſhed well 
to the intereſts of government. and the rights of the 
ſubjects. Some of the prineipaf ſepators and knights 
had received injuries from the emperor of à ve 
ſtriking nature, and others were marked out for de- 
ſtruction becauſe of their riches, which he longed 
to enjoy, in order to ſupport his wende ex- 
travagancde. 

Among theſe, the moſt” active were viene 
Afiaticus, whofe wife Caligula had ſeduced and de- 
bauched; Anmus Vinctanüs, who had been treated 
with great cat and Califtus Caſſius, a man of 


* 7 | very 
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very extenſive property. At the ſame time many 


others joined iii the conſpiracy, all from motives of 
a ſimilar nature, and ſeveral incidents ſeemed: to 
haſten the deſtruction of the tyrant. As Caligula 


was conſciqus of his guilt, ſo he lived in continual 


ſear, and employed the bafeft wretches to give in- 
formation againſt all thoſe whom he ſuſpected. 
Among others was Pompeids, a ſenator, and as it 
was ſuſpected that he was connected with one Quz- 
ſilia, an actreſs, ſhe was ordered to give evidence 


againſt him, but refuſed to accuſe him, although 


ſhe was tortured till all her limbs were diſſocated: 
a „ oe of fortitude ſeldom found in the female 
| his horrid 2 of cruelty inrbed we reſt of the 
conſpirators, who began to conſider that with reſpect 
to their -own; ſafety no time was to be loſt, and 
therefore, after ſeveral conſultations, it was reſolved 
that the moſt proper time to make away with the 
tyrant, would be during the Cirencian games, which 


_ Liſted four days, when the grards would hates no 


fupicion of their intentions. 

Three of theſe days having chipſet inet any 
thing being done by the conſpirators, Cherea began 
to look upon the whole of their meaſures as diſcon- 
.certed, and therefore determined that the next day 


as the emperor paſſed through a private gallery to the 


baths, he ſhould be difpatched, becauſe he would 
be then unattended, unleſs it was by a few of his 
domeſtics. The conſpiracy, however, was not fo 
ſecretly carried on, as to be totally hid from the 
emperor, who got notice of it from ſeveral of this 
ſervants; but his time was come, and his mind was 
infatuated. He remained al} day at the games, and 
ſeemed extremely chearful; for it is:probable he did 
not believe the reports he had heard ; but towards 
v | the 
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evening, he: went to the baths, where, he. Was 
met by ſome young ſbepbendeſſes, Wha ſung bymang 
50 kis-praiſe,,.. e 154g ede dow: 
When he had been there ſome time, gfe 
| to return. to the theatre, but juſt as he was, paſſing 
through Fibre ee Cherea ſtabbed him, <p 
the; reſt of che conſpirators being ready, at the door, 
4 N io, and 1 him, after having given 
him thirty wounds. His wife and child were put to 
dend at the ſame time, and his treaſures, ordered to 
be applied to public uſe, and care Was, ta 
fac memory ſhould: Negasasg k Wiek infamy. $0 al 
Jlucceeding ages. : 
Y= was the end of Cali; zula, the fourth e em- 
peror.of Rome, one of the moſt abandoned mopfters 
that ever ſat upon the throne of ſovereign authority, 
His taſte for literature ſeems to have been, as vicious 
the, other parts of his life; for it is ſaid of him 
that he conſidered 1552 as an ignorant hiſtorian,,; n 
Vigil as a poet deſtitute. of genius. In ene 
naten given of him by, Seneca, ſeems tg be 
namely, That he was ſent into the wor] to. tbew 
8 hom far corrupt nature could exert itſelf ig vicious 
& actions. n 
. - i 17 7: Caligula: being "thus. diſpatch d, the 
3 conſpit ators reſolved to provide, 1 their, ; 
is I: own, ſafety, and therefore, gk cate. I 
canceal, themſelves j in the moſt private pl ages. 
whole city was in an uproar, but ſome imag 
it; was nV a, falſe. rumour. ſpread by thelnme _ 
himtelf, in order. to diſcover the: nn We _ tha 
people, :who,, were his friends, or who were his 
NOS Tiheauxiliary.ſoldiers, particularly the Ger. 
mans, plundered. d. the citizens 97 molt lt valuable 
der. pretence that er did it to re Wage 
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me death of the emperor, and pern fenster whori 
they mer was murdered in cool bloed. 
uch barbarities, however, were too ſevere to be 


of long diſration, and therefore, When the tröuſbles 


to ſubfide, the ſenate aſſembled in order to 
berate on the moſt proper methods to be uſed in 
ae peace of the city. Some of them ba- 
ngued on the neceſſity of aboliſhing*monarchial 
geernwbent, and even went ſo far as to propofe that 


flie name of Cæfar ſhould be for ever extinguiſhed, 


but this was too late, for the ſold{ers overpowered the 


ſenate; and the people thought no ſreedom equal to 


that of the government's being lodged i in a e 

fon. | 
k Daring th the deliberations of the ſenate, the fol. 
diers, in ranſacking the palace, happened to dif- 


Ever Claudius, the uncle of Caligula, who had en- 


zvoured to conceal himſelf, left he ſhoùld have 
red the fame fate as his nephew. Claudius had 


been Jooked upon hitherto as a perſon too weak'ts 


2 55 the empire, but the ſoldiers, who were in a 
'of diſtraction, and ſcarce knew what the- "did, 
took him upon their ſhoulders, and conducte I him 
in triumph to the camp. 
In vain did the ſenate remonſtrate againſt as con- 
duct of the ſoldiers, for their power was only no- 


minal, and therefore they confirmed him in his 


ka es, and went out in Aa body to congratulate 
fene 


hide, who was now fifty years of age, find 


ing himſelf in poſſeſſion of the empire,” ordered al 


thoſe who had conſpired againſt Caligula, to beput 
to death, and thoſe who eſcaped the hand of the 
executioner, put an end to their own lives. Cherea 
beta ved with all the fortitude of an antient * 
an 


. 
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and met desth with u reſolution that ſcemed con- 


ſiſtent with the whole of his conduct in liſe. 
Whatever may be the ſubſequent conduct of 
Princes, they generally aſcend the throne amidſt the 
acclamations of the people, who ate apt to promiſe 
ſelves great things, without conſidering the de- 
pravity of human nature, or the many temptations 
that uſually. ſurround a throne, It was fo with 


Claudius, who began his reign by aboliſhing All | 


the illegal inſtitutions of Caligula, and after ftain- 
the ſcaffold with ſome public executions, he 
. Publiſhed. an act of oblivion, by which all former 
ee were to be cancelled for ever, nor was 
perſon to be puniſhed on account of them. 
That he. might not incur any. ſuſpicion of that 
impiety for which his predeceſſor had been ſo juſtly 
condemned, he ordered that no perſon whatever 
| thauld pay him divine honours, and he daily ſat in 
13 to hear and decide in all diſputed cauſes, 


plied with corn, and the ſevereſt puniſhments were 
inflicted on thoſe who kept back proviſions from 
the public markets. Pirates, who robbed ſhips, 


were puniſhed in the moſt exemplary manner, and 
that water ſhould be brought to the city, he ordered 


nec 
parts of Rome. The lake of N was drained 
at a vaſt expence, and the waters thereof were con- 
veyed to the Liber, by which the ſtrength of the 


an e to be built, by which that uſeful and 


current was coniſiderably inlarged. A mountain of 


three miles in circumference was levelled to the 


8 and many ſtately buildings were. erected: by: 


him. 


Nor was bis care confined to the cit -alone'! rait 
likewiſe extended to the provinces ;z 5 for le Wee 
7 erod, 


took care that the people ſhould be operly ſup- 


article was conveyed to the moſt eminent 
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Herod, king of Judea, who bad put John the 
Baptiſt to deach, ànd in his room eſtabliſhed: Herod' 
E Juſtice was executed with great ſeverity 
on ſuch as had revolted, particularly the Rhodians, 
wha, had murdered ſome of the Roman citizens, and 
the, e who. had cauſed rden us thens: to he: 
7 have already. ſeen in ber manner 77 55 
belt made two attempts to conquer the, iſland of 

titain, and although he impoſed a tax upon the 
inhabitants, yet during the ſpace of an hundred 


petor, therefore, in order to ingratiate himſelf the 
more with the people, propoſed that Britain ſhould 
be added to the Roman empire, nor was it long 
before a pretext Was found out." | 
Berivs, a Britiſh prince, having given ſome 
offence te his countrymen, went to Rome, and told 
the emperor that nothing was more eaſy than to 
conquer the iſland of Britain, becauſe of the in- 
teſtine diviſtons that then reigned among the A 
1 | ferent ſtates. 
5 Accordingly, Plautious, the prætor, was ſent to 
command the army, and after a variety of en 
ments, i in which the Britons and their king 2 
inn were almoſt reduced to ſue fox 1 of 
peace Plautinus, when he found that he was in a 
A: 5 manner ſure of ſucceſs, ſent for the emperor, 
6 Claudius, who came over to Aritain in per- 
| io, ſon, and received the.homage of the people. 
When: he had been in Britain about ſixteen days, 
and received the homage of ſuch of the princes as 
choſe to ſubmit, he returned to Rome, where he 
wasreceived with everydemonſtration of joy, and the 
ſenate decreed him a triumph Plautinus and Veſpa- 
u left to n on. che War * ſuch as fl oy 


* 013 
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ears, it had never been regularly paid, The em- 
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” and was reduced to a Roman province. 


— the A an TM 


| ons, 2 part of the 


A. D. Oſtorius having been ſent to command in 
the room of Plautinus, the Britons con- 

| i delved the moſt mean notions of his milit 
Fill,” and therefore the Brigantes, who inhabited 


that part of the iſland between the Tyne and the 


5 Humber, then called Brigantes, with the Silures 
:who inhabited South les, took up arms under 


the famous Caractacus, à man of great valour, who 
ſuccefſively defeated the Romans ; and although 


"were more often defeated themſelves, yet the Briten 
made good retrea- „ and fecured themſelves behind 
their inacceflible mountains. From theſe places 
«they made allies upon the Romans, and often cut 

off great numbers of their ſoldiers. 

At laſt, the Britons under the PINE" of Ca- 


f 12Aacus, knding themſelves under an abſolute neceſ- 
*fity of coming to a general engagement, the Britiſh 


general made a molt excellent ſpeech, in order to 


encourage them to exert themſelves againft the 


Romans. He repreſented to them that the Romans 
were a body of lawleſs robbers, Who by force and 
fraud had extended their conqueſts. over many na- 
tions, who by nature were free, and now they 
were come to diſpoſſeſs the inhabitants of Britain 
of their antient territories. The Britons were now 
determined to conquer or die, and therefore a moſt 
bloody battle enſued, but the diſciplinę of the 
Romans overcame thevalour of the Britons, and the 
wife and daughter of Caractacus being 1215 riſoners, 
the brave hero himſelf fled for refuę -arliſman- 
dua, queen of the Brigantes, who Jalivered him 
-up to 'the conquerors, and. he was ſent priſoner to 
Rome. When he was brought there, vaſt crouds 
of people came — to ſee a man Who had, * 
. 


Ms che whole of their power, and-as heexpect- 
ed, that conſiſtent with the notions of theſe times, 
E to death, be addreſſed himſelf to 
; Ry T 
8 8 He aid, that had A mode- 
_ ration been like that of/ Tome other perſons, he 
E the triumphs of the em- 
t, but nenen for the events of 
war. He profeſſed his love to his country, but at 

de ane dime be was now defeated, and even a 
4 | life was | granted him, confiftent 
of the Romans, he w. 


, Th emperor ſuffered his reſentment togive 
' is" his generoſity, and in conſequence thereof par- 
. doned the courageous. Britiſh chief, but what be- 
iſh ame of him afterwards, ib not certainly known; 
to / probably, he was ſent to ſome of /the-eafterns pr 2 
| vinces, where he would not have an en 
ines Claudius any future diſturbance. 

The popular manner in which Claudius us began his 
reign,. was ſoon obſcured by acts of a very cruel 
mature, that ſeemed to ariſe from his weakneſs, and 

the power that favourites had over him. Among 
.*theſe the moſt chief was his wife Meſſalina, « 
woman, whoſe crueity Was equal to her luſt, 
and who by her debaucheries has left an indelible 
[Kain upon her memory. By her jealouſy. and in- 
1rigues ſhe cauſed ſeveral of the Roman ſenators to 
We put to death, and in thoſe iniquitous practices 
ſhe was aſſiſted by Calliſtus, the maſler of the re- 
2 Pallus, the. * nn e the 

retary of Kate. | 
e * „ _ $5 F 3 
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_ Theſe minions of cqurt-favour exerciſed the 
greateſt rigour over the Roman people, and the em- 
-peror, aiter having murdered Appius Silanus, Who 
Had married his mother, he cauſed his two ſons-in- 


law, with their two ſiſters, to be put to death with- 
dut ſuffering them to ipeak one word 1 in-their own 


defence. 

Theſe 8 nd; fevers) ations 
among the people ; aud-the moſt formidable was by 
Camillus, whom he had appointed tothe government 


of Dalmatia. When that general had declared him- 


felf emperor at the head of the army, he ſent threat- 


_ ening letters to the emperor, «commanding him to 


reſign the imperial crown; but the ſoldiers, z whoſe 
notions of ſuperſtition operated upon their. minds, 
refuſed to obey him, and therefore put him to 
death, while __ of thoſe who: were. ſuſpected 
of adhering to him in Romg, were executed 
In the moſt * — 0 order 5 — 


and ber favourites. I 


LETTER XLII. 


HEN, wack princes once ive enden hw 


the 3 of favourites, the moſt digniſied 
reſpectable, and virtuous of their ſudjects, are not 


| ſure. that they are in a ſtate of ſafety; Indeed, there 


is then ſuch an antipathy in court minions againſt 
thoſe who oppoſe corruption, that they never think 
their power fully. eſtabliſhed, till they have put 
them out of the way, and it frequently happens that 


means are ſeldom wanting. 
The conſpiracy of Camillus having proved abor- 
tive, Cecina Petus, a celebrated — was ac- 

— of being concerned in it, and witneſſes were 
ſuborned 
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to take that fatal 
dut he had not been long there when He was appre- 
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Siboraud/200 ſwear that he had attempted to eſca 
to Dalniatia. Such accuſations, which when p &S 


ferred againſt him, were utterly falſe, induced him 
ſep, in order to fave” his life; 


hended by ſome men ſent after him for that purpoſe. 


Every indignity that erael coul inſick, Was 
e > Whom man, a2 


when de was put on 
board a veſſel to be taken te Italy, his wife Arrius 


company him, but chat ſmall 


favour was denied her. *Nor in e leaſt zatimidäted 
vith the threatnings of his keepets, ſhehireta fiſher 


man's boat, and — in it. kept up with the 
veſſel till they arrived in Italy. Their only ſon died 


about the fame time, but bew Was the courage rf 
this Roman lady, that the never ſhewed the jeaſt 
ſigns of fear; for when her huſband feeme®to he in- 


efraidared ar the thoughts" of Mis approaching Fate; 
the endeavoured” to infpire him with fortieude, left 


he ſhould bring diſhonour upon his family.” Nay, 


when ſhe went to viſit him in priſon, after he was 


condemned, and ſaw him wavering in his mind, 


ſhe took z poniard and ftabbed herſelf, telling him. 
that ſhe did not feel any pain. While the favourites 


of the emperor were going on in this manner, Clay 
dius became a ſlave to ſuſpicion, nor would he ſuffer 


oy perſon to approach his preſence kill tue guards 
had previouſly ſearched bim. Such in general is the 


fate of weak princes, for the ſovereigm who acts 
equitably in the adminiſtration of government, need 
not defire a ſtronger ſecurity than the affections ok 


his people. 
As Claudius gave himſelf up wholly to indotence; 
ſo he became more and more cruel, and nothin 
ſeemed to give him ſo much pleaſure as the ſight of 
a ne , Jo more cloyatod the rank of 
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the perkan = 2 — chject of was I AY 
the more fertile was his genius in finding out new 


tortures to, 2b. 2 45 His and 1 three | 


aving 


2. young 
frer load- 


—＋ manner. 125 
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In. the mean 25 NIE 6 pope ——5 m . at 
emperor never com e but that quly ſerved to 
-pul 


make them more in, their ewdyeſs, for ” 

Meſſalina was extreme. in. all her reſoluti tio 

when Claudius went to reſide ſome time at Glue, 

ſhe cauſed her nu wee 5 Publ this young Roman, to 
ante. ae were, exhi- 


and called out that he 


yet it is evident he — A quite different, fort. = x a 


perſon, and not unacquainted. with the affairs of 
ftate. Meſſalina, by her over-beazing.. temper and 
haughty conduct, had incurred t the hatred of Nar- 
callus, one * the emperor's favourites, and = 

ore 


hy 


mi Wer,, 
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ing. ubdone to e the 


e "that his life was in danger; and that a 


conſpiracy had been long forming againſt him, He 
told him that no time was, to be gen , and that the 


only, Way to o fac. His“ own: 1 fety, Was to pu niſh 


the conſpirators before. they, ha time. to. put their 
eligns in practice. The: "CMperor followed the 
advice c h bis e arciſſus, and came with his 

uards upon Meſſalina wy her paramour, before 
hey had the leaſt knowledge of his a proach, Meſ- 


falj na, took, f. lter in a garden wh ſhe. had un- 


Jt * bw ihe. real owner of, and Ns. then 
— ther. 15 nter e 1 ron Eder e 
to, ingereees, for. her with, "the emperor, but N 


dhe e care tig a her crimes is ſuch 4 


at na IC a Nou 
Sillus 8. put to d "4 e eee 


I Ke ay on as the ut ion was tformed, notice 
155 ent N 1 8 ſhould be heard | 


1 8 + who knew th 


W Ge. errevenge, ruſhed 
dars accompanied] Nee and lictors, and fou 


ber in the garden, attended by ber .mather. 1 8 
o adviſed her to put an end to her Wreté ed life, 


This ſhe attempted, to do, but effeminacy overcame 
her fortitude, upon which qne of the military tri- 
bunes Tabbed her d eag. + Ne ws. of her death was 
brought 5 1 bile 1 at ſupper, but 
ſo. ir a OR fo e 2 7 N luman kk 
| | t 
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that neither the woman's fate, who had long been 
the object of his love, the children who were the 
— of their mutual affection, nor the ſneers and 
al Joy of her enemies, could altet one featire 

in bis cuntenance. But herein nothing eme 
| — affected, for he was really ſtupid, as 
appears from his ſending for her next day to a ban- 
—_ as if he had been er of what had Ns 


ebene hi bad been ſo long under ne govern- 
enent and direction of women, that he could neither 
caſte nor enjoy the pleaſures of a ſingle Tife, ' This 
was an atrming circumſtance'to his favourites, who 
had entertained hopes that he would never again 
enter into che marriage ſtate, but neceſſity obliged” 
them to look out for a wife for him e to their 

own e n n ie da 
Accordingly, they made eher of A pins, 
daughter of ee of Germanicus, Ebene 
abafidoned to mace vice, and cruel even-to'a pro- 
verb; for fhe had cauſed her own huſband” to be 
Poifohed. Some of the ſenators were of ſo com- 
Pfying a temper with very thing that pleaſed the 
Fapoairites!: that they even undertook to threaten 
the emperor to marr her, if ſhe ſhould make any 
oObjection to the propꝰſal. The timid em oy was 
tod much i flave to his fears on the one 95 and 
is luſt bn the 'other, to make any objections, * 

therefore” as ſoon” as the affair was mientione 

1 Wan he ordered the nuptials to be ſoll mi — 
he mort publſe maner. 
This ambitious Woman was no ſooner advanced 
to her new dignity, of which the was altogether 
untorthy, than ſhe ruled the weak emperor in a 
more-imperious mander than ever he had been by 
n na. Her W to place her fon Nero 
on 
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on the throne inſtead of Britannicus, the ſon of 
Claudius, and ſhe doubted not of being able to 0 
effect her purpoſe. -_ | 
Artful and deſigning, he „ Octavia, the 
daughter of the emperor, to accept of Nero as a 
| huſband, and then told Claudius that he ought, in 
conformity with the conduct of the Romans in 
former times, to adopt him as his own ſon, This 
be complied with, for ſhe had ſuch an abſolute 
aſcendancy over him, that he e not reſuſe to 
comply with any thing ſhe deſired. | 
That nothing might be wanting to qualify . 
fon for the f of the empire, ſhe ordered 
the great philoſopher Seneca to be re- called from 
banit ament, and appointed his tutor, end. certain] 7 
he was well qualified for ſuch an employment, as. 
appears from his moſt excellent writings. Seneca- 
had been born in Spain, but in his youth came to 
Rome to improve himſelf in his ſtudies, and he ad- 
hered to the ſect of the Stoies, at that time the moſt 
rigid among all the heathen philoſophers. Meſſa- 
lina had — him of adultery with Julia, neice of 
the emperor, and although the people loved him for 
his ſuperior merit, yet ſhe. procured, an order from 
Claudius. for his baniſhment. ___ - \ 
Agrippina, who ſeems to haye been a. perfect mit- 
treſs of diſſimulation, pretended: the greateſt affection 
for Britannicus, although at the ſame time ſhe 
waited only for a proper opportunity ob deſtroying 
him. Many of the chief ladies in Rome fell 4 
victim to her jealouſy, and their huſbands to her 
revenge, becauſe they had, conſiſtent with their duty, 
endeavoured, to vindicate the characters of their. 
wives. She even cauſed. herſelf to be drawn into the 
| capital in a chat, which * great offence to. 
G37 »0 5 F 4 | | the 
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the peop'e becauſe the prieſts only were indulgee 

un chat privilege. 

SD. As ſhe was not ignorant that popularity 
might ge acquired even in the midſt. of 

52. avariee, me preſuaded the emperor to aboliſh 
1 ſome of the moſt oppreſſive taxes, and took care 
| to have it publilbed th: throughout the provinces, that 
it was done at the interceſſion of her ſon Nero. 
This was the moſt proper method ſhe could make 
uſe of to enſnate, and at the ſame time eſtabliſh his 

1 ee for although her on life was one con- 
of diſfimulation and cruelty, yet ſhe 

thought her crimes would be obſeured by the vir- 

tues Bf ber ſon, ſo true is that obſervation of the 
moralift:; © Tat although people are ever ſo wicked, 
er they don't defire cher children to copy after 

e their example.” Some of the aſtrologers, of- 

which there were many in. Rome, often told her 

mm if ever her for: was e he would put her 
td dein; Bit A the anfwerſhe' made was, © That 

Aer hier cen be emperor, ant death would be wel- 

* ene te Her under ny ſhape whatever.“ 
But: 1ding the abſolute. authority oo. 
which He ruled doth the empetor and empire, ye 
ſhe was not er ſuſpician that ber own rin 
was in \Claudius' was one night at 
ſupper breaks to key, e that it was his misfortune to 
receiye ſuch-wives that he was obliged to ſee them 
« put to death.“ A pina, who was preſent 

- —_ he uttered 2 reſolved to take a 
moſt cruel revenge, and, therefore, to facilitate 

ber purpoſe the procured an order, by which Nar- 

ciſſus was baniſhed. Claudius was now wholly in 

her power, and as ſhe did not know how ſoon be 

might make _—_ f anather favourite, _ wes 
1 2 5 
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ſolved to eee . he Was. ramored out of. - 


the way 2 Sf r 

7 + extremely fond of muſhrooniey- 
of an a Faden Ks fs to mix. poiſon: with luck 
as he ſhould eat; but the ſtrer his conſtitu- 
jon her atte uh 7 is oh Tan be- : 
ing brib for the purpoſe, thi A pgiſonec feather © 
—.— bis throat, and, he die; Aſter. a mean and ing 


2 — To 75 of Chaudius, it * - 
will be know om oregoing narrative. 
Every virtue ſeems to hayes! forſaken Rome, "except 
in the perſons of a few individuals, hut for all tha, 

the terror of their arms was not in the leaſt dimi- 


4 
ad - - — 


ride an the provinces where any PLE the x gene- . 5 


# 


| to. the empire. Weak add diſpirited as the 
peror was, yet, Rome W the greateſt e. 
vpon the inhabitants of that city he had à mog 
_ eaſy opportunity of Wwreaking his venigeance,: bn 
vpon ſuch as lived at a diſt 285 
However geceſſary 15 in hiſtory to 6eved? thy 
vices ag! Well as «be victues of 33 jet the former 
is always bree a mind enlivened 7 © 
8 principles of lenge. - We could wifh 2 
ſee human nature 7855 Kom blame, but anhappily © 
We, are obliged to take notice of .its dark ag. well as 
is fair ſide, ang this will be verified i in our acedung | 9 
of the reign of Nero. 9 {3.4 372 - Li: 
AD: Agrippina, wrbo had hitherto: afted with” * 
ſo much diſſimulation, concealed the h 
of the emperor Hill the by had brought over to her 
party, Burrhus, the prefect, of the pretorian bange | 
then the N B's wich} her fon. Ng to 
994 Wl I 5207215 0 
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jſſue forth from the gates of the palace, to receive 


the congratulations of the people and the army. 


The crowd gathered round him, and after carrying 


him in trismph to the head of the cohorts, he was 
proclaimed emperor; and his title was recognized 
and acknowledged” by the fenate. © This was done 
in ſo ſudden” à manner, that although the people 


wilhed well to young Germanicus, yet they ſeemed 


to have forgot that he was now in the power of 
Agrippina, who would probably not loſe ſo favour- 
able an opportunity of deſtroying him. 


'* The'emperor Claudius was interred in the ſame 
| ſplendid manner as Auguſtus, and although little 


better than an Hiot, yet ſuch was the meanneſs, or 
rather the madneſs of the people, that they ranked 
him among the gods, and actually paid him divine 
honours, Seneca drew up a funeral oration in praiſe 


of fuch virtues as Claudius had been an utter ſtranger 


to, and it was delivered by Nero, and received with 
the utmoſt applauſe by the people, who imagined it 
F 
Agr who by her crimes had raiſed her ſon 


ippina, 
to the — for ſome time managed all the affairs 


of ſtate; and Nero ſubmitted to her in the moſt 
Autiful manner, fo that although he had the name 
-of emperor, yet he had not the power. Indeed, it 
_ was improper that it ſhould have been intruſted with 
kim, for he was only ſeventeen years of age, and 
utterly unacquaiated with the world, 

That cruelty which had diſgraced the former part 
of Aprippina's life, was ſtill her ruling paſſion, for 
ſoon after the death of Claudius, ſhe cauſed Silanus, 
the proconſul of Aſia, to be murdered, becauſe it 
was inſinuated by one of her favourites, that he had 


ſpoken diſreſpectfully of her. Nor did ſhe ſtop there, 


for Narciſſus, the favourite of the late emperor, 
5 Was 
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was obliged. to put an-end-to his own life, to avoid 
the hands of the executioner. Seneca and Burrhus,. 
who had ſtill ſome virtue remaining in them, did. 


all they could to put a ſtoꝑ to thoſe horrid cruelties,. 
but as · nothing could be done without the ſanction. 
of the young emperor, they reſolvad to bring him. 
over to their party, and. ſet him at the head of public 

affairs. This ſucceeded. according to their wiſhes,. 
and the young emperor. ſeemed to coincide ſo far 


with their determinations, that the affairs of go- 
vernment were conducted to the ſatisfaction of the 
people, upon principles conſiſtent with the natural. 
rights of mankind; ſo far Nero concealed the na- 


tural depravity of his heart; but while he was 
doing ſo, his paſſions were gaining ground, and: 


only wanted a proper opportunity to diſplay. them 


Indeed, fo great was the affability and conde- 
ſcenſion of Nero to all thoſe who ſolicited him fon 
favours, that the Romans began to look upon them: 
ſelves as the moſt happy people in the world. When 
any of the -ſenators flattered him, he ſeemed very. 


uneaſy, and deſired them not to praiſe him till ſucks _ 


time as his conduct ſhouldentitle him to ſuch marks N 


1 


of their eſteem. He would often ſhed tears when⸗ 
he ſigned warrants for the execution of criminals, 


nor did the leaſt ſpirit of cruelty appear in his. 


nature. TIED 8 + £21 
His mother Agrippina finding her power on the 


decline, Joſt all manner of patience, for ſuch was. 


4 natural ambition, that ſooner than be controul- 
ed in any of her actions, ſhe would have ſeen the 


whole world deſtroyed. Nero had placed his affec-- 


tions on a young hand ſome ſtave named Acte, whom 
he had made free, and as Agrippina did every thing 
in her power to croſs his inclinations, he reſolwed to 
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break with her altogether, and aſſert his right as 
emperor. He even went fo far as to turn her chief 
favourite Pallas out of employment, on ſuſpicion 
that he fotnented diviſions in the palace. This was 
= rippina'could not bear, and therefore ſetting 
: 15 bounty . ve, ſhe threatened to raiſe a 
to Mer fon, and ſet Britannicus on the 
| e. wing that her genius for intrigue 
was equal to her malice, caufed the young prince 
Germanicus to be poiſoned, and thus the principal 
obſtacle to nis fafety \ was removed out of the 


wa Tx 4 
Kor did be flop bere, for finding that his mother . 
was endeavouring to raiſe a faction againſt him in 
the city, he ordered her to temove from the palace, 
and took her guards from her. All ſuſpicious per- 
ſons were forbidden, under the ſevereſt penalties, to 
viſit her, ſo that ſhe was little better than a priſoner. 
Deprived of power, all her favourites forſook her, 
and made their peace with the emperor, who freely 
forgave all that had been alledged againſt them. 
Such in general is the fate of all thoſe who are 
flaves to ambition; for although they are ſure of 
finding more friends than are neceſfary when in 
moſperity, yet no ſooner do they fall into diſgrace, 
than they are forſaken, and left a prey to melan- 
holy and deſpair. | 
Nero was now adrancing to a fate of manhcod, 
and. his natura} diſpoſition that had been hitherto 
_<oncealed under the maſk of virtue, began to diſplay 
itſelf in its native colours. His attendants in the 
palace made his paſſions ſubſervient to their own in- 
tereſt, and they took no notice of his moſt vicious 
actions, while he continued to load them with 
favours. In the evenings, he would diſguiſe him- 
Klf in * habit of a flave, ; 8nd go inte the Kreets to 
valit 
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viſit the moſt- noted brothels, where all manner of 


lewdneſs was committed. Had this been confined, 
to his own perfonal conduct, the evil would have, 
been the more eaſily born with; but his example, 


firſt diffuſed itſelf among the young nobility, and. 


from them to all ranks of people, ſo that a uniyerſal | 
depravity in manners took place in the city. Both; 


ſexes forgot the regard they owed to modeſty and 
decency, while the laws were difregarded and tram- 
. ben 

While Rome, from the example of the emperor, . 
became a ſcene of riot and debauchery, the provinces 
in general remained quiet, only ſome few inſur- 


rections that were quelled without much loſs; for 


the Roman arms were ſtill for the moſt part vic- 
torious. But things now began to aſſume a neu 
form, and the vices of Nero became more conſpi- 
cuous than ever. He repudiated his wife Octavia, 
and married Poppea, a woman of a looſe character, 
but one who ſeemed to ſuit herſelf to all his vices. 

Agrippina, who was an enemy to Poppea, repined 
in ſecret at her advancement to ſuch dignity, and 
left nothing undone: to compleat her ruin, but all 
her ſchemes proved abortive, and the intended miſ- 
chief turned upon herſelf... | - | 
Poppea began to acquire an aſcendancy over Nero, 
which is not to be wondered at, as ſhe was poſſeſſed 


of all the arts peculiar to her ſex, and extremely 


beautiful in her perſon, She. told Nero that he 
could never be ſafe while his mother was: ſo near 
his perſon, and that he ought to ſend her ts ſome 


diſtant province, where ſhe would not have it in her 
power to do any further miſchief, by diſturbing his. 
7 and creating diſſenſions among the 


people. Finding Nero not averſe in the leaſt to 


comply with her requeſt, ſhe doubted not of ob- Bf 
1 5 taining a 
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taining a ſure victory, and therefore we find the 
emperor employing ſome of his minions to ſcan- 
dalize his mother in the moſt public manner, and 
to commence vexatious law- ſuits againſt her. But 
although this mortified her pride, and put her to a 
_ __ conſiderable expence, yet ſhe maintained a ſpirit of 
fortitude ſuperior to what might have been expected: 
from one of ſo diſſolute a liſdm . 
Nero finding all his attempts unſucceſsful to de- 

preſs the ſpirit of his mother, reſolved to take her- 
off by poiſon, but ber jealouſy of what ſhe had 
reaſon to expect, prevented her from taſting any 
thing which ſhe" ſuſpected poiſonous. It was then- 
propoſed that ſhe ſhould, remove to Calabria, with: 

- which ſhe complied, and the failors in their voyage 
thither had orders to drown her; but although the 
was thrown into the ſea, yet ſhe continued ſwim- 
ming till ſhe was taken up by ſome trading 
veſſels. „ N ; wn a 

Nothing could ſet bounds to the rage of the em- 
peror, when he found that his mother was ſtill alive, 
and ſtimulated by the continual importunities of 

Poppea, he reſolved that ſhe ſhould be put to death 
in a private manner. To give colour to fo baſe a- 
erime, he got it inſinuated by ſome of his depen- 

= dants, that ſhe had a deſign againſt his life, and 
| conſulted Seneca and Burrhus in what manner to 
act. Seneca made no anfwer, but Burrhus, regard: 
leſs of his own perfonal ſifety, beldly anſwered, 

„That there was not a man in the army that would 
ec ever have it imputed to him that he had ſhed the 
cc blood of one deſeended from Cæſar.“ Nero was 
diſconcerted, but to relieve him from all his fears, 

Anicetus, who had been employed to drown Agrip- 
pina, ſtood up and offered his ſervices to perform 
the emperor's orders. His offer was immediately 
c | accepted, 
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accepted, and taking with him a party of the guards, 

he ſurrounded the houſe of Agrippina, who had no 

| thoughts of her life being in fach eminent danger. 
Phe time was now come that this woman ſhould. 
pay the debt of her crimes, but diſſimulation, which 

had always marked her character, continued with 
her even to the laſt. Anicetus having ſeized on her 
flaves who attended her, went with two ſoldiers into 

her chamber, where they found her ſitting in a 
ſeeming careleſs manner. She knew that they were 
come to deſtroy her, but aſſuming an air of indif- 
ference; told them, that if the * to enquire 
after her health, ſhe was much — than ſhe had 

been for ſome time, but if they had any bad inten- 
tions, ſhe was willing to ſubmit to it from them 
rather than from the hand of her ſon. -- | 
She had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when one of the 

ſoldiers ſtruck her on the head, and Anicetus draw 
ing his ſword, ſhe pointed her boſom to him, telling 

him to ſtab her there, as that boſom had nouriſh 

a monſter ; ſhe was immediately diſpatched,” and 
next day Nero made a ſpeech in the ſenate, vin- 
— his own conduct, by telling them, that 
he was under an abſolute neceſſity, either of putting 
her to death, or ſuffering himſelf to be deſtroyed by 


ſchemes ſhe had hatched. Many ridiculous 


tories have been inſerted in the writings of the 
Roman hiſtorians concerning this barbarous action, 
as how Nero went and viewed the mangled body of 
his mother, and taking notice to thoſe who attend- 

ed him, that he did not imagine ſhe was ſuch a fine 
woman; but theſe ſeem to be mere exaggerations, 
for which there-was no manner of reaſon, for Nero 
was guilty of too many real crimes, without adding 
"Mi them ſuch 18 3 


Every 
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Ex 


6 8 that his actions had already been as diſgrace- 
ſul as one would expect to meet with in hiſtory; 
but for all 1 he was only in the infancy of his 
eri mes. His fondneſs even far the ſofteſt pleaſures 

did not diveſt flim of cruelty, for he jojned both to- 

gether-in ſuch a manner, that while he enjoyed the 

one, be ſought after the other. He even $xbjbited 


vice of his beſt friends, and hie ;paſſon. for. muſic 
was ſo great, that althaugh not 2 maſter of it, yet 
he attempred to play on a ſort of inſtruments. He 
| had read the poets, Ar) he:imagined he could excel 
the moſt celebrated among then 
Aduolence prevented him from ſtudy. Sqme court ſy- 
cophants compoſed rhymes, which he. in 


many about his perſon who repeatadthem ag ſuperior 
to any thing written, either Homer or Virgil. 


Such in general is the fate weak and vicious 


being blinded 7 their pride and other ungovernable 
paſſions, th Mut their eyes to the truth, and freedom 
is conſidered 1 them as little better than treaſon. 
Confined to their palaces among thoſe who for their 


ctimes; they remain in a ſtate of ignorance, nor are 
l. e aun, * 8 wb E tha 
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being now removed out of the way, 
Nera — to greater Jengths; in wickedneſs | 
than he had hitherto attempted. One would have 


in perſon at. the public games, contrary io the ad- 


„ but his natural in- 
pee as his Own, and although moſt af them were 
neath contempt itſelf, yet there mere not wanting 


princes; they ſeldom ſee-with their, own eyes, and 


own intereſt, are obliged: to Matter their, groſſeſt 
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Neno, who had hitherto wt to grow in 
the practice of the moſt: abandoned crimes, 
conſidered Rome as too contracted a ſcene for him 
to appear in. Deſtitute of ſelf- Knowledge, he look 
ed upon himſelf as an object that ought to claim the 
ſole attention of nations as well as of individuals. 

Infatuated by ſuch notions, he reſolved to viſit 
the moſt celebrated places in the empire, and ac- 
cordingly ſet out for Naples. There he exhibited 
in public as a ſinger, and that he might procure the 
public applauſe, he bribed the moſt inſignificant 
and by his menaces prevented the molt celebrated. 
performers from coming on the ſtage. Indeed, the 
whole of his conduct was: of ſo-ridiculous,. and ſuch 
an unheard of nature, that the people . 
upon him with the utmoſt cont 
Having thus made himſelf ridiculous to eu 
ſober, ſenſible perſon in Naples, he teſolved to rite 
Greece. He was induced to undertake this roman 
tic journey in conſequence” of ſome Greek ambaſ- 
ſedors, ho having been with him at Rome, deſired 
to hear him ſing, and although they knew him to 
be deſtitute of any knowledge in muſic, yet they. 
were crafty and infinuating enough to tell him that 
he excelled the moſt' celebrated eee on the | 
_ Grecian ftage. 

This flattering decker as abſurd as kalle, 
made Nero declare that the Greeks alone were judges 
of real merit, and therefore he ſet out for that cele- 
brated country, where he ſpent upwards of a whole 
year, While he remained in Greece, he exhibited: 
at the Olympic games, by driving a chariot with ten 

horſes, 
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horſes, but his conſtitution was too feeble by cffe. 
minacy to ſuſtain ſo violent a motion, ſo that he was 
thrown from his ſeat. -., - 

His rank, however, procured him that . 
which his merit could never have entitled him to, 
and in the ſame manner he was crowned conqueror 

at all the other games. One day a celebrated ſinger 
happened to oppoſe him, but * might be his. 
merit, certain it is, he had not toolarge a ſhare of pru- 
dence, for the tyrant: cauſed one of the ſoldiers to. 
ſtab him dead in the theatre, Leaving Greece, he | 
returned to Naples, and conſiſtent with the manner | 
of honowing thoſe who exhibited at the Olympic 
games, and had been crowned conquerors, he en- 
tered the city through. a breach made in the wall. 
At Rome he was met by all ranks of people, ſome 
thouſands of flaves followed the chariot of Au- 
guſtus, in which he rode, and the whole ſtreets of the 
city were ſtrewed with flowers; ſo much were the 
| i 65 people funk Donal, the Aan 85 their 


Theſe ridic hos Gee ke, al though de 

neath the dignity of a rational creature, and much 
more that of an emperor, where but trifles when 

compared to his moſt horrid. cruelties. Neither 

virtue nor fidelity could preſerve the moſt reſpectable 

ckatacters from deſtruction, for his own guilt made 

bim ſuſpicious. of every one, and his cruelty was 
ſuch, that if once accuſed, ng ever ſo falſly,: 
they had no reaſon to expect the leaſt mercy, All. 
his mother's favourites were put to death along with 

Domitia, his aunt, and ſeveral Roman ſenators, 
although nothing of -a' criminal nature was proved 
againſt them; but tyrants are never in want of ex- 
Go to coleur over nen odious c crimes. 


t en 0:47, a Octavia 
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A b. Octavia was put to death on ſuſpicion of 

* her having conſpired againſt him, and Pop- 

3 pea, who had long been miſtreſs of his af- 
fections, was declared empreſs in the moſt folemn 
manner. From crimes that may be committed con- 
ſiſtent: with the corruption of nature, he launched 
into thoſe that were unnatural, and juſtly held in 
abomination by every perſon who wiſhes well to 
ſociety, He dreſſed himſelf in the habit of a woman, 
and beſides committing ſuch crimes as ought not to 
be mentioned, he became ſtil} more'deteſtable, by 
keeping a youth whom he had ordered to be 
caſtrated, and whom he obliged the people to honour 
with the name of his wife, ſo loſt was he to alk 
ſenſe of ſhame and decency. 

In company with this youth, be annenres 4 in all 
public places, and in the ſight of the people, treated 
him as if he had been a Woman. Many ſarcaſms 
were thrown out upon him by che wits of thoſe 
times, ſome of whom obſerved, that it would have 
been hap ppy for the world, had the emperor's father 
had ſuch a wife as he had made choice of. He did 
not defire reſpect, much leſs the affections of the 
people, but choſe rather to be hated than loved. | 

Of this he gave a moſt ſhocking inſtance, for the | 
city was ſet on fire, and almoſt reduced to aſhes, 
and according to the teſtimonies of moſt hiſtorians, 
it was done by the emperor's orders. No:perſon was 
permitted to affiſt the ſufferers, and asithe Chriſtians. 
were then numerous in Rome, a report was in- 
duſtriouſly ſpread, that they were the incendiaries;.. 
This occafioned a moſt cruel perſecution againſt. 
thoſe innocent pegple, not N in Rome, but like- 
wiſe throughout many of the provinces. Some of 
them were crucified im imitation of their divine 
maſter, 0 ere « CRE” © to n and burnt 
| LES" - alivey 
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alive, and many were cleathed. in. ſkins S wilt 
beaſts and devoured by dogs kept hungry. for that 


Purpoſe, while the ehperor, from. the window'of | 
his palace beheld theſe horrid; ctuelties with 2 


ſavage pleaſures; (if that can be called pleaſure that 
muſt, always be ſhocking to human nature.) 
Among thoſe who. ſuftered. death was the Apoſtle 
Paul, who, becauſe he, was. a Roman, was oaly be- 
headed: according to Euſebius dt. Peter was cru- 
_ Cifted; with his head downwards 3. but this part is 
daubtful, for we are nut certai athat he ever was at 
Pr es 1 h 4 v1 tus thi Ain 
5 e he was going on on in this manner, a con- 
ſpiracy was formed. 12185 bim by Piſo, a Roman 
nobleman, who beheld his fellowrcitizens treated 
worſe tham-if-they bad been dogs. Te conſpizacy 
being almoſt zipe for execution, it was diſcovered 
by one Voluſins, & tribune, who had. received an 
account of: it-fram pisbaries, à courtegan - The 
The chiefs af the 
ſeized and put to the tattuxe, upon which Natalis 
contelfed his guilt, and) agguled, ſeveral, LES 
eomplices-. — theſe apprehended on t 
fatal affair the poet. Who gave 
in a. liſt 4 60 many ingocent perſons as gullty, 
among Whom was-- his own mother, Attilia. 


Many of thoſe inaocent perſons; were put to 


the — and as Epicharius had inadvert- 
ently diſcovered the plot, ;ſhe was, tortured in the 


crueleſt manner, but n e force any con- 


feſſion from her; ſor it muſt be remembered that 
ſhe bad firſt diſcovered the affair to Voluſius, the 
tribune, thinking that be would be thereby brought 
into the conſpiracy. This woman with, a forti- 
tude ſuperiar to the-weakneſs yf her ſex, declared 
thatlif (they: hops; contines their torture to the 
le would not accuſe her friends, and 0 
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coaſpirators.. e diately | 
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cerned in this conſpiracy f 


the great philoſopher was "aceuſed"of being con- 
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ered to chuſe his on death, which was executed 


3 *F: 


| een t 1. 4 | . 2 ; * 

anner, ang when lic found himſelf growing weak 
with'the loſs of Hlood,, he rep lines 
of his. poem, lla, and epired 


. 15 4 


Tent to oppoſe them. Indeed 'the defkfuckion of 
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that unhappy people, as fotetold by our Saviour, 


in this reign, I ſhall Take mote, notes of t aller. 


* 


wards. 
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But of all thoſe who ſuffered under Nero in the 


wiskt! e ſtrangled herſelf jn che priſon. Seneca 


e ee de unbapplly it has not 
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| bene then governor in this iſland, and ſome of 
his tribunes having treated Boadicia, queen of 
the Jceni, with the. utmoſt indignity, - ſhe 
raiſed an army and deſtroyed the cities of ondon 
and: ä cauſing all the Romans that fell 


in a diſtant part of the iſland ; but no ſooner had he 


3 of the revolt of the Britons, than he haſtened 
inſt them, and a molt bloody battle enſued, in 


0 3 ich the Romans were victorious, Seventy thou - 
Und of the Britons were leit dead on the ſpot, and 


Boadicia, who could not endure the loſs of her 
Fs put an end to her on life. 
A. D. Nero ſeemed as if his ſole eon had 
66 been to deſtroy every man endowed with 
merit or virtue in Rome, and the num- 


ber of celebrated perſons who fell MAims to this 


cruelty would ſeem incredible were it not atteſted 
by the evidence of | Tacitus, and many other grave 
hiſtorians, who lived in or near thoſe periods 
Pompea the Emprets either having done or faid 
| ſomething to diſpleaſe him, he 4 her ſo violent 
a kick on he belly that it Wong on an abortion; 
and put an end to her life. | 
His crimes were now grown to ſuch an enor- 
mous height that he ſeemed ripe for deſtruction, 
and to bring about an event ſo apparently beneficial 
to the empite; the provinces ſeemed unanimous in 
extirpating from the world a wretch, who was a 


diſgrace to human nature in its moſt corrupted - 


ſtate. Julius Vindex, who commanded the le- 

ions in Gaul, declared that he would no longer 
— with the oppreſſive conduct of the emperor, 
and actually offered leave for any man to cut off 
his own head, - upon condition they ſhould bring 
* that of Nero s. He courted he aſſiſtance of 
{Shak Sergius 


into her bands to be murdered. Paulinus was then 
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Sergius Galba, who commanded in Spain, but he 


was rather fearful leſt their attempt ſhould have 


no better ſucceſs than that undertaken by Piſo. 
But although an account of thoſe dangerous 


Combinations were tranſmitted to Nero, yet he 


was ſo loſt in ſenſuality, that he paid no regard 


to them, all he wiſhed for being only an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing ſome new public inſurrection, and 


enjoying the treaſures that would ariſe from the 
ſale of the conſpirators effects. But to complete 


his ruin, news were brought him that Galba had 


joined in the conſpiracy, upon which he was ſo 
overpowered with furprize and grief that he fainted 
away while ſitting at ſupper - with his favourites. 
He had no ſooner recovered than he raged like a 


madman, erying out that, now he was undone, 
and threatened to turn out the wild beaſts to deſtroy. | 


ſuch of the citizens as came in cheir way. 


His whole hopes were centered in Virginius 


Rufus, who commanded an army in Germany, 


and he having made an incurſion into Gaul, Vin- 
dex was defeated and there laid violent hands on 


himſelf, But Nero's hopes ſoon vaniſhed, upon 


which he reſolved to ſeek fhelter in Egypt. For 
that purpoſe he ordered a fleet to be fitted out 
at Oftia, but moſt of his friends refuſed to accom- 


In that diſtracted 'fituation, not knowing what 


to do, he went to fleep, but when he awoke, he 


found himſelf deſerted by his ſoldiers, who had 
* off in a body and proclaimed Galba emperor. 
ero left the palace in a ſtate of deſpair, and mount= 


ed on horſeback, reſolved to ſhelter himſelf in the 


houſe of one of his domeſtics, about four miles. 
from Rome, where he tabbed himſelf in the throat 
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and expired. juſt 
oY him arrived. 3 * 3 K 
The characters of princes are Felt. known by 
their actions, and few ever diſgraced human natufe 
more than Þ dero. He was only in his thirty-ſecond 
year when he died, and although his reign — 4 — 
amount to fourteen years, yet committed m 
Srimes than woald have diſgraced. a reign = 
thouſand. He had 2. vain. bead and . corrupt 
Heart. He had no pleaſure in . thing that 
could procure him either on or reſpect, and has 
he lived hated, fo. he died 1 or rather 
is death was conſidered as . 
events. that could; have taken plage. 
©; A. D. Galba, how. up of. eat 
69 of age, was on his march Mahar 
9: when he heard an :acconnt. of the defeat 
3nd death of Vindex, Which in a great mcaſute 
ped his, ſpirits, and made him Wiſh that the 
Wee would relinquiſh the choice they had. made 
of him to be emperor, and give that hanour to 
another. . He was; gton old in the ſervice of the 
w „and would have-rather ended his 
life in the camp, than embarraſs. himſelf in the af 
2 of government, to which he was almoſt, a 
a d S But while he was deliberating in his 
hat to do, he received the a greeable News 
Shar Nexo, was dead, and continuing his march to- 
wards. was met by many of the. en 
all acknowledged. him emperor, and }promiled: to 
Vaud him the moſt implicit obedience, among 
hom were the chief favourites of the late empetol, 
who by courting the favour of Galba thought to 
Seeg thanſglees from juſtice, . - 
Galba was ane of the moſt unfit. perſons, to go· 
bein the empire that, poſſibly could have been 


found; , 


as the faldiers who bad been a 
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found and although 
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he was raiſed to the purple 
by the ſoldiers, yet he began his reign by Tong, LE 


in his power to diſoblige them. A numerous body 
of ſailors, whom Nero had incorporated with the 
legions, came forward to meet him near Rome, 
and demanded a confirmation of the privileges he had 
conferred on them. Galba refuſing to give them 
| a ſatisfactory anſwer, they proceeded to threats, 
upon which he ordered a body of cavalry to at- 
tack them, and ſeven thouſand were left dead on the 


x Wa bis did not ſo much diſpleaſe tke army becauſe 
they hated the ſailors, but his next act gave them 
more offence, although it was not attended with ſo 


much cruelty. The former emperors in order to 


protect their perſons from conſpiracies, had kept a 


guard of German cohorts : but although nothing 
could be alledged againſt them, yet they were ſent 


home to their own country, in aſtarving condition, 


without receiving their legal wages. | 3 | 
Accuſtomed to the hardſhips of war, and long 


inured to camps, where few delicacies are known, 


he reſolved to reform the Romans from that ſtate of 
luxury into which they were Tunk ; but this part 


of his conduct was too violently begun to have the 


deſired ſucceſs, or be attended With any beneficial 
conſequences. The citizens reported him as 2 
ſlave to avarice, and becauſe he lived in the moſt 
frugal manner, ſatires were” daily publiſhed, ridi- 
culing his conduct, and in a ſhort time he loſt all 


that popularity which had formerly marked his 


„„ 3 „ 
varice, however, was not the only vice im- 


puͤted to Galba, for ſoon after he had taken upon 5] 
15 


him the government, he ordered Patronius, Lo 
cuſta, Elius, and Polycletus, to be led in chains 
Vox. II. 8 dee 
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through the city, and then to be executed. in pub. 
"lic. ft is true thoſe men bad made hefe 
odious to the people, but cruelty is not the act of 
. a,generous mind. Many of the Romans who hated 
_ theix crimes, yet pitied their ſufferings ; but that 
"which encreaſed their indignatian more than, any 
. hing was, that | Ti elinus, Nero's chief favou- 
kite eſcaped along with Helotus a flaye, and a eu. 
nuch, who had both purchaſed their pardon with 
money. | Bk 28 8 

Gaba ſinking under the decay of nature, com- 
mitted the office of adminiſtration to three men of 
the moſt abandoned characters, who did every thing 
in their power to oppreſs the people. Caius Laco, 
præſect of the prætorian guards, Icelus, his 
freed man, and Litus Venius, who had acted as 
"His lieutenant, in Spain, were the favourites in 


_ whom, he placed all his confidence. 


# 2 


heſe men being of tempers and diſpoſitions 
totally oppolite to each other, led the emperor to, 
Aiſannul one day what he had done the preceding, 
ſo that. bis character became truly. ridiculous, Al 
; - puniſhments, fines, and impriſonments were de- 
cided by the favourites, according to their different f 
Jackie offices of honour and profit were ſold 
to, thoſe who bid moſt for them, and the moſt no- 
torious criminal could Dy juſtice if he had only 
money ſufficient to purchaſe his pardon, .' . 
Nor was it much better. in the provinces, eſpe- 
cially among the ſoldiers, who looked with envy 
upon Galba, becauſe he had been raiſed to the ein. 
pire by thoſe under his command in Spain, without 
loliciting the countenance of ſuch as were, in other 
parts. Such as were then in Germany ſent notice 
to the pretorian bands that they would never 1 
knowledge an emperor who had been choſen with. 
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out their conſent, and infifted that t the ſenate meme 
| proceed | to a new election. 
This was an alarming erde to Galba, 
- Whoſe ignorance of government, and the infirmities 
of old age, rendered incapable of acting becom 
ing his dignity. He had no children of hi 
| 27 and ee, in order to quell the fears ang 
| Ci of the people, 4 as well as thoſe of the army, 
he dine, conſiſtent w ith the Roman method, 70 
t one. | 

This meaſure oetsbobed a private conſultation 
3 his favourites, who each had ſeparate ' in- 
tereſts, and what was propoſed by the one was p- 
poſed by by the others. 

After much altercation, Galba made chglsg of 
Pifo to be his heir, -a man poſſeſſed of all thoſe qua- 
lities requiſite to- Marge ae duties of a Roman 
- emperor ; nor was he Teſs eng ag ing in his manners 
Ns as a private man than celebrate: or his knowled 
0 of | ublic affairs. But the manners of the peo ple as 
ng; as the ſoldiers and ſenators, were fo creed, | 
Al at they ſeemed unanimpus in their difap robation 
de- of the choice, becauſe they! had not been bribed? I 
Ent the uſual manner. 
ſold ”While affairs were conducted in this mbibler; at 
9% Rome, the ſoldiers, in the different 3 were 
only entering into combinations to ſet heir reſp pective 
22 commanders on the throne. The election of GalBa 
Rad ſet them an example, and the ſenate Was only 
Py reparded in name. 

Ocho had done every thing in bie power to be 
adopted by Galba, as his ſucceſſor ; but finding he 
could not ſucceed, | he had Tecourls” to the ſoldiers, 

with whom he was a favourite. His circumſtances 
vere deſperate, for he had ſpent moſt of his fortune 


In Pro E but having 7 the aſſtauce' of ſome 
| G 2 friends 
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site eel 

friends raiſed. "conſiderable fum of 1 5 he > cor- 

rupted by bribery a great part of the Rel, 17 5 

care at the ſame time to make them promiſes of large 

bexrards if they ſtood by him. TP 

ig He addrefle himſelf to them in a ſpeech « 0 

6 8 occaſion, ſetting forth all 17 eruelties that 
Had been committed by Galba, an e ot out the 

neceſſity they were under to proce choice 

of a new emperor. The Lena whom he, had 


already prepared for his purpoſe, . immediate! took 
him 4 . their ſhoulders, a Fan carried h "4% in 
triumph to the camp, where they, proclaimed. him 
emperor,” Galba hearing N Was done in the 
camp, drefled. himſelf in his armour, and at the the 
head of a body of cory. Jag; into the forum, 
Where he was met 1 of thoſe ſent from 
Otho, who ſtruck o his head, and carried it on a 
pole as a trophy to their commander. | 
Such was the end of Gene a man TR qua- 


Hified-fo command. an arm 7 but utterly unfit for go- 


verning an empire. he died in the camp, his 
memory would haye been treated with honour, but 


all his ſormer virtues were obſcured, by entruſting 
the affairs of government to favourites, whoſe mipch 
wwete attached to vice, and who had no regard for 
the intereſts of the republic, e had ſerved ft. 
nis: moſt early youth in the 8 and, was reſpectec 
by the oldies; but a ſhort reign of ſeyen months 
bas, , his name to po erity with i in afamy; . 
A. D. this . occaſion, the Rama: Bave. a 
69, bing proof of the corruption into w hgh | 
z all ranks of them had ſunk, for from the - 
dos to the loweſt among the citizens, each 
Krove to: be firſt to the camp, to 0 1 Ocho 
as emperor, - So fluctuating are t 


People, and ſo little e ought to be — 4 7000 the 
o_ 
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applauſes of the multitude, unleſs a . | 
of virtue” remains in the breaſt of the perſon wine: is 
e object of it. Fange 7 
Otto was not infengble of" the neceflity bend 
nder to court the applauſes of the people, and 
ee n order t to pi them a ſtriking proof of 
is clemenc J; his firſt public act was to grant a 
pardon - to Marius Celſus, a perſon whom Galba 
ad repoſe; the utmoſt confidence in. TL 
®* Nay, he even loaded him with Röndursz nd a 
ines bind te a p lace of great truſt and profit, taking 
ice that bis Edefiry to his maſter deſerved ſuch 
Lin ards,” Nor did be ſtop here, for finding the 
public clamour riſing high againſt T igcllinus;1 the 
Bc of Nero, and the inſtrument of all-his- 
crueltics, he Was put to death in the moſt public 
manner, and all thoſe who bad been unjuſtly. ba- 
niſhed, were reſtofed to their families and poſſeſſions. 
Be al} thoſe acts, by which he ſtrove to procure 
| Pony favour, could not ſupport him on thethrone. - 
angerdus precedent had Been ſet to the Toldiers 
Nuk leon of Galba, and mutual ende took 
27 fn the army. cem 
Pelte, who commünded in the Lower Ger- 
el q had acquired the good will of” the legions 
his command, and therefore they publicly 
bel ziwed him emperor, without any 1 0 to the 
probation of the ſenate. News of this bei 


ified" to Rome, Otho was ſenſibly affecte 


thereby © for whatever might have been his vices 
vue in a private ſtation,” certain it is, that as ſoon 
ag he was raiſed to the purple, a refarceeibe ſeem- 
fa to take place in the whole of his conduct; nor 
dhe defire any thing ſuperior to that of promoting 
5 et Sat un and W the 728 
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he had reaſon to expect advice an 


againſt him while ke remained in Gaul, peel 
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_ He lamented to think his country was again to be 


Involved in a civil war, at a time when he intended 


to rectify every abuſe, and put an end to civil diſ- 


ſenſions. For that purpoſe he ſent deputies to Vi- 
tellius, propoſing terms of accomodation ;- owl 
; 


bis offers being rejected, both parties propoſed to 
take the field. )) od DATES 5 5 
'Vitellius continued his march to Italy, and Otho 
ſet out to meet him at the head of a numerous army, 
but ſuch of the ſenators and Knights, from whom 
too much ſunk in luxury to pay any regard to the 
Otho was ſenſible of his diſtreſſed circumſtances; 


for although his army was numerous, yet few of 


them were acquainted with military diſcipline, and 
thoſe whom they were to oppoſe, had been long ac- 
cuſtomed' to all the hardſhips of the camp. Super- 


ſtition, likewiſe,” operated on his mind in ſo forci- 


ble a manner, that he was frightened in his dreams, 
and the moft trifling incident appeared as a fatal 
omen. But ſtill he did all in his power to conceal 
the dejection that hung upon his countenance, and 
therefore War hen towards the city of -Brixellum, 
near the river Po. There he remained, ſendipg the 
army before him, under the command of his two 
You tenants, Celſus and Suetonius, to oppoſe Valus 


Cecina, whom Vitellius had ordered to march 


as many forces as he could raiſe 
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Me: Lale 1 a b asd tit to fee the 
event of a battle which was to decide the fate of 


the contending parties, and both armies. met with, 
fuck reſolution as if their intention had been either 


to conquer or die. Several attacks were made by, 
the detached parties of both ſides, but there being Ai 
neceſſity that both ſhould come to a general ea gage- 4 
ment, Othe put himſelf. at the head of his force: 
near a ſmall village called Bebriacum, Sede | 
his officers together, in order to hear, their opinions- 
concerning the mee proper methods for Hin to 
take. 
> Thoſe whe were moſt experienced in mi itery 
affairs, propoſed to keep fighting i in detached parties, 
in order to diſtreſs the enemy as much as, poſfible 5 
but their opinion was violently oppoſed dy the young; 
Romans, whoſe impatience was equal to their im-, 
prudence, and who thought themſelves fore, Of 
victory, becauſe of their numbers. K 
Whether Otho was a man of perſonal courage = Rr : 


not appear, but either by the advice of his favourites, 


of by his own deſire, he retired to Brixellum, while. 
hig genera were making proper diſpoſitions to; 
9 2 he field of battle was the worft that could, 
have deen made choice of; for many trees grew upon. 
it; but at firſt Otho's men broke through the. firſt” 
line, and took the eagle from the enemy, and this. 
was looked upon as a favourable omen, if not a ſure- 

preſage of Wey. But theſe hopes ſoon vaniſhed, 
for the legions who Had fought under Vitellius, were 
welt acquaitited with diſcipline, and as they had 
been lang inured to a, chat they ſoon beoknis 
T | maſters. 
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andere of the field, while Otho't-men'fle in great 
confuſion, and a moſt dreadful lau ehter enſued. - 
The news of the defeat of the army was brought 


| him by a common ſoldier, who had eſtaped from 


the purſuers; but his flatterers.endeavourcd to per- 
ſuade him that the fellow had only fled to ſave him- 
ſelf, upon which the brave ſoldier fell upon his 
ſword and killed himſelf. The emperor was ſtruck 
with the courage of the ſoldier, and now he began 


to find that he had been fed with falſe wap 05 


thoſe who pretended to be his friends. | 
He then addreſſed himſelf to his Senden, and 
told them, that ever ſince he had been advanced to 
the purple, his ſole ambition had been to make the 
people happy; but as it was evident fortune was 
ſt him, he was willing to ſubmit to his fate like 

a Roman, and not bring any diſhonour upon his 
family or country. He adviſed them to make their 
peace with Vitellius, and not continue in arms, leſt 
he ſhould be provoked to take a cruel revenge. 
Having done ſpeaking, he retired to bis chamber, 
where he: wrote two letters to his ſiſter, and one to 
Meſſalina, a young lady, to whom he was to have 
been married, had he returned victorious. He burnt 
all ſuch letters as by falling into the enemy's hands, 
might be an injury to his friends, and then reſolved: 
to die by bis own ſword. At that inſtant, a tumult 
ariſing among the ſoldiers, he went out among them 
in order to accommodate matters, which having; 
effected, he retired to his chamber, and lay down 
to fleep with a ſharpened dagger under his pillow. 
About day-break he awoke, and ſeizing the dagger, 
ſtabbed DATA under his left ſide, and ended his life 
without a groan, after a ſhort reign of three months 
and five days. With reſpect to his character, it: 


Was of. A duals abandoned _—_— while he lived in a 


131 inn.. | private 
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private ſtationz but ſhort as his teign was, great 
hopes were conteived of him, and there is reaſon to 
| thinks einat-bad-he: lived longer, he would have been 
an ornamnent and hondur to his country. 
* . D. The ſoldiers who had fought under the 
emperor:Otho, finding themſelves without. 
DAS: ba head, went and begged that Virginius, 
= commander of the German legions, would in- 
tercede ane Vitellius in their favour; but he not 
chuſing to comply with their requeſt, they put 
themſelves under the command of Rubrius Gallus, 
+ perſon of great merit, who prevailed upon Vitel- 
lius to grant them a free pardon. In the mean 
time the ſenate, who always took part with ſuch as 
_ were victorious, acknowledged Vitellius as emperor; 
but they had ſoon reaſon to repent of their conduct ʒ 
for the ſoldiers under his command committed the 
molt horrid outrages on the people of Italy, whom 
they conſidered as their enemies. The decree of 
the ſenate having been tranſmitted to Vitellius, who! 
was yet in Gaul, he gave a ſtriking inſtance of his 
cruelty, by dilarming the prætorian oohorts, ar d 
putting ta death one hundred and fifty of them, 
who had been active in ſome late diſturbances: He 
then ſet out for Rome, attended by a numerous re- 
tinue, and as he paſſed through the different towns, 
he. made the moſt ſplendid appearance. When he 
came to the field where Otho's army was defeated, 
and ſaw the putrified carcaſes of men and horſes, 
whoſe ſmell was ſufficient to have created. an in- 
fection, he ſeemed greatly pleaſed, and calling for 
wine, drank of it, and ordered mt to be "ow to 
his ſoldiers. Didier 
|  :chleventeratinta thecity of Rowe: . 
| ferent: fram thoſe who had before worn the purple, 
eng = whole empire as his ewn.by” 
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conqueſt... Cuſtom obliged him to go to the ſenate, 
but although he pretended to thank them for chuſing 
taken up in ſetting off bis many ſervices to the re- 
public, and though without a title, yet he had a 
right to govern in preference to all others. 
and Germany, had been inured to ſo many hard- 
hips, that the pleaſures of Rome, to which they 
gave themſelves up in the moſt licentious manner, 
rendered them utterly unfit for war, while all offices 
of truſt or profit, were given to ſuch time-ſerving 
wretches as flattered the emperor's vanity. Indeed, 
Vitellius ſet the example to his ſoldiers, for he gave 
fuch a looſe to debauchery, that he was continually 
drunk, and every day was ſpent in one entertain- 
ment or other. Such as could invent any ſpecies of 
new luxury, was ſure to obtain a large ſhare of his 
favour, and rewards were heaped. upon thoſe who 
 eught to have been made examples of public 
juftice. een 25 45 STRESS: HSI EIST {+ 
At one entertainment provided for him by his 
brother, who ſeems to have been as voluptuous a 
wretch as himſelf, there were feven thouſand fowls 
and two thouſand fiſhes of all ſorts that could be 
found, beſides many other dainties, too ridiculous 
tu be mentioned. Nay, we are told. by ſome hiſ- 
torians, that had he lived much longer, the whole 
empire would not have been-ſufficient to fupport his 
extravagance ; but his unbounded liberality brought 
on want; for his needy favourites were continually 
foliciting him for a ſhare of the publie money, and 
as he conſidered himſelf as ſtill at the head of the 
army, fo he continued to grant all their requeſts. 
If any perſon to whom he had been formerly in- 
debted came to demand the money due to them, they 


a were 
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were ſure to be put to death. One of thofe 


onforrknive perſons being ſummoned beforc hin we 


having demanded a debt due to him, his two ſons 
exme to intereede for him, but the emperor, inſtead 
of paying any regard to what they urged in behalf of 
their father, ordered all three to be put to death. 
At anether time, when one of the Roman knights 
was Condemned to ſuffer, he told the emperor that 
he had made him his heir, upon which Vitellius de- 
manded to ſee the will, and finding another perſon 
joined with him as co-heir, both were man 
to death, that he might enjoy the whole. 
Such inhuman actions made him an object of dew 
teftarion to every perſon who wiſhed well to tho in- 
tereſts of the people, and the few ſober hours thae 
he enjoyed, made him even odious to himſelf,” His 
fears were enereaſed by the predictions of the aftro= 
logers, who ſtuck up prayers in every public place in 
the city, commanding him to die before the calends 
of October. It is not to be ſuppoſed that thoſe mien 


could foretelL future events, but they were ſenſible, 


that the emperor could not long prevent hison de 
ſtruction, unleſs he made a total change in his con- 
duct, and of that there was but very little hopes. 
Thee: predictions drove. him toi a ſtate of madneſs';: 
ſor he eee all the aftrotogers to be baniſhed from 
Rome, and as ſome of them had foretold that if he 
ſurvived his mother, he would be happy many years, 
he reſolved to ſtarve her to death, or at leaſt | to: 
deprive her of ſacks wage as would ſerve to ue | 
long her life. 

But all theſe erections to e TY wretchind 
life, proved ineffeQual; for his own example having. 
corrupted the foldiers, they began to mutiny, and 
wiſhing for a new emperor, reſolved to place Veſ— 


TT on the throne, - Veſpaſian, who had acquired 


gets 
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eat honour from his knowledge in „ 
bad been ſent by Nero againſt the Jewe, and news 
Was brought him of the death, of. that emperor, juſt 
At the time that he was going to lay ſiege 2 
He had continued neuter during the reigns of Galba 
and Otho, rightly. imagining that they would not 
long enjoy the purple; but no ſooner did he hear 
that Vitellius was raiſed to the, throne, thian-be de- 
54 As he had not received an nden in 2 — 
he was to act againſt the Jews after the death of 
Nero, he went to Alexandria, where he had not 
deen long, when the army, with whom be was a 
great favourite, proclai him emperor. How- 
ever ambitious Veſpaſian might be to enjoy ſuch an 
- - high honour as that of emperor, yet he ſeemed re- 
luctant to accept of it; till the ſoldiers threatened 
- him with immediate death, if he continued to deſpiſe 
aad teject their choice. - This induced him to call 
aA council of war, wherein. it was reſolved on, that 
„Titus, ſon of Veſpaſian, ſhould. carry on the war 
Agaiuſt the Jews, while he raiſed forces i in the eaſt, 
in order to take poſſeſſion of the empire, and chat 
Mutianus, one of his generals, ſnould be ſent at the 
dead of ſome legions to Italy, in order to ſound the in- 
clinations of the people, and diſcover; whether Vi- 


.tellius A as . odious: a s. a8 had. been re- 


It was not long before Vitellius receixed. news of 
oy ſoldiers. having made choice of Veſpaſian to be 
emperer; but although he knew that Italy would 
on de invaded by an armed force, yet lach Was 
his ſloth and indolence, | that he ſeemed to take very 

little notice of it. 724 
Antonius Primus entered. Italy. at the, Hand of 


ſome a Was met at Cremona by. ne. 


Yip 


— 


dur 
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and Ceeinna; but inſtead of coming to a general | 
engagement, Cecinna revolted, and went over to 
1 Aan che forces belonging to Veſpaſian. However, 

ng conſidered his Conduct as too raſh, he re- 
ichis former ſtation, and a bloody battle en- 
aſaued, which laſted till night without any thing de- 


::cifive: being done, and when both parties began to 


renew the charge in the morning, the legions under 
the command of Cecinna, were ſtruck with a panic 
and fled in great diſorder, leaving thirty thouſand 
dead on the Feld. They then ordered their general 
Cecinna to intercede for them with the conqueror, 
ho granted them a free pardon; but many of the 


citizens of Cremona were murdered i in the moſt bar- 


© barous manner, for no other reaſon- but that they 
had opened their gates to the vanquiſhed. News 
: of the defeat of his army was brought to Vitellius at 
Rome, while he was indulging himſelf” in all forts 
of luxury, and then inſtead of going in perſon to 
' retrieve; his loſs, he gave 'himſelf up to fear and 
: cowardice; Two of his generals, Alphenus Varus 
and Julius Priſcus, were ordered to go at the head 
of an army of obſervation, to guard all the paſſes of 
the Appenines, in order if poſlſible to prevent che 
9 s taking poſſeſſion of Rome. ' 
At: Taft — clamours of the people run ſo e 
- ogaioft him, that in order to repair his difgrace, 
ſet out to take upon him the command of the army 


but that rather did him injury than any real Ellis . 


Tune ſoldiers looked upon him with contempt, and 
to eomplete his misfortunes, nes was brought him 
that his whole fleet had declared for Velpaſian. 
Weak, luxurious, and diſpirited, he left 60 camp, 
and returned to Rome, from whence he ſent meſſen- 
gers to offer terms of accommodation to Veſpuſian, 
2 to reſign the throne * condition his life 
Was 
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was” ſpared, and ſome ſmall allowance granted to 
ſupport him. Sabinus, one of his favourites, hav- 
ing adviſed Vitellus to reſign, his counſel was 
ſtighted; upon which, in a kt of rage, he ſeized 
on the capitol, but the emperor's guards having 
attacked that moſt beautiful ſtructure, the whole 
was in a few hours confumed to aſhes, 
Many perſons of diſtinction, beſides echoes; pe- 
iſhed in the flames; and Sabinus being taken pri- 
ſoner, was, by the emperor's order put to death, 
and all the others who had the mis fortune to be. 
made priſoners were butchered in the moſt crue} 
manner. At laſt Antonius, Veſpaſian's genera], at- 
tacked the erty of Rome, and although Vitellus's 
ſoldiers made a brave defence, yet the gates were 
| ſtormed, and one univerſal ſcene of laughter enſued, 
This happened at a time when the citizens, re- 
rdtefs of their fate, were rioting in ſuch ſcenes 
of debauchery as are a diſgrace to human nature. 
Mangled bodies were lying in the ſame ſtidets 
where the people were either drinking to excefs, or 
ſteeping in the arms of harlots, from which we 
may naturally draw this concluſion, that the Ro- 
man people were then ſtrangers both to public and 
r virtue. 
Duting this dreadful ſcene of conFulion, Vitellus 
had ſome thoughts of faving himſelf by flight, bur 
being altogether weak and diſpirited, he hid himſelf 
in an obſcure corner of his palace, where he was 
found by ſome of the victorious ſoldiers, and 
dragged out into the ſtreets. He begged in the 
oft abject manner that they would ſpare his life 
till the arrival of Veſpaſion; but they paid no re- 
gard to his intreaties, for tying bis hands behind 
his back, and his hair backwards, marks of diſ- 
ax uſually put upon the — notorious malefac- 
tors, 
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bers; they led him through the moſt public ftreets, | | 
holding the point of a fpear under his chin, left he —_ | 
Mould 2 to conceal his face. The popu- = | 
lace who abhored him to the utmoſt. , threw 
dirt at him as he was ted along, while ot 7 ſtruck 
' him with their hands, and ſome mocked. him be⸗ 
cauſe of his . 
Having thuy gratified their refintilient: nt 
the moſt wretched prince that ever ſet upon a 
throne, they put an end to his miſerable life, 
and to complete their ſavage triumph, his body was 
2 ed through the ſtreets and then thrown into 
| iber. Such was the end of Vitellus in the 
. year of his age, after a ſhort reign of 
little more than eight months. Some of the 
emperors who had reigned before him had begun 
| their reigns with acts of clemency, particulary 
Nero and Caligula, but this wretch gave a ſcope to 
his paſſions at once, without ever conſidering that 
he would one day be made a public example to 
fatisfy the rage of thoſe people whom he he had ſo 
baſely injured by trampling on their juſt rights and 
e . 
A. D. A8 ſoon as the votupttous emperor vi- 
tellius was no more, the city of Rome 
0e | exhibited ſuch a diſmal ſcene as is ſhock- 
: ing to human nature, for in the ſtreets nothing was 
; to be ſeen but the mangled bodies of thoſe who had 
; been murdered in the moſt licentious manner b' 
the ſoldiers. - Neither age nor ſex could protect the 
innocent from the mercileſs rage of the ſoldiers, 
for their houfes were plundered and themſelves. 
- dragged out and then Mester dn the ſtreets. The 
rabble ever ready to take part in any inſurrection, 
gave all the aſſiſtance they could to the foldiers, 
Top any directed Them: to "os houſes of thofe who 


Were 
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were ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of moſt money, while 


the ſlaves, impatient of reſtraint, joined the popu- 
lace, and pointed out to them the places where 
their maſters effects were concealed. In a word, 


nothing could equal the diſtreſſes of the citizens, 


nor was any thing to be heard in the ſtreets but 
lamentation and mourning by thoſe who had loſt 
their neareſt relations, and were ready to lay vio- 


lent hands on themſelves. 


Nature now ſeemed to be deficient in finding 
new objects for the ferocious ſoldiers, and the 
licentious rabble to wreek their vengeance upon, 


and therefore upon the arrival of Mutianus, the. 


general of Vefpaſian, a ſtop was put to theſe diſ- 
orders, and tranquility began to take place of riot, 
nem emperor, who. by a prudent conduct would 
heal their bleeding wounds, and reſtore them to 


vain. einen: enen 8 : . : 


| 2 E e 051/447 
As the whole body of people as well as the ſe- 


nate were unanimous in the choice of Veſpaſian 
to be emperor, ſo meſſengers were ſent to him iu 
Egypt, requeſting his immediate appearance in 
Rome, in order to take upon himſelf the govern- 


ment of the empire. But the winter being ex- 
tremely ſevere, and there being ſeveral diſſentions 
among the ſoldiers, he reſolved to defer his vqyage 
ſometime Ng: Claudius Civilis who comu and- 

xermany,:had-ſo far ingratiated him- 


ed in Lower — 
ſelf with the ſoldiers, that he threw. off all ſub- 
jection to the ſenate, and advanced at the head of a 


conſiderable army, to engage with Cerealis, the 


general of Veſpaſian. Several engagements en- 


ſued with various ſucceſs, and although Cerealis 
Was in general victorious, yet ſuch were the in- 


teſtine 
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| teliue divifons in the Roman empire, and ſo many 


incutſions were daily made by the barbarians, that 
Civilius obtained a free pardon both for himſelf. 
and the troops that ſerved under him. 

In the mean time, to encreaſe the general 1" ap 


mity, the Sarmatians, a hardy, warlike, and bar- 


barous people, made ſeveral incurſions into the 
Roman empire, and put ſeveral of the garriſons to 
the ſword. Rubrius Gallus, who acted as lieu- 
tenant to Veſpaſian in the Eaſt, made ſeveral: at- 
tempts to repell theſe hardy invaders, but although 
the Roman diſcipline overcame their natural cour- 


age, yet nothing conld totally ſubdue them, for 


they continued to increaſe ſo faſt in numbers that 


till the final diſſolution of the Roman empire, 


they never ceaſed to make frequent ĩ incurſions into the 
ptovinces, carrying along with them fire andi. 
f word. 


* Veſpaſian; who now esel it * n 


F * 


repair to Italy, left Egypt ſome few months ates: 


he had received an invitation from the ſenate; aud 
was met ſeveral miles from Rome by a vaſt con- 
courſe of people, who congratulated him upon his 
new dignity, and promiſed themſelves uninterrupt- 
ed happineſs, from his prudence and moderation. 


For once they were not wrong in the conjectures: 


they had formed, for Veſpaſian intending, to profit 
by the miſconduct of his predeceſſors, ſet the. Citi»: 


zens an example of ſobriety and virtue, and endea- 
voured to reform by lenjent meaſures all ſuch abuſes: 


as had crept into the ſtate. ' [5k 
Nor was his clemeney leſs e fan he, 
granted a free pardon to thoſe who: had taken up 


arms againſt him, well knowing, that during: the, 


diſtractions that often take place in a common-. 


te: many perſons are obliged to take part W 
0 „ at 
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that ſide with which thev have no connextion;. but 
only to promote their own intereſt, and preferve. 
their privileges. In ſuch cafes the moſt virtuous know 
not whom to declare for, and if theꝝ remain neu- 
ter, they are conſidered as enemies to both. This 
confideration ſhould have great weight with conque - 
rors, and at ſuch times prevent them from wreaking 
their vengeance on thoſe, whoſe intereſts, at leaſt, 
according to the beſt of their judgment, induced 
them to join with the unfortunate party. Such 
were the principles upon which Veſpaſian began his 
reign, and how far his ſubſequent conduct was. 
conſiſtent therewith, will appear in the courſe of 
theſe letters. * C 
Having thus conducted Veſpaſian to Rome, 
where he was inveſted with the enſigns of regal. au- 
thority, we ſhall now return to his fon Titus, who 
was left to carry on the war againſt the Jews, 
The character of Titus, as one of the moſt bene- 
volent princes that ever lived, will appear here- 
after, and although he received provocations of a. 
very aggravating nature from the Jews, yet his na- 
tural clemency never forſook him, for oppoſition, 
and ingratitude ferved rather to humanize than 
r t En 408 
The Jews, the moſt antient, and the-moſt vener- 
able people at that time in the world, ſeemed eager 
to meet their own deſtruction. Joſephus tells us, 
that they had arrived to ſuch a height of impiety, 
that if a foreign enemy had not come -to execute 
the. vengeance. of heaven upon them, they would 
have put an end to their own exiſtence. . Ignorant 
of their own religion, they had crucified the Lord 
of Glory, and vainly imagining that they were ſtill 
the favourites of heaven, they imagined that God 
would in a miraculous manner deliver them ron 
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the power of the Romans, Simon and John; two 
of the moſt active among them, put themfelves at 
the head of different parties, and as they were moſt 
inveterate againſteach other, ſo they ſpread defola- 
tion wherever they came, Jeruſalem was filled 
with murder and bloodſhed, from the one end to 
the other, and as our Saviour had foretold, all ſo- 
cial obligations were forgotten, and thoſe ;who 
were molt nearly allied, became the ſevereſt enemies 
too IT Or" Ie 
Such was the 'miſerable unhappy fituation of 
Jerufalem when the amiable Titus took upon him 
þ the command of the legions in the' room of his 
father. He had offered them every term of acco- 
, [WH modation, and would have granted thoſe who were 
| in arms a free pardon, but they laboured under a 
. penal infatuation, for the time of their deſtruction 
Titus approached the walls of that celebrated 
eity juſt at the time the people were going to ele- 
? brate the feaſt of the paſſover, and then it was 
8 filled with all thoſe who had come from different 
7 parts. to be preſent at the ſolemnity. Every houſe 
” was full, nor could it be ſuppoſed that the Jews, 
not withſtanding that obſtinacy for which they had 
been fo long held in. deteſtation by the Romas, 
would be able to hold out many days. The inteſ- 
tine diviſions that had fo long reigned among the 
Jews ſeemed for ſome time to have been forgotten, 
and both parties, or rather all parties, however in- 
veterate againſt each other, joined in one common 
intereſt in order to oppoſe the Romans. = 
' Accordingly they made a moſt furious ſally upon 
e beſiegers, and being in a manner driven to de- 
ir; they fought with ſuch courage, even Bor- 
dering upon madneſs, that Titus was obliged to. 
9 retreat 
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Furt left his whole arm a ſhould. haye, dren cu 


in pieces. The Jews .clated With what they 
chor ht. a complete victor? 102 return ed to the, city, 
and there commenced hofti ities againſt cach other, 


0 to ſuch a ſtate of madneſs e eV how driven 
at they muſt either kill or be killed. 
In the mean time, Titus having ralli ed his army 
put them in mind of the diſgrace they would bring 
upon the Roman eagles. if they ſuffered themſclyes 
ta be thus put to the flight in ſo ſhameful a man- 
ver, upon every trifling occaſion. He put them in in 
wind of the diſtracted ſtate intd Which the Jews 
ba . thrown themſelves by their own inteſtine di- 
viſions, and pointed out the glory that would at: 
tend their having . ſubdued a people who truſted 
act er their gods for ſucceſs, than in either con- 

uct or perſonal courage. The ſoldiers promiſed 
to follow their. commander, wherever he ſhould 
lead Hows and accordingly. a moſt furious attack 
s e upon the outer walls. 

and itus, whoſe. clemency was his moff ene 
virtue, 35 e an engen to the Jews, offer- 
ing, the or f dvantageous terms of peace, 
ut — were fo infatuated that the I con 1dered 
I his copceffions as ſo many marks of cowardice, 
in erk diſmiſſed his offers with cok. 
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was Garisundel by "three Wis tg 
ö 5 Ky 17 175 had broken e but {ti Hs being 
KF he prevent the effuſion of human "blood, 
| F. ſent ofephus: who was a Jew, to endeavout, 
poſſible, to perſuade his countrymen | to harken to 
2 voice of reaſon ; but all was in vain, for they 
reated him with the utmoſt contempt, and fepreg 
ſented him as one, who in order to ingratiate him- 
{elf with the Romans, had been an enemy to bis 
- own 
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| nd wanted to deftroy thoſe rights 
and privileges which they had. ſo long enjoyed. 
aus having related to Titus the manner in 
which he was treated by his countrymen, a.coun- 
cil of war was immediately called, in which it was 
declared that a trench ſhould be thrown up around 
the city to prevent the people from receiving any 


fupply of proviſions. One would have thought 


that che appearance of immediate famine” would 


have brought thoſe obſtinate people to härken to 


the voice of reaſon, but all in vain, for the nearer 


their deſtruction appeared, the leſs care they took to 
Dein if) F I PP< 5 n _ * wide Dn 
preſerve themſelves. Famine, with all its dreadfut 


conſequences, now raged in eyery part of Jeruſalem: 
e common proviſions were ſpent, and even horſes 


dung was ſold to ſome of the moſt wealthy, after alt 


Nay we are told by Joſephus, that women killed 


their own children in order to allay the cravings of 
hunger, while ſome drawed lots which ſhould 


| firſt 
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of natural food,” "The Jes" Who Rad fön de 


Eived themſelves with falſe hopes, were now driven 
to a ſtate of deſpair, and Titus having made *a 
breach in the inner wall proceeded as far as the 
temple, where he was met by a large body of the 
es. His deſign was to have ſaved the temple; 


ut a 
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hole ſtructure became one blaze, while ſomé of 
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the moſt ſuperſtitious violently threw themſetves 
into the flames, ſaying, “ why ſhould''we Hye any 


e longer after 6ur temple is deſtroyed, and 'our 
* city, the queen of nations, taken by the Ro- 
e . 
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the dead dogs and cats had been greedily devoured; 


made uſe of to ſupply thoſe who were in want 


ſoldier having thrown a firebrand into it, the 
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LETTER XII. 


E W people ever fold their Uberties det 

than the Jews, for ſuch as had eſcaped the 
d in the city, fled to Mount Zion, a very 

ng fort, but that was beaten down, and moſt 
of the wretches who had fought ſo deſperately were 
condemned to perpetual impriſonment. The walls 
of the city were thrown, down, the houſes were 
razed to the ground, and the earth ploughed up. 
About a million of people periſhed by che ſword 
and famine, during this miſerable ſiege, which laſted 
fix months, and with Jeruſalem ended the Jewiſh 
nation, for that people have ever fince been ſcat- 
tered through the world, Without any fixed habi- 
tation. 

This memorable event had TREES foretold' by our 
Saviour, but his words. were diſregarded : thoſe who 
bought . of Judas for thirty pieces of filver 
were fold by the Romans for thirty a penny. The 
ſoldiers were fo much in love with Titus, that 
they would have made him emperor, and crowned 
Lag where the temple ſtood, but he had too ſacred 

a regard to filial duty, to accept of ſuch an honout 
while his. father was alive. His fame ſpread through- 
out all the empire, and a triumphal arch Was 
erected to his memor by the citizens of Rome, at 
their own expence. His triumphal entry into Rome 
was the moſt ſplendid that had been ever beheld by 
the people, and among other trophies of his vic- 
tory over the Jews, was the books of the old Teſ- 
tament, which had been brought out of the tem- 
ple, and were depoſited in the Roman „ 
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To add to the felicity of the people, the temple of 
Janus was ſhut up after it had been open ſeveral 
years, ſo that tranquility took place under Veſ- 

paſian. The firſt work undertaken by the emperor, 
was to correct and reform ſuch abuſes as had cept 
into the ſtate during the late times of riot and licen- 
tiouſneſs, and if poſſible, to reſtore good order among 
a bt ds. 2 SHOE 
_ To effeQuate ſo valuable a purpoſe, he joinet his 
fon Titus in the government with him, well kgow- 
ing that the people wauld readily obey him from 
motives of love rather than fear. The army in a 
particular manner attracted his attention, for the 
ſoldiers had become ſo licentious, that it was a ver: 
difficult matter to make them ſubmit to proper dif. 
cipline. Such of the ſenators and knights as were 
_ obnoxious to the people, he degraded from their 
dignity, and placed in their room, men of the 
ſtricteſt integrity. The courts of law, which had 
0 during N wang troubles. been proſtituted to the 
baſeſt purpoſes, and filled with a band of thieves to 
e prey upon the people, he put under proper regy- 
t lations, and ordered that every perſon ſhould have 
4 Juſtice done him as ſoon as his complaint ſhould be 
d heard. Such of the public buildings as had been 
k hurt or demoliſhed, he ordered to be rebuilt, rar- 
. ticularly the capitol, which he adorned in the moſt 
i: fſplendid manner, and made it more magnificent than 


10 an Among other new. ſtructures which Veſpaſian 
y erected, in order to adorn the city of Rome, was a 
1 ſpacious and elegant amphitheatre, of which ſome 
1 part ſtill remains as a monument of his good taſte 
* and unbounded liberality, Nor was he leſs mind- 
ful of the other cities in the empire; for many of 
5 them were rebuilt, and ſuch as had been damaged 
0 . during 
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during the wars, were repaired and-adorned with 


thing that was either grand or uſeful. In ge- 


1 z the people were extremely happy under this 


emperor z for juſtice was adminiſtered in the moſt 
impartiat manner, and we meet with very few in. 


ſtances in this reign of ſuch acts of crueſty as had 
. Tiſpraced' his predeceſſors. One, however; muſt 
not be paſt over in ſilence; for hiſtory addreſſes it. 


ſelf to a diſtant period, when the actions of the 
greateſt men will be weighed in the balance of na- 
tural equity, where they will often be found want- 
ing of many praiſes beſtowed upon them by thoſe 

d look more to the ſhadow than to the ſub- 


pon the death of Vitellius, when the empire 


was'in the utmoſt ſtate of confuſion, Julius Sa- 
bienus, who commanded in Gaul, got himſelf pro- 
claimed emperor by the ſoldiers ; buta party belong. 


ing to Veſpaſian being ſent to oppoſe him, his-men 


were totally defeated, and he obliged to ſeek ſhelter in 
à cave, where he remained nine years, ſupported 
by his faithful wife Epponina, who procured him 


proviſions in the day, and brought them to him by 


Ss this manner did the unfortunate Sabienus 
live, without any one ſuppoſing him to be alive, 
till at laſt his faithful wife was diſcovered, and he 
was taken priſoner to Rome. His wife begged for 
him in the moſt earneſt manner, mingling tears with 
her entreaties, and many of the greateſt perſons in 
Rome interceded for him, but all in vain, for the 
emperor Veſpaſian conſidered him as too dangerous 
a rival in the — wk and therefore he was put to 
death in the moſt ignominious manner. But, how- 


ever, unjuſtifiable ſuch an act of cruelty may appear 


to perſons of enlarged minds, and endowed with ge- 
5 35 nerolity 
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neroſity and benevolence, yet the many other good 
actions performed. by this emperor, or under his im- 
mediate; inſpection, may induce us to draw a. veil 
over it, eſpecially as it may in ſome meaſure be ex- 
tenuated on the principles of Rate neceſſit x. 
le matried the daughter of Vitellius to one of the 5 
Roman noblemen, and although her father had 
deen his zvowed rival, yet he furniſhed her with a 
marriage portion at his own expence, He was ſo 
conſeious of his integrity as a ſovereign in the admi- 
| niſtration of public affairs, that when any of his fa- 
, I vourites gave him notice of conſpiracies being 
I formed-againſt him, he paid no regard to them, but 
only told them that he had not given any offence ta 
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the people, and therefore he was not afraid of his 
moſt ſecret enemies. Metius Pompoſianus, one f 

thoſe moſt ſuſpected of being his enemy, he raiſed 
to the dignity of conſul, and ſo by a well timed 
act of -gonerolicys obliged him to become his. 
friend. | 
Nor was he leſs l in . a”: all forts af 
uſeful laws than in reforming the abuſes of the ſtates 
Joſephus, the famous Jewiſh hiſtorian, was one ot 
his immediate favourites, and Pliny, ' the great 
naturaliſt, was ſupported by his bounty, He gave 
great. encouragement towards promoting: the ſtudy 
of rhetorick, and the ſame munificence that ſha;e 
{a conſpicuous in Rome, diffuſed itſelf throughout 
the moſt. remote parts of the empire. Such was the 
fair ſide of his character, but theſe virtues were not 
without ſeyeral blemiſnes. 

Veſpaſian had a natural turn fon; Avarive; and — 
unbounded liberality to learned men gave him an 
excuſe for impoſing many taxes in their owu nature 
r both illegal and oppreſſive. Nay, it is even aſſerted 
- that he dealt inne purchaſing and ſelling of different 
11 Vorl. II. H commodities, 
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commodities, nnd to ſuch an height did "7 avarice 
lead him, that he even laid a tax upon urine. In 
what manner this abominable tax was collected, is 
now to us problematical, but we are aſſured that his 
2s the amiable Titus, remonſtrated to him upon 

„though without any ſucceſs, _ 

Hine although he was oppreſſive on the private 
property of the people, yet he never Joſt ſight of 
providing for their ſafety againſt the common ene. 
my, I mean thoſe barbarous, though brave nations, 
with which the empire was ſurrounded. He em- 
ployed the moſt able generals, for as he had been 
brought up in the army, ſo he was no ſtranger to 
geal merit, and knew in what manner to reward 
thoſe who did any diſtinguiſhing | action in ſupport 
of the Roman grandeur. . 

The people in the provinces were ſo well fatisfied 
with the equity of his government, that we find but 
few accounts of inſurrections taking place, and thoſe 
for the moſt part were but of a trifling nature. An- 

tiochus, king of a ſmall province called Comagena, 
had for ſome time kept wp a private correſpondence 
with the Parthians, but he was defeated and taken 
priſoner i in Cilicia, and ſent to Rome, where he 
| imagined the emperor would order him to be put to 
death. His fears, however, were ſoon difpelled, 
for being brought before Veſpaſian, the emperor 
gave him leave to reſide in Lacedemon, and ordered, 
that a certain ſum ſhould be annually 478 for his 
Jubſiſtance. 

D. Much choad the ſame. time, 793 

was obliged to ſend his beloved ſon T'itus 
173 to oppoſe the Alani, a nation of wild bar- 
darians, who made an irruption into Media, and 
from thence to Armenia, murdering all who came 
in their Way, and . deſolation . they 
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came. But no ſooner. had they Hah of the ap- 
roach of the Roman army, than they retreated, 


and Titus returned loaded with ſpoils and honours. - 


In this reign, by the moderation of the emperors 
great-part of Jan was ſubdued, and reduced into 
a Roman province, ſo as to pay annual taxes to the 
ror in a regular manner. Indeed, whatever 
might have been the ruling motives in the breaſt of 
this. emperor, certain it is, he never diſcovered the 
leaſt ſign of ambition n any part of his conduct, nor 
would he ſuffer the people to load him with the flat- 
thing wa which they had beſtowed upon his pre- 
dec 
As he had been deſcended of mean parents, ſome 
of his favourites deſired him to conceal his birth, 


and give dut that his origin had been more noble than 


was repreſented, but he always checked them, by 
taking notice that merit alone can intitle men to 
reſpe&, and that the field of glory was open to thoſe 
even of the meaneſt extraction. At laſt, after a 
glorious reign of ten years, during which his ſub- 
jets enjoyed more happineſs than they had for many 


years before, he was taken ill one day while he was. 


viſiting the Campania, and his illneſs encreafing, 
he was carried to the city.in order to have proper 


advice. But the diſeaſe mocked the power of medi- 
eine, and he expired in the arms of his attendants, 
without ſhewing the leaſt ſigns of diſcompoſure. 
He was the tenth Roman emperor, and the ſecond 


who died a natural death, and if we conſider the 
diſtracted ſtate of the empire when he took the go- 
vernment upon himſelf, it will appear ſurprizing 


how he could reign with ſuch glory, and yetexerciic 
ſo much moderation even to thoſe who were his pro- 


feſſed enemies. He was ſo well acquainted with his 


own natural temper, that he was neither dejected by 
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adverfity; nor too much elevated by proſperity. He | 


eonfidered every thing as of a fluctuating nature, 
and he ſat upon the throne as conſcious that he muſt 
one day reſign it. If he was cruel in the impoſition 
of taxes, even that rigour ſtands juſtihed when we 
Conſider the turbulent diſpoſition of the people. 
A.D. Veſpaſian was ſucceeded in the empir 
by his ſon Titus, who had long been the 
79 favourite of the people, and no oppoſition 
was made to him, except by his brother Domitian, 
who alledged that his father had left him ſole heir. 
| The ſenate, however, and the people were unani- 
mous in electing Titus, and he began his reign in 
ſuch a manner, that they had no reaſon to repent 
of their choice. Some of thoſe who hated him 
during the life of his father, had aceuſed him of 
many licentious actions, but no ſooner did he aſcend 
the throne, than he gave a convincing proof, that 
- whatever his former vices might have been; yet he 
bad left them all behind him, and that the proſ. 
perity and happineſs of the people was the ſole Hbjef 
"he had in view. 
His Paſſions, though of the moſt tender a ami- 
Lake nature, were ſtrong, but he brought them 
under the command of reaſon; for although he was 
violently in love with Berenice, ſiſter of Agrippa, 
who had been king of the Jews, yet as he knew thit 
a marriage of that nature would give the utmoſt 
offence to the Roman people, and therefore: ke 
loaded her with preſents, and ſent her away. 
Hle had attached himſelf too much to the com- 
| pany of ſome young noblemen, who rioted in al 
- forts of debauchery, but now he diſcarded them, 
telling them, that none but the virtuous were to be 
his companions, and as ſoon as they refrained: from 
"their vile practices, he was ready to treat them * 
| the 
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the ſame Harm of his confidence as before, from 
which part of his conduct he was called the delight 
of mankind. . £ 


As tyrants are always hated by their ſubjects, fo 
their minds are continually filled with ſuſpicion, 


and fot that reaſon alone they find themſelves under 
a neceſſity of employing the meaneſt wretches to 


e of all thoſe whom they conſider as dif- 


ffected to their perſon and government; but Titus 
who loved popularity, and wiſhed only to reign in 


| the hearts of his people as an object of veneration, 


ordered, that no rewards ſhould be given to ſuch 
miſcreants, and if any of them delivered informa- 


tions, they were either obliged to make good the 


charge, or ſubmit to be puniſhed in the meſt cd 

emp ary manner. 1 913.05 
The'crimes of theſe wretches had ariſen. to an 

enormous height, no perſon was ſafe from their, ma- 


chinations, for the moſt innocent had been dragged 
from their houſes and families, and put to death 
without ſo much as the form of a tryal. Titus was 
ſenſible that ſuch practices were inconſiſtent with the 


natural liberties of a free people, who are the foun- 
tain of power, and therefore he ordered that they 
ſhould be baniſhed to the moſt remote provinces of 


the 'empire, or to be ſold as flaves to the moſt bar- 


barous nations who had ſcarce ever. ſubmitted. to the 


'Roman yoke, Public ſhews were exhibited. in the 
moſt magnificent manner for the entertainment of 


the public, in order to keep alive the martial ſpirit 
for which their anceſtors had been ſo long celebrated, 


and in a word, Titus became the favourite of the 


Romans. | 
He took ſo woch pleafare in doing: good, that 
one evening while at ſupper with his friends, he 


e to recollect _ be « had: done e 


1 
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| 
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that day to ſerve any of his ſubjects, and ſtarting = 


in feeming confuſion, he called out, “ Alas! my 
« friends, I have loft a day.” His mind ſeemed 
to be ſo. much fixed upon promoting the intereſts of 


the people, that he even took pleaſure in having any 


part of his conduct canvaſfed, that he might have an 
opportunity of inquiring into the nature gf the ac- 
cuſation, and if juſtly founded, to avoid acting ſo 
for the future. 5 J N. 
It was with the utmoſt reluctance he put any man 


to death, and when he found himſelf under an ob- 
3h bgation to ſign the warrant for the execution of a 


fiminal, it was evident to thoſe who attended him, 
tzhat he did it contrary to his inclinations ++ 


= * 


It was in the reign of this emperor, that the 


famous Julius Agricola penetrated-into the moſt in- 
terior parts of Britain, and ſubdued many nations 
of thoſe warlike barbarians, hitherto unknown to 
the Romans. This celchrated commander, who, 
had done more towards ſubduing the Britons than 
all, thoſe who had been in the iſland before him, pe- 
netrated into that part ſince called Scotland, but as 


he found that it would be difficult for him to reduce. 


it into a Roman province, he threw up a wall of 
turf between the Forth and the Clyde, placing. 
centinels at proper intervals, to prevent the nor- 
thern barbarians from making incurſions into the 
Roman province, as they had hitherto done. 
The moſt memorable incident. recorded by hiſ- 
torians, as happening in this reign, was an eruption 


of Mount Veſuvius, which broke gut with ſuch 
velocity, that many towns and villages were totally 


deſtroyed. Pliny, the author of the Natural 

Hiftory, loſt his life on this memorable. occaſion, 

for a curioſity peculiar to himſelf, having led him 

too near the mouth of the Volcano, he was ſwallowed 
f — : | — ” up 
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up and devoured in the flames. A fire brokè out in 
Nous at the ſame time, which deſtroyed many of 
the public” ſtructures, but themunificence . of the em- 
peror repaĩred the damages, and left the city in as 
Wehe aner ie was in the days of bis en 

1 . Sui» Fa 139 

- But fuch 3telbit of whineerupted happineſs to the 
people did not laſt long, for the emperor was ſeized 
with a violent fever, which put an end to his life in 
the forty-firſt year of his age and third of his reign. 
Some of the Roman hiſtortans have inſinuated that 


Titus was poiſoned by the direction of his brother 
Domitian, büt whatever truth might have becn in 


that, there i fib eigenes at prefent remaining to 
ger 


t. 5 72 23 Fe 

The Banter of Fitus wall de beſt known from 
the foregoing nartative, and ſurely, if ever a prince 
deſerved the > appellation oft the delight of mankind, 
i muſt have been Rim. "His throne, with all its 
dignities5 did Hor THit'tp the bowels of compaton 
in his heart, which are the molt ſolid glories o 
prindes ; for ns perſon ever delivered a petition 


without having fuch am anſwer as the emperor could | 


eg with his intereſt and honour. 
A.D.. Titus having thus paid the debt of" na- 
sture to the inexprefiidle grief of alß thoſe 
2 who! wifhed well te che intereſts of the 
mae "His brother Domitian was made' choice/of 
tb ſucces him. The former part of his life had 
been tainted with many crimes of the moſt odious 
nature, but. they were all obſcured in the virtues. of 
his brother, and he' was raifed to the rple- rather 
in hopes of what he would de, than from a eon- 
viRtion that oy: 27 done any. thing to merit lo. high: 
en honbur. . gow ES 
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Indeed, he was no ſtranger to the natural Tights 
of the people, nor unacquai inted with the connexions 
that muſt at all times ſubſiſt between the goyernor 
and the governed, Accordingly, he be an his reign 
in ſuch a manner as gave pleaſure' to the people in 
Hire for clemency, benevolence and liberaſity, 

d to de the diſtinguiſhing marks of his charac- 
ter. Such perſons as had been injured, were rea- 
dily admitted to his preſence, where they were fure 
of having their complaints redreſſed, ws 'he would. 
often fit whole. days to reverſe the decrees of the 
judges. Literaturg in particular ſeemed. to? engage 
his attention, for he ordered that all the public II 
braries ſhould be repaited, and in room of ſuch 
copies as had been loſt, ſuch as were moſt valuable, 
were collected together in order to leprh, their 
place. Learned men were ſent to Alexandria to 
collect what books were ſtill remaining there, and in 

Namie the Roman prople began . JHROT 

ſelves as under the nd of 2, 

Titus. pe 4 thus 45 243k Leit: 

We have already foams in, what manner the em» 
perors Caligula and Nero began their reigns, name- 
ly, as the favourites of the people, but ſhort indeed 
was the continuance. ,. No ſooner, had the people 
formed hopes of the moſt ae pied happineſs, 

an thoſe emperors became, il 7 their own” un- 

atural paſſibns, and inſtead nfidering them- 
ſelves as the firſt officers, in "ol — 4 31 they began 
to imagine that the whole, empire had. beep. formed 
for the ſupport” of their crimes.  .. | 

It was the ſame with Domitian, for alttough the 
beginning of his reign had been diſtinguiſhed by 
| ſeveral acts of clemency, yet no ſooner did he 1 
5 his ee — than he began to trample 
_ on 
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on the laws, and ſet | aſide the . moſt. ſacred ob - 
His, mind was mean, low, vulgar, and groveling; 


* ; 


” 


he had no pleaſure in any thing of a manly nature 


ſo as an, emperor, for his time. was ſpent in the 


company of buffoons, who ſaid every thing poflible 


to flatter his vanity, Philoſophers of every ſort were 
baniſhed from Rome as perſons of no ſervice to the 


public, and none could procure the leaft ſhare of 
his favour, unleſs they invented ſome new games, 


or diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſuch acts of dexterity 
as are ſcarce worth the name of trifles. Shews of 
all ſorts were daily exhibited, and the whole deſign 
peo le as.effeminate as himfelf, _ 8 
"His leiſure hours. in his cloſet were fpent in 
catching flies, and ſo much was he attached to that. 
trifing and ridiculous employment, that one Fe 
when a courtier aſked if any perſon was alang with 
the emperor, he was anſwered, not ſo much as 4 
fly. Such are the characters of ſome of thoſe dig- 
nified tyrants, who by a concurrence of fortuitous 


of this emperor, ſeems to have been to make the 


* 


events, place themſelves at the head of a republic, 
and then inſtead of attending to the affairs of govern- 


ment, ſpend their time in amuſements beneath the 


dignity of ſchool- boys. ems, 
But happy had it been for the Roman people had. 
fly-catching been his greateſt vice; that could not 
haye much affected the ſtate, nor been attended 
with any great prejudice to individuals. Domitian. 
reſolved that none ſhould go before him in the career 
of crimes, and therefore. to give a ſpecimen of his. 
arbitrary diſpoſition, he recalled the famous Agti- 

cula from Britain, juſt at the time when he was upon 


* 


we 
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the point of making an entire conqueſt of that 
iland. _ | e oe 
Agricola was the firſt who had ever penetrated 
into Scotland, at leaſt into that part of it that lays 
north of the Clyde ang Forth, and by the moſt 
unwearied induſtry he had diſcovered that Britain 
Was an iſland. entirely encompaſſed by the ſea, 
This procured him no ſmall degree of reputation, 


but at the ſame time the emperor became envious 
of him, ſo that be was obliged to reſign his com- 
mand, and ſoon after his return to Rome, he died 


at his country ſeat, not without violent fuſpicion 
that the emperor was concerned in it, | d 


Soon after the death of Agricola, the Sarmatians, 


a barbarous people, made an incurſidn into the 


Roman empire. and being joined by ſeveral of thoſe 
who. were diſaffected to the government; a whole 
legion was cut off. The emperor had been ' ſome 
time in Germany, in order to appeaſe ſome of thoſe 
Warlike barbarians who inhabited that part of the 
world, and although he was conſcious that his ſuc- 
ceſs did not entitle him to the approbation of the 
public, yet upon his return to Rome, he inſiſted 
upon 4 triumph, which was granted him, although 
at the ſame time moſt of the citizens, as well as 


ſenators, conſidered it only as a piece of ſolemn 


mockery. The Surmatus, it is true, were in ſome 
meaſure defeated, but ſtill they were not ſubdued, 
and although for ſome time obliged to retire be- 
kind their inacceſſible mountains, yet it was only 


to gain time that they might te more able to en- 


counter the Romans than ever, 5 | 
In the mean time Domitian went on in the whole 

of his conduct fo inconſiſtent with his duty and in- 

tereſt, that he ſeemed to long for his own deſtruc- 


that 


tion. Not ſatisfied with the common appellaticns 
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that were daily beſtowed upon him, he even aſſumed- 
divine honours, and inſiſtedh that he ſhould be ranked 
among the gods. He iſſued orders that ſtatues of 
him ſhould be erected in the moſt ublie cities of 
the empire, and that thofe ſhould be puniſhed 
ith death "who did not offer ſacrifice to them. 
Nor W. 8 his cruelty leſs than his madnefs and 
5 8050 Many of the Roman fenators were 


put to dea ih upon the 'moſt frivofous pretences,, 


ROT. could either virtye or inte egrit oY ſcreen the moR' 
1 nocent from his reſentment. he governors and 
generals in khe add ogg who had acquired the 
good will of the people, „ acts of prudence and 
moderation, were marked out for deſtruction, 
becauſe Domitian could not bear the thoug hts 

of another perſon | ſurpaſſing him in merit. 505 of 
th; moſt eminent writers who, had copied books on 
he e principles of natural law, were put to death ini 
the moſt cruel. manner, among whom was Funjus- 

zuſticus, a man of a moſt excellent character, 
whoſe only fault. Was, he told the truth. Spies. 


were employed in every part of the eity, and age: 
though, the converſation of thoſe who happened to 


be in. company was only of a common or triffing 
nature, yet thoſe miſcreants would go to the em- 
peror and repreſent it as a crime, and in conſe- 
quence thereof many innocent perſons loſt their 
lives... Saluftiug,, and Lucullus his lieutenants in' 
Britain, were put to death, by an order from the: 
erfror himſelf, for no other reaſon but that they 
hed. acquired: immortal honour by oppoſing the 
northern barbarians and preventing the Roman 
province in this iſfand f from becoming ſubject to 


thoſe lawleſs 00405 who every year came in 
multitudes into South Britain, and * all the: 
horrors of war before them. 
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| Soi of the governors. of the OTIS» em · 
Y braced an opportunity that promiſed 7 uceeſs to. 
heir ambitious views, for as Domitian had ſet no 
hounds to his extravagant, actions, and every ſpe - 
cies of cruelty that could e Wet be invented or in- 
flicted, they SET not but they might by a for- 
tui tous concurrence of events drive from the ſeat of 
regal authority, a wretch who was a diſgrace to 
human nature. 4 To oak 
Ide moſt forward of theſe was Lucius Anto- 
nius, lieutenant of upper Germany, a man of un- 
daunted courage, and the moſt unbounded ambi- 
tion. He had brought great part of the army over 
| 2” arty, but juſt as he had approached the 
Rhine, that river overflowed its banks, 
ſo. _— his men were divided, and Normandus, who. 
nmanded for Domitian coming upon him at the: 
ame time, he was totally defeated. 

The news of this ſucceſs was brought to 5 
emperor at a time when he was beginning to de- 
ſpair, and inſtead of making a proper uſe of it by 
lenieat meaſures, be launched out into greater acts 
of cruelty. than ever. He even ſeemed to take plea- 
ſure in them, and part of his time was ſpent in in- 
venting new and unheard of tortures. He joined. 
hypocriſy, to cruelty, and ſome oſ his moſt inti- 
mate friends and favourites were crucified on a 
pretended ſuſpieion that they had conſpired againſt 
him, and were enemies to his perſon, and govern- 
ment, nay, that 585 only wanted an n 0 
diſpatch Riem, f 


' 
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That the people might be convinced that no cha- 
racer, be it ever ſo ſacred or reſpectable could pro- 
tect the moſt dignified perſon in Rome from the 

cruelty of the emperor, he one evening invited the 
whole body of "the ſenate to ſupper. They came at 
the time appointed, and were received in the moſt 
complaifant manger; but when they came into the 
half they found it hung 'with black, and coffins 
placed in the intermediate ſpaces, with the names 
of ſeveral of their members written upon them. A 

few glimmering lamps were lighted up, which 
ſerved only to heighten the ſolemnity of the ſcene, 

and at laſt ſome of the lictors came in attended by 
the guards dreſſed in the moſt mournſul habits. 

The ſenators now began to look upon themſelves 
as devoted to deſtruction; they were no ſtrangers 
to the ſuſpicious and vindictive character of the 
emperor, and therefore they began in earneſt to look 
for death. But although Domitian was a cruel 
inhuman tyrant, yet it does not ſeem that he had 
any thing farther in view than to eſtabliſh his own 
authority by an act of brutal | pleafure, in triumph 
ing over the fears of men Who were the guardians 
of the Jaws, and the fathers of the people. When 
he found that they tooked upon each other as! 
dead men, he ordered the gates of the palace to 
be ſet open, and, contrary to what they feared,” 
every one was allowed to walk out, while Domi? 

tian fmiled in ſecret that he had mortified their” 
pride, and convinced them of what he had at any 

time hi power to d(-. DIRT 


. 


Nothing was more common than to ſee this 
abandoned emperor retire from a public exe- 
ö cution to one of the public brothels, which: had 
f been licenſed by his order, and there ſpend the re- 

maider of the day in the arms of a harlot. His 

VV avarice 
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axarice was ſuch, that in order to gratify an 
| e aſſion, he Fapfegse the vileſt wretches 
to give evidence againſt all thoſe whom he looked 
upon as diĩſaffected to his perſon and government, 
aud though no proof of their guilt appeared, yet 
they were ſentenced o be put to death, and 
ec, e 3 JJC 
Among thoſe. who fell under the ſeverity of his, 
diſpleaſure, or rather, who were marked out for. 
_ deſtruction by him, were the Jews, whoſe regal 
government, city and temple had been ſeverally 
aboliſhed by his brother Titus. Theſe people find- 
ing themſelves deſpiſed all over the Roman pro- 
vinces ag vagabonds, bo had no ſettled, habitation, 
nor the privilege of purchaſing one acre of land, 
took to the practice of lending money on uſury, and 
there is reaſon to believe that they often exacted 
the moſt exorbitant intereſt. As they were obnoxi- 
aus to the Romans in general, ſo nothing was 
more common than to hear complaints exhibited 
againſt them to the ſenate at Rome, or the goycrnors 
af the provinces. In all theſe cauſes both parties 
were heard, and as it often happened, that 5 the 
complaints againſt the Jews were the effect of 
malice rather than juſtice, ſo they ſtill continued 
to enjoy the protection of the emperors, _ | 


: 
* 
- 


But notwithſtanding the equity of the magi- 
ſtrates in deciding between the Jews and the other 
ſubjects of the empire confiflent with law, yet 
the numerous. complaints exhibited againſt, theſe 
unhappy people, reached. the ears of the emperor, 
and they were. laid, under the ſevereſt contribu- 
tions, To give ſome colour to his unbounded 
cruelty, he made uſe of an inſinuation that there 

; | | Was 
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was an antient prophecy that one of the family of 
David was to reign over all the world, and al- 
though this related to the ſpiritual kingdom of 
Chrift, yet the emperor iſſued an order command- 
ing all thoſe who were of the family of David to 
be put to death, and their effects brought into his 
own” private treaſury. It was common with the 
Romans to blend the Jews and Chriftians together, 
as one people, becauſe they were utterly ignorant 
of the tenets of either, and therefore under pre- 
tence of puniſhing the Jews, the Chriſtians ſuf- 
fered' a more ſevere perſecution than that which 
had taken place in the reign of Nero. 0 
He iſſued an edict by which the Chriſtians were 
baniſhed to the moſt” remote provinces of the em- 
pire, among whom was Fohn the Evengeliſt, who 
was ſent to the iſland of Patmos, where he wrcte 
that divine book now called The Revelations, 
Some of the aſtrologers, of which there were 
many in Rome, had publiſhed a prediction con- 
cerning the death of the emperor, and one of thoſe 
namely Aſceleterion, being called upon to an{wer for 
the truth of his prediction, Domitian aſked him 
« If he knew what death he was to die?“ „ Yes; 
* (anſwered the aftrologer) I am to be devoured 
„by dogs.” Upon that he was ordered firſt to be 
ſlain, and then burned to aſhes, but 2 ſtorm com- 
ing the flames were diſperſed, and the dogs eat the 
remains of his fleſh, 
| Domitian was now become odious to all ſober 
men who wiſhed well to the intereſt of the com- 
monwealth, They had long been plagued with 
tyrants, not ſo much in conſequence of ſuperior 
power, but merely becauſe the love of virtue was 
in a manner extinct among them, They were not 
ignorant that the ſame methods by which tvrants 
©: 
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had been extirpated, might be ain put in prac- 
tice, and therefore it was refolied upon, that Do- 
mitian ſhould ſhare the ſame fate as ſome. of thoſe 
who had gone before BM nd a; 35 


This wretched emperor was a _— of diff. 


mulation, and although he affected to careſs his 


wife, Domitia, yet he was convinced in his own 


mind that ſhe Was an enemy to his meaſures, and 


had engaged to promote his deſtruction, in con- 
cert, with ſeveral other conſpirators. Domitia 
was a woman of a looſe character, inconſiſtent with 
that modeſty which is the ornament in general of 
the female ſex, for ſhe had forſaken her former 
huſband to live with the emperor, and, the ſame 
fluctuating paſſion having till continued to actuate 
every part of her conduct, ſhe fell in love with 


one Paris, a comedian, and at that time in great 


repute on the Roman ſtage. Their interviews 
were not carried on in ſo ſecret a manner, but the 
emperor got notice of them, and he was determined 
to take a cruel revenge, He uſed to keep a book 
in which he inſerted the names of all thoſe whom 
he devoted to deſtruction, and one day Domitia. 
happening to look at it, ſaw her name among 
the others who were devoted to ſuffer as victims 
to Domitian's malice and cruelty. 

by . Wa ſo conſiſtent with, female characters, 
notwithitanding: their attachment to laciviouſneſs, 
now took place in the mind of this woman, and. 


therefore in order to provide for her own ſafety, 


ſhe. ſhewed the fatal liſt to Petranius and Norbanus, 


præfects of the prætorian bands, who, along with 


. were devoted to deſtruction. Parthenius the 


chamberlain of the houſhold, was another of thoſe 


whom the emperor had devoted to deſtruction, and 
as b-ſei-preervation is the ſtrongeſt principle that, 
nac 
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can operate in the human breaſt, the deſtruction of 
the emperor was reſolved upon by thoſe, whom he 
had ſingled out as the objects of his malice. In 
the mean time Domitian, whoſe death had been 
long foretold by the aſtrologers, began to look upon 
bimſelf in danger, and in order to elude the machi- 
nations of his enemies, he ſhut himſelf up in his 
alace. He was ſo much terrified that like all 
cowards he often jumped out of bed-in the night, 
ima ining that he was ſurrounded by conſpirators. 
"his haſtened on his deſtruction, for one night 
jumpiog out of bed, he aſked if it was the proper time 
to the bath, and being anſwered that it was, 
be! immediately dreſſed himſelf. He ordered all his 
ſervants to retire, and Stephanus approaching him, 
gave him a paper, containing an account of a pre- 
tended conſpiracy, but while he was reading it, he 
way ſtabbed in the: groin. The ſtab was given by 
Stephanus, who; had. concealed a dagger under a 
ſcarf, in Which his art was tied up, but as the 
wound was not, mortal, Domitian pulled him down, 
and called out for aſſiſtance, | not doubting but lome- 
of his ſervants would come to reſcue him. 
The emperor exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, in 
order to ſave his life, but juſt as he had almoſt over- 
powered Stephanus, Parthianus, one of his freed- man, 
came into the room, attended by ſeyeral of the 
guards, and Domitian was inſtantly diſpatched, after 
receiving a great number of wounds: _ Juſt as the 
emperor was. liſpatched, ſome of the guards who had 
not been concerned in the conſpiracy, ruſhed-in an 
ſeeing their maſter dead, ing ſlew Stephanus on 
the ſpot. Such was the end of Domitian, one of 
bi moſt brutal tyrauts that ever diſgraced regal dig- 
| His father had raiſed. himſelf to the 7 
throne by his valour, and he reigned. in the WiN of 
| is 
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his wane) by his- equity and moderation. Hs 
adorned the city of Rome in the moſt elegant man- 5 
ner, and if Be of his actions border upon fe. 
verity, yet they all conduced towards promoting the 
happinefs of the; þ people. His brother Tirus was the 
delight of Rand vor gh He lived and acted for the 
good of his ſubjects, and when he died all ranks of 
people aunts that his reign had been fo, ſhort, 
On. the other hand Domitian had many advantages 
when he aſcended the throne, to which his father 
and brother were NE ts gr he trampled upon, 
thoſe priviteges, "and a fell A victim to the 
revenge of b red Af Tg WSN IDE OP. 
We e oy ſeveral of, the Roman Brew, 
and there is good feaſon for believing it, that Do- 
mitian was fo littte attentive towards” remotitg; the 
— * of bis ke cy ple, that when he was told the ey dated 
ly ab 6G + Let dem hate me, then 
y fear me. "Hotoores? 1 85 u l the 
wa Regt ode as. 59005 1 12 lader ou Ye 
ar: n, an e often wi ey had 
hg 08 that Me Auel it off at 191 blow. 
He imagined, like many 6 the tyrants, whoſe ac 
tions have diſgiaced the annals of hiſtory, that he 
might live for ever, or at- leaſt: during the term of 
kis natural life, in committing every cruel action; 
But fatal experien ce at laſt convinced him that 
atthough the peo Te ma for fome time Tubmit to be 
trainpled on, t-the lov of 'Ubetty, Ys infepara 
connected with human nature, will exert lelklf an 


- wreak. i its vengeance on the head of its oppreffor. * 


Domitian ought to remain on record às an ex- 
am ple to thoſe weak, and conſequently wicked 
princes who are: faokith enough to imagine that they 
Have an intereſt ſepatate Fron that of their ſubjects, 
the moſt fatal error chäe ever took place 1 in-a ta” 
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of politics. ä The zutereſt of the people, and the 


glory of the prince, muſt go hand in hand together, 
and when any thing of a ſeparate nature takes place, 


_ convulſions muſt enſue i in the commonwealth, and all 
things AR to a Kate of univerſal confufion and 


e, 
A. D. The murder of Domitian was an event 
70 that gave great pleaſure to the Roman 
5 citizens in general, particularly to the 
ſenate, who ordered all his ftatues to be pulled 
down, and loaded his memory with every mark of 
reproach, He was even. denied a public funeral, 


but the ſoldiers, wham he had on many accafions: | 
attached to himfelf' by his — conſidered his 


death as an event that would abridge their power, 
and deprive them of. many perquiſſte which they 
had formerly enjoye 

* The fenate fenſible that the ſoldiers would not fail 
ta embrace the nero, of chufing a newemperor- 


ſuitable to their own, inclinations, reſolved to be 


before-hand with them, and therefore Corceius' 
Nerva was elected almaſt as ſoon, as Domitian's 
death was known. This man, who according to 


ſome of the Roman hiſtorians, was a native of Spain, 


and an eminent pattern of every virtue that could 
enoble the moſt exalted w was above ſixty- 
ars of age, but tilt admired” by all who knew 
him. He was endowed with ſo much humility, 
that when the ſenate ſent a, deputation of their own 


body to wait upon him with an account of the 


election, he thanked them for putting him in mind 
of his, duty, and told them that the laws ſhould'be 


Þ 


the rule of his. conduct, and his prinicipaLftudy that, 


of promoting the intereſts of the people. 
But natwithſtanding the virtues of Nerva that 


wade his character ſhine-ſo conſpicuous ip a-ptivare 


ſtation, 
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ſtation, yet he had not that fortitude which is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute the character of a 
reat prince. This weakneſs induced Him to repoſe 
the utmoſt confidence in favourites, many.of whom | 
were obnoxious, to the people, but as the Romans 
had been ſo long accuſtomed to the yoke of tyranny, 
they were too. much pleaſed with their ſituation to 
Humanity, or an univerſal benevolence, were fo 
interwoven in his mind, that, not content with that 
eonfidence placed in him by the people, he ſwore in 
the moſt enen eBak no, ſenator ſhould be 
pur. to, death by his order, let their crimes be of ever 
© attrocigus a nature. To, this, reſolution he ad 
hered in fo religious a manner, that when two of 
the ſenators entered into a conſpiracy to murder 
him, he ſent for them, and giving each of them a 
dagger, deſired them to _ ſtrike, for if he was 


** 
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guilty of any, crime, he was willing to die. 
"yh acts of beneyolence might have, been conſt- 
detefl in the moſt favourable light by ſome 8 
Shoe notions of government Were too much con- 
tracted; but the moſt ſenſible men among the 

omans looked upon them rather as bordering on 
inſanity. They conſidered ſuch unlimited indul- 
gence is an encouragement. to the commiſſion of 
crimes, and a relaxation of the laws by which all 
ſorts of offenders are kept in proper ſubſection, and 

amfbed in the moſt. e reer, 


" Mavy farcaſiis wete daily thrown out upon the 
emperor for his unbounded lenity, but ſtill he never 
complained at the greateſt freedom of ſpeech, being 
willing that his actions and profeſſions ſhould mu- 
tüally illuſtrate and confirm each other. He was fo 
defirous of being beloved by the people, that rather 
than the provinces ſhiculd'groan” under the load of 
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ordered that all 
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ſuch taxes as had been impofed in former reigns to 


ſupp ort luxury, and reward favourites, he ſold his 
late and all other things belonging to him, ang 
Race the money into the public treaſury. He 
nformers who had piven falſe 

accounts of conſpiracies under Domitian, ſhould be 
put to death, and took care that during his reign 


no n ook ſhould be gived to ſuch wretches. 
All unnece 


expences were aboliſhed, nor would 
he ſuffer any or? Hom. of him to be placed i in public, 
as had been the practice i in ſome of the former 


affe; = 
fte had 6 little regard for money, that when it 


was brought to him, he ſeemed to conſider it as of 
no value, and if he appropriated any of it to his own 
uſe, it was only that he might have it in his power 
to reward thoſe who diſcharged their duty to the 
public. One of his courtiers having diſcovered a 
treaſure that lay concealed, brought it to the em- 
eror, but Nerva, inftead of taking it, applauded 
kin for his honeſty, and deſired that he would k en 
it for the ſervice of his famil ; 
But mildneſs of ſuch a ifioguithing 1 nature was 
only thrown away upon the Romans, who were of 
too turbulent a diſpoſition to conſider the virtues of 
their prince in a proper light. Many of the ſenators 
formed parties againſt him, but the greateſt puniſh- 
ments he inflifted on them, was ga to ſend them 
into ſome of the more diſtant provinces. The moſt 
aQtive of theſe conſpirators was Caſparius Olianus, 
one of the favourites of the late emperor, and-as he 
was. a very vicious man, ſo he inſiſted that the mur- 


der of Domitian ſhould be revenged, To faciliate 
bis ſcheme he raiſed an inſurrection, which Nerva 


did all in his power to ſuppreſs 1 in the mg lenient 
manner, without going to extremities. e 


But 


a not 9 


3 ſoldiers were loſt to every ſenſe of duty, 
and regardleſs of the obligations they were under to 
the emperor and the republic, they murdered Pe- 
tronius and Parthenius in the moſt barbarous man- 

nes. at the ſame time compelling Nerva to give a 
ſan 


ion to their rebellion. Theſe extravagant ac- 


. tions of the ſoldiers induced the emperor to adopt 


Trajan to be his ſucceſſor, merely on account of 


his virtues, for he was no way related to his family, 
T rajan was then in Germany, but meſſengers bei 

| Tent for him, he came to Rome, where his ſpirited 
conduct ſubdued the licentiouſrieſs of the ſoldiers, 


and brought all things into proper order. Nerva 


did not long ſurvive the choice he had made of 


Trajan, for being ſeized with a fever, he died at 


Rome, leaving behind him the character of a good 
man, although not an heroc emperor. 8 
.. Trojan aſcended the throne of the 
: oa Roman empire amidſt the acclamations of 
r people, a circumſtance common even 
with the worſt of ſovereigns, becauſe the people ge- 
nerally beſtow their praiſes before they make a proper 
enquiry, whether the object is deſerving of them or 
He had long been the favourite of the people, 
as well as the ſoldiers, and his abilities were fit for any 
ſation whatever. - His anceſtors were Romans, but 
he was born at Seville in Spain, where his father 
commanded, and while very young, he attended 
him in ſeveral expeditions, During the time he 
| ſerved under his father, he acquired great reputation, 
for he inured himſelf to all the hardſhips of the 
camp, and lived in the ſame manner as the common 
| ſoldiers. When he was appointed to the command 
in Germany, he acted. with ſuch moderation; that 
the ſoldiers conſidered him as a father rather than a 
general, for the conſummate wiſdom of the com- 
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appearance Was majeſtic, and 
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mander ſhone conſpieuous in all his actions. "His 
and his conſtitutioh utrims 

pal red ohieſty owing to temperance, for neitherexam- 
— nor allurements — lead him off from a ſenſe 
of kis duty, nor make him embrace thoſe Pleafures 
which in "00s wa Sener prove che ruin of 
heroes. 


Was equal to.all bla other e 


and although ng of the Roman emperors have 


9 for more elemency, and others for 


mere ſplendid appearance in the camp, yet Trajan 
contrived to join theſe virtues together in fuch a 
3 that he engaged the affections of all bis 


— 5 he rſt — that addreſfed 2 upon FO 


Ling the throne, was Plutarch, the celebrated 


1 and his maſten, who in a moſt ſenſible 


ſpeech, exhorted him to diveſt himſelf of all 


puerile connections, and make the intereſt of the 


people his ſole ſtudy. He recapitulated to him the 
errors of former emperors, and put him in mind of 
| the neceſſity he was under to profit by their example. 


To diveſt. himfeif of all mean, ſelfiſh views, and 
attend to ſuch things as was becoming his dignity, 


and conſiſtent with the intereſts of the people. He | 


added, that Trajan had it in his power to make 


himſelf the greateit of men; to entail immortal 
fame upon his memory, and to tranſmit his name 
to all fucoeeding ages, as a copy to be imitated by 
the great and the good. Above all things, he ads 


viſed him to watch ſtrictly, and with the utmoſt 
circum{pettion, over thoſe paſſions which are too 


| apt to miſlead the judgment, and draw the mind 


from a ſenſe. of duty, When it _—_ to be prin- 
ene. fixed e it. 


Tb 
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This advice was not loft upon Trajan, for as he 
refolved to make the laws the rule 0 "his conduct, 
he told the præfect of the prætorĩian bands, When he 


pare him his ſword, to ſtab him dead with it if ever | 


did any thing inconſiſtent with his duty, but if 
not, to turn the point of it againſt the enemies of 
Rome, adding, at the fame time, that the ſovereign 
ho gives orders to his people for the regulation of 
their conduct, ought not to tranſgreſs them himſelf, 
Soon after his being declared emperor, he found 
mo under a neceſſity of engaging in à war with 
Dacians, who during the reign - of Domitian 
had made ſeveral irruptions into the empire; A 
general engagement enſued, in which the Romant 
were victorious, and the enemy were obliged to ſub · 
mit to ſuch terms as Trajan thought proper to pre. 
ſcribe, namely, that they ſhould pay an annual 
tribute to Rome, and acknowledge chem ſelves ſub- 
* of the emperor. 

The war being thus apparently ended, Trajan 
marched back. to Rome, where he was received 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, but ſoon after 
he found himſelf under the neceſſity of again taking 
the field. Decebalus, king of the Dacians, with- 
out paying any regard to the moſt ſolemn treaties, 


took the field with a large army, ſpreading deſolation 
wherever he came, without ay 1 to e or 


ſex. 


' were reduced to great hardſhips, and ſome of - their 
advanced parties being defeated, ſeveral of theit 
generals were made priſoners, among whom was 
Longinus, who rather than be put to nn * the 
ehemy, laid violent hands on himſelf. 

But nothing could damp the ſpirit of Tg, 
who ſeemed to riſe ſuperior to every 1 8 


He 
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He ordered a. Ane to be built acroſs the Danube, 
a work. of th moſt. ſtupendous nature, but perſe- 


verancg enabled hi m to finiſh it, and ſoon after he 
annexed, the gong uncultivated ray wanted of Dacia 
to he Roman empire. Decebalus nding his army 


routed,:and his kingdom ſeized on by the Romans, 


and at the ſame time being conſcious that he had no 
reaſon to expect mercy,. after he had broke the moſt 


ſolemn. treaties, put an end to his own lite, and his 
| head was carried to Rome i in triumph. 


Frajan having thus put an end to the war; re. 
turned to Italy, and the eitizens of Rome received 
him with every diſtinguiſhing mark of reſpect, While 


were ſent to him from the Oy provinces, Ar 
ſuch as had not yet ſubmitted to the Roman roke, 


Minions, 
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Pagans was 65 welt actjuainted with h his duty 


ſovereign, that he had no ſooner reſtore 
peace to the empire, than he devoted the preateft 
part of his time towards beautifying the city, aud 
erecting ſuch ſtructures as were likely to be of the 
greateſt utility to the people. No vicious perſons 


were admitted to a ſhare of his friendſhip, for his 
leiſure hours were ſpent in the on! any of ſuch men 
as were an orgament to Rom 


'He uad no ſuſpi — 


eion of any conſpiracies dug formed againſt him, 
for he was conſcious of having diſcharged his tluty 
rather, as the father of his people, than ere alt 
| Yo ri . to exact e from em. Such 
Vol.. | Vas 


* 


ſeemed eager to put themſelves under his pro- 
tection, or rather to unite tha kingdoms a. iy * 
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was. the ee of Trajan during the former part 
of his reign, and that any alteration ſhauld' ever have 
taken place, muſt be aſcribed, to ſome. cruel, al. 
minded perſons, who were e enemies t to peace 
and virtue. 5 

8 A. D. The Chriſtians were now onde ex · 
* tremely numerous throughout the different 
| 107 provinces of the Roman empire, and al. 


though their religion forbad them giving any dif. 


turbance to the government, yet thoſe who hated 
them on account of bak, integrity of their lives, fe. 
preſer ted them as pe 208 whe ought to de flo! [ 
ne and ſet up Chriſt for cher king 19 i ih 
perſecuted people had been obliged to mee Wee 
in the nights, and as they were under an indif. 
penſible o ligation of wor ipping Chriſt as their 
Lord, the pagan prieſts inſinuated that all theſe noc- 
türnal meetings were kept for no other purpoſe than 
to hatch. ſchemes and plots of ſedition. > 
Trajan, eee the natural clemenc of 
| his diſpoſition, . was ſtrongly attached to the idol · 
trous worſhip of pagan deities, and therefore be 
publiſhed ſeveral edits, commanding all the Chrif. 
Bass to ſacrifice to the gods er > pain, of death, 
The emperor's orders were executed with the moſt 
unrelenting ſeverity, many of the moſt eminent 
Chriftian biſhops were put to death, and thouſands 
of their innocent followers were murdered in cool 
blood by the populace. This PEE IPn. raged 
with great violence for ſom je Ane till. E liny, Pre 
conſu 1 
wherein, he told him that h made the molt 
_ diligent enquiry concerning. che {i ng and 
chat all he ule, iſcover, Was, that they met toge- 
gether on 11 of the week to wol hi Chrif, 


> 
11 
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whom they Called God, and that * bound bee 
; | elves 


of . n b wrote an epiſt : to be le emperor, 
i 
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doe by an bath not to doanyiinjury to * neigh- 


e At the ſame time, Tiberianus, proconſul 
aleſtine, ſent notice to the emperor, that the 
e were a peaceable body of people, and that 
he could not any longer, conſiſtent with the dictates 
of his conſcience, puniſh them in the Wer + they 
had bitherto been. 
This had the deſi red effect, for the edicts were in. 
manner recalled, none of the proconſuls being ob- 
liged to ſeek for the Chriſtians, but if any of them, 
were lo, imprudent as to come publicly and make an 


5 oy profeſſion of their. religion, then they were to 
: ſuffer death. About this time the Parthians and 
. Armenians ch ſo that the emperor was obliged 
e march agai aſt them, i in order to bring, them. once x 
F nore under the, yoke of bondage, reg K 
* Accordingiy, he marched againſt them at tl ic head 
of a numerous army, which he had brought under 
qe moſt ſtrict and regular diſcipline. Armenia 
of ſubmitted to him after makings feint reſiſtance Ce, „and. 
27 then entering the kingdom of eſopotamia, | he forced. 


4 


le Nor as, be leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Parthians, for 
iT not only reduced them to obedience, but like 
ot viſe ſubdued, all Chaldea and Bab) lon, 19 which 
Hs he 15 crofſed the Euphrates 3 in ES, fight of. the 


Is eiſemy, W who did every thing to oppoſe his 
N pigs. . 
ped 


2 cdatigued his march to the city. of Selben = 


10 15 ſubmitted to him on his approach, and; from 


55 thence entered the extenſive kingdom of Perfia. 
19 4 ambition or deſire of glory, „ſeemed equal to, that 
"ho of Alexander's, for advancing to the Indian occan. 


74 he ; lubdued: ſeveral nations, and added them to We 
; Roinan empire. 4 
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de Wl the inhabitants to pa 5 an annual tribute to Rome, 
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- Thee conqueſts, however, were more ſplendid 


tran advantageous, for although they eonyeyed the 
idea of territories to Rome, yet nothing benefſcid 
aroſe from them, They were too far from the 
capital to be kept in a proper tate of ſubjectiof, 
aud therefore no ſooner had the conqueror turned 
| his back, than the people aſſerted their former rights 
and privileges. 

During the time that Then was employed ti 
theſe romantic expeditions, the Jews revolted and 
murdered all the ſubjects of the empire, who hal 
the misfortune'to fall into their hands. Detuded's 
they had hitherto been, they ſtill looked for the 
coming of 'the'Meffiah, who was to refcue them 
from bondage, and in that they were encourapedby 
many impoſtors, who from time to time roſe up 
n 

The Jews, ever fince the deſtruction of their city, 
Und been opprefſed by the Roman emperors in the 
moſt cruel manner, under pretence that they were 
enemies to the ſtate, and therefore being drove ey bf 
the rigour of their maſters, they btoke out into nal 
extravagant acts as had ſcarcely ever been heard of, 
Neither age nor ſex eſcaped their malice, and it 5 
even ſaid, that they eat the dead bodies of thoſe 
whom they murdered. Some of them they cauſed 
to be MAT, by wild a 95 and in e the 
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| Sig: of aa lch Se Het 
"Hal _ that he reſolved to return to Rome; 
being obliged to march Atrough Meſopotamia, he 


attacked 
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d Eddeſſa, and reduced it entirely to aſhes. 
| That he might. prevent the people in the Eaſt from 

forming another inſurrection, he cauſed Parthenaſ- 
pates tu be crowned king of Perſia, and appbinted 
another perſon to govern the provinces adjoining 


0 the Caipian ſea, _ This gave ſo much joy to the 
mw. people, that they began to conſider them 


ſelves as under no further neceſſity of going to the 
to proſecute new conqueſts; 3 and Tran who 
ha almoſt exhauſted; bis conſtitution in the wars, 
xelolvad to return to Rome, and make a proper en- 
— inta the adminiſtration af affairs during the 
time he had been abſent from Italy. 

— —— ons of his greateſt favourites, was left to 
gevern in the eaſt, While Trajan continued his 
| jpurney to Rome, Where he. doubted not that the 
| people would receive him with all thoſe marks of 
hongus that are ſo den chin to the human ming, 
| Bot he, did Rot. tive. 0 ſee the ſeat of the empire, 
bar he was attacked with an apoplexy at Sellucig, 
where he died lamested by the. people in general, 
His wife Plotina attended him in his laſt illnets, ag 
the had 27 done in the camp, and ſome have 
Shqught that ſhe forged the will by ee ee 

Wi 4 75 BEER: To 5 

95 „Such was the end gf Trajan, in t xt 
t gd. pong of his age, and twentient ; 0 
ef | his, reign He Was Ml prong i matt of 
Pee Pry in many chiogs loved dary 
| 6 bi the people. omans were ſo ſenſible 
io! s mild adminiſtration, that it was common for 
em when à new, emperor aſcended the throne, 
to wiſh that he might be a T raj an. As a military 
a oh Wha. 8555 h #7 in the. moſt dangerous 
0 ads yoindpeached,' dat till 
15 ae s added no hew advantages t the R Ro- 
1841 F 1 I bs 5 mans, 
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mans, for they were Joſt almoſt;as ſoon, as Acquir. 
ed. The name of a conqueror does ſometimes 


more than his arms, and when Trajan died, the 


power and military courage, with. he. hrs 
deen diftinguiſhed, ſeemed: to Ne 
loſs of hot perſons that had. heen, the. "aha 
it. if 
At his death the Roman empire was ther” 10 
large, and from that time it began to dwindle away, 
notwithſtanding the many efforts of his ſucceflur 
to preſerve it from ruin. Trajan was formed by 
nature both for the field and the cabinet. When 
the intereſt of the public required his attendance i in 
the moſt diſtant provinces, he never confidered the 
Hardſhips he had to undergo as too great, and. no 
ſooner were the toils of war over, than he returned 
to the city and cultivated the arts of peace, which 
ought to be the principal object that every mon- 
arch has in view. In a word, be was an heroie 
Warrior, a wiſe. legiſlator; and might have been 
conſidered a as a mild emperor, had not his cruelties 
ainſt the innocent Chriſtians drawn a veil over all 
e other parts of his conduct. His example ex- 
lde a ſtriking leſſon to princes in general, but 
more particularly to thoſe who being endowed with 
| natural parts, ſhut l to >the bea ef dei 
Rate of their people, and ſuffe 
aa innocent ſubjed 1155 be e in — 
ſequence of falſe repreſentations being made o 
Ccondu 4 Fits: 
Had Traj⸗ jan made the 10 8 0 the cha. 
racter of 85 Chriſtians, that Pliny his ſervant did, 
he —_ never have affered them to Ne put todeath, in 
Ty cw 1555 . other ſoyereigns, 
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or the ſenate. The aſhes of Frajan were carried 
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er ang whether ey bad ſo much as s gen 
de Krk 'offence. . FE {8 
-1N&Toorier was Go desch 0 Trajan madepablic, 
thin*Adrian' refolved to avail himſelf of that cir- 
cumſtante, and therefore marched with the utmoſt 
expedition to Rome; and had the good fortune to 
be declared emperor, by all the different orders of 
the people, *bE&fore* he had proceeded any farther than 
the eity o Antioch. From Antioch, he wrote to 
— — at Rome, informin them that although. 
on ta the purple might be conſidered as 
Kier too Haſty, yet he had not ſolicited for that 
high Honour, and therefore he was determined to 
rufe the Roman empire conſiſtent with the lag 
that had been made in favour of him. Accord 
ing in ths — * to look upon ſome of the conqueſts 
e by Trajan as of too extenſtve a nature ever 
to be 00 aby Fhgzeg wende to the repùblic, and chat 
it Was not of any ſervice to Rome to have more 
moge ec to fore ſhe was * 5 +1rto uf 
—— By n AT 4 64> 33 SO) 33 
This was undoubtedly a moſt wiſe and excellent 
refolution; and, having ſettled” the *affairs* of the 
Eaſt,” he Hefe Sevrus to command in Syria, WII 
pleneaty powers to act in fuch à manner that fi: 
mould bor be afcountable to any but the emperor 


ren e before Adtian when he made his pablic 
entry into Rome, and it is almoſt impoffible to ex- 
preſs the ſatisfaction that took place among all 
Tanks of people, when they recollected in tow 
mild and equitable a manner he had ruled r he 
empire; white he ſat on ti thronee. i" Iz 
column was erected to the memory of Flajan 

one hulvdied and forty feet high; upon which were 
eütgtaren all the trophies by which he had diſtin- 
1 guiſhed 
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quiſhed hinifelf, and Ale peel dhe pillar which 


1s {till remaining, his aſhes were placed in a. pl 
den urn. The honours paid to the memory o 

Emperor . Trajan, were no more than What 5 
merit had entitled him to, and it remains à con- 


vincing proof, that although the Romans had in a; 


great meaſure degenerated from the 1 . of their 
anceſtors, yet they were not totallydive | 
From this benevolence. let princes — 1 at hat- 


ever may be their condition in life, and however 


numerous, the praiſes beſtowed upon them by 


their favourites may be, yet when death has con- 
ſigned them to obliyion, their actions will be ani- 
madverted upon with the utmoſt freedom, and every 
thing wall be reckoned among the number of vices 
that is not conſiſtent with the moſt. rigitl virtue. 
The glare of court luxury may acquire à temporary 
appladſe, the deſtruction: of a nation may make a 
man be eſteemed a hero and the ſevere execution 
of the rigid letter of the law may induce perſons of 
weak minds to conſider the ſovereign as the father 
of his people; but time and the minute delibeta- 
tions of the people, ſtrips eff all theſe falſe diſguiſes, 
_ and. repreſents the ſovereign. not what ke was con- 
ſidered by his more. needy; dependants, but what he 
wras with reſpelb to hate e duty. peEſeribed for 
the. regulation of his conduct, t. 

Adrian had fome difficulties, to encgunter 4 445 
he aſſumed the purple, different from ſuch as had 
gone before him. His immediate predeceſſor Trajan 


had been both loved and honoured, and 8 


it was neceflary for him in order to maintain his 
popularity, to ſet ſuch a eight example befors: him 

or the rule of his oonduct. PR 
Adrian was:one of the moſt accompliſhed. men 


bach in n and mind that was to be met with in 


that 


atitude. 
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that 3 ge. He was wal acquainted with an martial 
es 208 2 8 com Renders he had made himferk 
e f the military art, ' AS' a lover 
of liter Nh. Bad Sahra the bees of "his 
ind, "nd" compoſed. verſes in the | moſt | elegant 
| 15 on Acton ful jects, i in poetry. Noi Was 
, he bs e Wh t he .conftitytion \ of his Eoitn- 
| try or he often pf leaded at the bar 3 as 2 an advg cate, 
n 21 212 oq uence wt Admired I att wh They 
; him. "And his memo y was as © wath 1 as the 
5 1 F ju gilt, or te dom ever. read 
4 5e Mark 'S. name mentioned With 
ou We nk it forever after. GEESE 
| 1 morat Tk les, or the diſcharg e of thoſe obli- 
tions, binding u pon him as 4 mans he ſeemed to 
aim at "Lou ng | 145 than, th WET fett ing an example | 
0 all his ubje 5. 56 debts that were oi | 
him, and We "he mig ht have recovered b | 
He freely *forgave, and Teſt thoſe Who e Ke 


1 


ö 

A 

* 

money auld” ever be brought to any trouble,” 18 

; ordered all the bonds and other obligations to 9 

, publicly "burnt in the W before the ae 4 

e ene, e 

, All the 1 1 57 received b: him while? ing priya 

” I fiition were freely forgiven, alled ing this 77 a rea- 

bon for his modebation, that being ehe d to the 

* ſeat of reg al dignity y. Tai him undef an indiſpen- 

dle obligaridn to forget things 81 4 trifling nature. 

He took care that no perſon Thould- take a lake i 

| the: ſenate unleſs their virtues entitled” them to fo 
diffingujſhed an honour,” and his bounty extended 
uo all fuch® nekdy perſons as ſeemed in Want 

his afiftance” In a Word, Adrian confidere d bim 

* felf as the father,” rathef than he maſter "of the 

Koman empire, and all his public or 1 ae 
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tions ſeemed; to flow from a heart actuated by priny 
ciples of the pureſt benevolence; 5888 in 24] 
But notwithſtanding all thoſe vietues,. yet 10 
was not without vices to .counterbalange them, dr 
rather to prevent their ſhining with che moſt diſtin- 


the Chriſtians, and a certain ſelfiſhneſs that Jeemed 

predominant in his nature, induced pri give re- 
SG thoſe vile miſcfeants ine s, Who had 
been proſeribed in the former rei 7 F rom this 
citt umſtance we may learn, that t re is no cha- 
rater in the world free from blame ; The: moſt 
virtuous, the moſt exalted even on the i core of vir. 
tua, have ſlill ſomething in them that ſeems w 
tarniſni their beſt actions, and leave ſucoceding ages 
to look upon their conduct in a problematical point 
of view. No man is truly WE, ho is not truly 
good, and if none are ul good, then let ſove- 
e forget to honey e a bare their 


* Ada firl attempt i in a n capacity, af 
the was cholen emperor, was to contract the bounds 
of the empire, and not pretend to a ſovereignty 
Over nations, which in its own nature were no 
better: than nominal. He knew that it was in a 
manner impoffible to keep ſuch a ſtanding army on 
foot as would be able to oppoſe the incurſions of 
che rbarbarians; but no ſooner; had he formed this 
 falutary folution, than he was diſſuaded from it 
dy his ois Kends. ILbey repreſented to him chat he 
would thereby leſſen the glory of the Roman em- 
pire, by giving up thoſe provinces that had 
deen con Chas a great expence of blood 
aud dre, and nk into e among the 
PSO p e. LP 8 "4 


Much 


thed-luftre. He revived the perſecutions againſt 
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Much bone dN time, the Dacians, n - 
and Alani, made ſeveraf incurſions into the Roman 

rovinces, Ant the bridge built by Trajan over Ade 

anube, helped in 'z great meaſure to facilitate their 
<ottquelts; - Adrian ſenſible that the fame bridge 
which Trajan had built to enable him to oppoſe 
thoſe numerous barbarians, would be of equal ſer- 


N to ee 4 er 4 daily inroads, ordered: the 


proken down, ſo tlrat no fragments 
4 — bw remaining. The barbarians whoctiadl: 
ncdaily” learning the art of war from the Ro- 


hs; had taught them to fight from their exam 


ple, were obliged to retire to their inacceſſrble 
mountains; and uninhabited parts. Adriamreturn- 


edato Rome, where he heard the diſagreeabie news 


that acotifpiracy had been ſometime formed againſt 
kim, by perſons from whom he expected the moſt 
implicit obedience, - 5 ogg 
This conſpirach was nr contrived; 28 that 
it might be attended with luceeſs, the principak 
perſons: concerned: in it were of-the conſular dignity. | 
Their defigh. was to have. murdered. Adrian, either 
vhile he Was enjoying the diverſions of Hurltinlg,, 
or while he was facnficing ; but a. di 

made, they were all apprehended;. and- put to deaf. 
11 a decret of the ſenate; This was done in cem 
pliance with the requeſt: of Adrian, who had pra- 
miiſed that no ſenator ſhould: be put 0 death b 
hisnorder, and therefore to clear himſelf frum all- 


| ſuſpicion: of being concerned in heir death, he left 


them to ſtand or fall by the laws. 21 „1% %% bibo 


Theſe inteſtine commotibns being properlyiſettled,. 9 
and peace reſtored to the city, Adrian peſol vad to 


vilit every et in dhe pine e 
=, (bent. 


Wurf 


bent upon every be > 1 too Viale 
practiſed. , In PTY that reſolution, he 
croſſed the Alps and went to Gaul, where he order- 
ed all the people to be numbered, and from thence 
having — in the ſame manner A the 
conquered provinces of 8 and, H „ he 

n to Bri in. He had == Informed tha 

natives of nec then called Irene and 

3 Caledonia, were continual) 55 ing incurſions into 

the Roman province in this ifland, he ordered a Wall 
Aen. to be thrown, up between the mouth of the 
river Tyne in Northumberland, and the Eden in 

Cumberland. This, howeyer, was only. a SE 
attempt, for the parthern an an broke through 
every. oppoſition, and ſoon as the ſpring Teaſon 

returned, they. broke —.— the wall, and ſpread de- 
ſolation wherever they came. 

_ +, Having ſettled all the affairs. in Britain, and placed 
. governors to direct the people in that valua- 
ble province, he returned to Gaul, and from thence 

continued his journey to Rome, where he was re- 

ceived amidſt the acclamations of the eopl Indeed 
his public conduct had been ſuch, ax a the citi- 
ens: looked upon him with. one Jen \ Bo as no 
bappineſs in this life can remain uninterrupted, fo 
be ceceived an £ccount * the Parthians had again 
| taken up arms... 
Ibis induced Pay to bes out for Afia,. andi in bis 

5 way thither, he went to viſit Athens, ſo long ce- 
lebrated for being the ſeat. of the muſeg, and the 
mocher of Learning auge the world. There 

be was initiated into the Eluſinian my eries, the 
bigheſt ſyſtem of the, heathap mythology, and many 


_ ether diſtinguiſhing h. onours were conferred Upon 
him, 


- 


It 


- 
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Il s at Athens; that Grafianus, proebriſul of 
the 1 Aſia, Tam to meet the emperor. and he 
malle ſuch a repreſentation in favour of the Chriſ- 

tians, that the emperor iſſued an edi, commanding 
all the governors of the provinces ' to 9 from 
perſecuting | theſe innocent people. Nay, he even 
went To far as to propoſe that Chriſt ſhould be rank 
ed among the Gods, but from that he was diſſuaded 
by his favourites, and more probably by the otter 
of Divine Providence, which would not ſuffer the 
name of the ſon of God to be Oey in the ſame 
catalogue with idols, © 115 

From Athens he returned to Sicily, where he 
viſited! Mount tna, and then went over ta Naples, 
and from thence to Rome. Having ſettled th 40 
meſtic peace of the ei ty in a proper manner, he 
equipped a fleet, and failed to Ara, where he 

| ordered public buildings to be etected, and refotm< 
ed all ſuch abuſes as had crept into the government 


: of the different provinces; He ordered the antient 
. city of Carthage to be rebuilt, and that its former 
| name might be conſi igned to oblivion, he gave i it the 
name of Adrianople, or the city of Adrian. From 
0 Africa, he paſſed over to Italy, and having once 
0 more viſited Rome, he ſet out for Afia, regulating 
n all the abuſes that he found in the government f 
other princes. He travelled through Syria and Pa- 
is leſtina to Egypt, where he cauſed the tomb of 
- = Pompey | to be repaired in a proper tnarnner. He 
| ordered that the'city.of Jeruſalem ſhould be rebuilt 
re in the moſt magnificent manner, and although the 
je Jews ſeemed to "conſider this act of the emperor' as 
Vi no ſmall mark of his royal favour, yet in the end, 
Mm by their own obſtinacy, it became deſtructive to 


them, and Was attendec with the moſt fatal confe- 


E he 
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„The Jews, ever obſtinate and bigotedly attached 
to their own rites and ceremonies, could not bear 
the thought that Pagans and Chriſtians ſhould: be 
permitted to ſettle in Terulalem, nor in any of the 
1 formerly belonging to it. Accordingly, they 
aN on them without merey, and both Romans 
hriſtians were murdered in the moſt cruel 
an e they had not Siven them 2 ny 
1 
„ Jews, as was i ien Ken pad 
been deluded by one who pretended to the character 
of the Meſſiah, and that he was come to deliver 
them from all their troubles. The name of this 
vile impoſtor was Bariocab, who pretended-'that he 
was the ſtar foretold by the falſe prophet Ballaam, 
and many of theſe deluded people followed him as if 
he had been that Divine Perſon promiſed to them 
in the writings of the Old Teſtament. An account 
of theſe maflacres and murders were tranſmitted to 
Adrian while he was at Athens, upon his return to 
Rome, and therefore, in order to quell the infur- 
rection, he ſent Julius Severus at the head of a 
ul army, who deſtroyed their principal towns, 
and put tc death above half a million of the inha- 
hitants. Such as had not taken up arms were ba- 
niſhed to the moſt diſtant provinces, nor were they 
itted to come within ſight of their native land. 
This may be conſidered as the laſt deſtruction of the 
Jews; for although they had been in a mannes 
daniſhed by I itus, yet ſome of them till this period 
remained in Judea, but ever ſince that tine they 
have been conſidered as ragabonds- who had no fixed 
habitation. e 1 
The peace of the empire War en bern now 
ſettled i in a proper manner, had it been poſſible to 
prevent t the barbarians from making incurſion into 
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the Roman provinces, but no ſooner were the Jews 


ſubdued, than ſome of them entered Media, and 

n deſtruction wherever they came. 
Adrian, who was almoſt worn out with the hawk: 

ſhips of war, rather than go in perſon: to oppaſe 


thoſe barbarians, made peace with them upon very 


partial terms, by which they were induced to return 
once more to their inacceſſible mountains, and make 
themſelves ready for new invaſions as ſoon as . 
portunity ſhould offer.. 

In the mean time the emperor N to return 
to Rome, which accordingly he did, and was re- 
ceived by the people with every demonſtration of 
joy, eſpecially when they heard that he was to ſpend 
the remainder of his days with them. He was now 
advanced in years, but nothing could divert his at- 
tention from the affairs of government, and his 
leiſure hours were ſpent in the company of his 


friends, with whom he converſed freely on the wean 


abſtruſe matters in philofophy. 

In this manner, the latter years of the emperor 
Adrian were ſpent, but ſtill not without a mixture 
of vices, for he aimed to be conſidered as. infallible, 
and in conſequence of that ridiculous notion, or- 
dered ſome of the moſt ingenious artiſts to be put 

to death becauſe they found fault with the pub- 
lic buildings conſtructed by him, But for all that, 
he had the moſt juſt notions of regal government, 
and got an edict publiſhed by the. ſenate, whereby 
it was ordered that none of thoſe. unhappy perſons 
alles flaves ſhould: be put to the torture when their 
maſters; were found murdered in their houſes; a 


Romans. 
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9 9905 ever attentive to the welfare of the 
people, reſolved to provide for their happinefs 
eyen Wer his death, and not leave them expoſed a8 
they bad hitherto been on every new election 
. Accordingly, he adopted as his ſucceſſor Marcus 
8 commonly called the Pious, and the vaſt 
qualifications of that extraordinary perſon, remains 
A Ong proof of that found fide ge by 
which the whole conduct of the ne Et. had been 
regulated. But the infirmities of Adrian daily in- 
creaſed, and ſo violently was he racked with pain, 
that he often endeavoured to perfuade thoſe who wes 
tended him, to put an end to his life. 
This horrid reſolution was conſiſtent with the 
depraved notions of the heathens in general, but for 
the honour of Antoninus, let it be mentioned; that 
he ſaid all he could to perſuade him to be reconciled 
to his fate. At laſt, the ſeverity of his pain de- 
«prived him at times, of his reaſon, and after dictating 
ſome verſes on the immortality of the ſou], he ex- 
pired i in the fixty-fecond year of bis age, crowned 
With . and fy 0 0 the 5 FOES ig : 


neral. 


6 


e 


orgs, the e of the peg and i of 0 the | 
emperors. : 
This was of infinite ſervice to the people in ge- - 
neral, and from his death till the total fe Goh 
f Roman power, if the people were more corrupt 

in 
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in their. lives than formerly, yet they had murh I 
better laws and Judges of, greater learning and in- 
tegrity. He left the Roman empire. in a ſtate of 
perſect tranquility, at home, while abroad he was. 
heed by his enemies, for eyen the barbarians, 
_ trembled at his name, | 
A. D. Adrian having thus paid the debtofnature 
Mr 137 he was ſucceeded in the purple by Mar- 
cus Antoninus, whom he had Ae for 
that purpoſe. This great man was deſcended from 
a noble family, and born at Niſmes in Gaul, where 
his father commanded under the prætors. Great 
care: had been taken of his education, and as ſoon 
as he had acquired a perfect knowledge of the Greek 
; ausge and philoſophy, he ſet. himſelf to ſtudy: 
the laws and conſtitution; of his country, with, 
| abilities: that would haue done honour. to the the hi heſt 
ſtation in the univerſe ; ſo great was his modeſty, 
that he began with diſcharging his duty in the moſt 
humble ſphere, and at laſt paſſed with applauſe; 
through thoſe of à ſuperior nature. He was an 
| eager ſtiekler for the religion of the heathens, but: 
at the ſame me no man ever diſcharged the duties, 
of a ſovereign with greater fidelity. to the intereſt of 
his people, who loaded, him with accumulated, 
honours. All his private property, as well as his; 
paternal eſtate, he gave to the uſe o the public, and 


no perſon was advanced to any dignity under Nau 


unleſs his merit entitled him to it. His wife F 
ſtina complaining of his unbounded liberality, tha 
told her, that no ſooner was he advanced to the pur- 
ple, than all private vices forſook him, for from that 
time, nothing was to take place in his mind, but 
ſuch as related bo. dhe intereſts of ihe: erben 
N 2.0615! 0453 bn een 
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In che whole of his eonduéte he'diftovered ſuch 
ent judgment, and ſuch” an univerſal dequain- 
Aunee wich human nature, that he even ſeemed to 
profit by all the vices and even failings of his prede- 
deſſors. Although his paternal care extended itſelf 
to the utmoſt provinces in the empire, yet he 
cheught that it was more conſiſtent with his duty to 
remain in the capital, than to make an oſtentatious 


_ diſplay of his regal dignity anne eitles that 
lay at 4 conſidefable Fianee- 1 ogg 


The barbarians who inhabited that part of Britain 
now called Scotland, made ſo many incurſions into 
the Roman province, ſouth of Adrian's wall, that 
ſome of the Britons in the interior parts joined with 
them; and therefore the emperor found himſelf 
under the neceffity of 'fending an army to oppoſe 
them, and they were again driven dack to their in- 
ry - mountains! sg — 

The Dueians revolted about the fame me wich 
36/8 but they were likewiſe repelled, and 
many of their barbaro · is neighbouts, who heard of 
the victories of the emperor, ſent deputies to him, 
defiring him to take them under his protection. 
Some of the moſt ſuperſtitious among the pagans, 
particularly the prieſts, had cravlly murdered many 
SftheChriſtians ; but the emperor, although ſtrong- 
1p attached to the idolatry of the heathens, yet'pub- 
\liſhed-an edict, by which he comnranded that none 
of thoſe oppreſſed) and innocent people who tive 
without giving diſturbance to the gbvernment, 
ſhould be in the leaſt injured. He had the utmoſt 
averſion to war, unleſs when it was ſor the pre- 
ſervation of the empire, but for all that, no part of 

his character was: ever ſtained with ſo much as the 
bare imputation of cowardice. He took care that 
os of 2 attended him in the palace, ſhould 


abuſe 


WI". m ·˙— . 9 


conſidered himſelf as only one part of the bod 
politic, and he did not diſdain to hear in the m 
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abuſe his elemeney, by extorting bribes from thoſe 


who came to ſolicit favours, and as a man of learn 


ing himself, he gave encouragement to all thoſe 
wWhapy their merit ſeemed worthy of his notice. 
Adrian had obliged him to adopt Marcus Aurelius 


for his fon, and accordingly having married him to 


: his daughter, he ſent for Apollonius from Greece, to 


nſtruct his ſon-in-law in the principles of philoſophy. 


This ſhewed the good ſenſe of the emperor, for he 


was convinced that no perſon deſigned to govern an 
Empires. could ever acquire too much knowledge. 
During the ſummer, he uſually retired for a few 


. ee to a country ſeat, which he had at-Evrium 
near Rome. It was there that he was ſeized with 
a violent diſorder in the ſeventy-fifth year of his 


age, after a moſt proſperous and peaceable reign of 


twenty two, being upwards of fifty when he aſcend= 


ed the throne. - With reſpect to the character bf this 
emperor, little can be added to what lis already 


been ſaid. | He was an eminent, nay, a moſt ſtriking 


example of what ſovereigns may do, when they can 
be prevailed upon to conſider the reciprocal con- 


nections that ſubſiſt by nature and policy between 
them and their ſubje bY om 


Some princes * no 
other uſe of their — than — ſubjects, 
and gratify their own violent pafions; but Marcus 
Antoninus ſeemed to live only for the people. He 


n manner, the complaints of wy poor and 
needy. | 
No perſon who: ſolicited" Aa Hines ever aint bo 
his preſence with a denial, unleſs his requeſt was of 
A nature that it could not be granted without com- 
mitting injuſtice. In a word, he was in the whole 
of his n an eee the 
Aer onoux 
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' honour of the regal dignity, the lather of the ITY 
and. a bright example to to be ee ſue- 
Sceding princess. 
Marcus Aurellius, hom Fee adopted 
as his ſucceſſor, pronounced the funeral oration of 
bis father-in-law,. and took into partnerſhip with 
himſelf in the government, Lucius Verus, the ſon 
of Commodus, an intimate friend of Adrian's, and 
one whom he would have appointed his ſucceſſor, 
had not he been. too old aud infirm to * the 
affairs of government. 
Whatever monarchs may think when. they admit 
— perſon to ſharè the government with them, vet 
every tive philoſopher will conſider ſuch an act as in- 
cdanſiſtent with, true policy. If the co-adjutor, or 
perſon thus advanced as an aſſociate with the geign- 
Ing prince, has the leaſt ſpark. of gratitude remain - 
ing in his natuxe, he muſt be directed in all his 
ions by bis, generous bencfaRtor, and —— | 
Wie power is only nominal... 
| a dhe other hand, if he is a perſon of . 
neering, ambitious ſpirit, be will not caſily be 
brought under any ſort of controul, and the prince 
him to n benaere will Aud | 
as Aurelius a me virtuo 
— which, if operating without th: 
an aſſociate, might have made the people happy» 
but Lucius Verus gave the moſt unbounded ſcope to 
| his paſſions, which he indulged in ſuch;a manner, 
that the people in general were corrupted thereby, 
This created diſcontents among the ſenators; for 
whatever was propoſed: by the one N was op: 
. Dean the other. 4 +30 27 14 2 enn 
< The barbariaps who-inbabited the — Hd 
Joinjog 40. the ——— became everyday 


5 more 
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Bote und. more expert in the art of War, and their 
numbers encreafing daily in conſequence of their 
frugal way of living, they took the held, and ſpread 
defolation” 'wherever they eame. The Parthians, 
under Vologeſus, their king, penetrated into 
the interior parts of Syria, where he put all 
the Romans to the ſword, while the Catti 
croſſed the Rhine, but were driven back to cheir 

inhoſpitable mountains eee 
ed in thoſe parts. As for the Britains, who lived 
in the northern parts of the fland, and who had 
never ſubmitted to the Roman yoke, like their 
more puſtlanimous brethren of the ſouth, the re- 
turn of the ſeaſon ſerved only as a ſignal for them 
to commence freſh hoſtilities. They broke down 
the two walls erected by Julius Agricola and 
| Adrian, and marched, without oppoſition, into the 
interior parts of Brigantia, ſince called Vorkfhire. 
There indeed they were met by Cabifurnius, the 
Roman præfect n Britain, who. drove them again 
to the north, though not till __ Row nen 

the moſt horrid murders,” 1 
Verus, who was as denfemee of rue" ute 
real virtue, yet could not help boaſting of his ſu- 
perior knowledge in all military affairs, and theres 
fore he propofed going againſt the Parthians, who 
had ſpread terror and deſolation in many parts ef 


fte Eaſt. Aurelius, accompanied him part of the 


way, and not only gave him the beſt advice for the 
regulation of his conduct, but alſo appointed ſome 
of his moſt faithful friends to attend him in per- 


fon, that he might diſcharge his duty conſiſtent with 


the obligations he was under to the commons 
wealth, But nothing could perſuade Verus te 
harken to the voice of reaſon; for the further he 
| wg on bis Journey He mere abandoned he 

became 
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became to all ſorts of debauchery. This d 
tuous way of living was even ſuperior to any Wing 


the Romans had ever ſeen i in the nations conquere 


by them, and while his lieutenant was gone againſt q 
common enemy, be ſpent 525 part of his 
PUNE, - a moſt 


time in the pleaſant gardens of 
beautiful village — tioch; 


The- OE that attended the: Roman Sans in the 


Eaſt, was much greater than might have been ex- 


peed, eſpecially when it is conſidered what a 
voluptuous perſon Verus was, but then it muſt be 
| conſidered that his lieutenants were men of the 
moſt undaunted courage, and the ſtricteſt integrity; 


drove the Parthians back to their own coun- 
and deſtroyed the antient and famous city 


of Babylon, ſpreading the terror of the eagles where- | 


ever they came. 


Verus, however N at addicted to bis 
aſures, reſolved to appropriate to himſelf all the 


onours acquired by thoſe brave men who fought 


under him, while he was indulging himſelf in exeiy. 
ſort of : ſenſuality. Nothing leſs than a public tri- 
umpb, to which he had not the leaſt title, would 
ſatsfy his ambition, and therefore having appointed 
a perſon, in whom he thought he could confide, to 
to be king of the Armenians, he returned to Rome, 
and was received with all the acclamations of joy 
by the people, who ſeldom look further 1 into 1 8 


than the exterior appearance. 

Aurelius, who during the time that verius was 
in the Eaſt, had continued in Rome, applied him- 
ſelf to the diſcharge of all thoſe duties incumbent. 


him as a ſovereign, and rectified many of the 
abuſes that had crept into the different departments 
of the ſtate. He never undertook any thing of im- 
e without conſulting the ſenate; but al- 
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though he did every. thing in his power to make 
his ſubjects happy, yet he, was ſorry to find that 
few perſons. ever - approached bim without commu- 
nicating to accounts of the numerous vices of 
bs I eague, In order, if poffible, to reclaim 
Verus, he 5 nt him bis daughter wy Bath where 
"they were RN but ſtill no good conſequences 
flowed from. this. 20 of the. emperor” s, although he 
did it for the. beſt, Lucilla, the daughter of Au- 
reliüs, Was a woman of an. ambitious diſcerning 
ſpirit, and finding her  huſbapd like herſelf, ſhe 
did every, thing ſhe could to encourage him i in his 
vices. ui n 

his wa þ a moſt mortifying ookdiration, fos the: 
virtuous Aurelius, and what added ſtill to it was, 
that when Verus returned BP. Italy, Where he 
thought to have awed him by his own preſence, he 
becameè more vicious than ever, nay even more ſo 
than þ e had been repreſented. His army while in 
the Eaſt had been infected with the plague, and 
the fatal contagion communicated itſelf to the in- 


a of the Melee cities edc which, MP 
15 


a 
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per on. The provinces. were in a manner. de- 
Se by famine and peſtilence, while t 
barbarians. penetrated even into Italy. The aid af 
uperſtition was called in to animate the people, 
by 17 not having the en effect, the prieſts 
| we p the people to perſecute the Chriſtians, . 
| iS es that the gods, were angry, becauſe. 
they y were. ſuffered to wor ſhip their Saviour, and 
the only true God This ogcaſionedi a moſt violent 
'perfeoution of. the "Chriſtians, throughout. * the, 
eee of. che empire, ſo that many of the. moſt 


ind: pious 
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d en x e 


Trig Juſtin, ac 
aving embraced the riſtian religion, rew up 
a woſt learned and elegant apology in faxoyr of the 


cuted people ich be relen the. 
e res 


oo SI 4a a 


0 50 penet 
tained. 1 g v ory 0 .over — — here hee 5 
improye it to th the b advantage, he puxſued them 

roſs the Alps, and returned to Itaſy with only 
het Ioſs of a few. men, when compared . . 


difficulties. he had . eee e 


Wi D. ng time, . for being e ne 
N moſt violent diſorder on 

Home, he died in the thirty-nioth 5 ear 175 . 28. 

Many perſons, on account of the ſuddenneſs of his 


prove 
1 ook. ppon the report 
| foundation © in truth. 

The. death of Vernus ebliged x the e emperor r Ave 


by 


affaigs of. ed and for that reafa he 8 
ried his dn tet Lucilla, 1900 widow of 5 5 


to Claudi Pomponius of, the 
integrity Oy en Fe 6 ife,. he wh gh 
2 was rather mean, and his fortugg 1 

ws th omperg e ee love-withvi- 
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tus; that he ' admired” it in whatever ſtation he 
found it, ler it be of ever o low or humble 4 | 
rank,” TIE Ex. 
The Wb ION nofwrithifitiding their, recent 
defeat at Aquileia, and the number of men they 
hadJoft, made another incurſion into Italy, being 
joined by the Quadi, another nation of barbarians 
For fome time they proceeded on their journey 
without meeting with any interruption 3 but 
Aurelius having left Rome came up with them, 
zul once more drove them beyond the Alps. 
The fatigues that the emperor underwent in this 
pedition' were fuch as might have been expected 
ia fuch climates as he paſſed through, but he was 
enabled to bear them in conſequence of reducing 
the principles of the Rtoic philoſophy to practice. 
Ever abſtemious, he taught moderation by his 
and patience ſo difficult in general to be 
exerciſed was practiced by the moſt common ſoldiers, 
who all ſtrove to vie with each other in „N 
the conduct of their leader. je 
Haring öbliged the barbarians'to accept of peace 
on the terms that he thought proper to propoſe, 
be returried to Rome, and ſet himſelf about reform- 
ing ſuch abuſes as had been too much countenanced 
during his abſence. He enquired into the charac- 
ters and conditions of individuals, and either re- 
drefſed their ptievences or ſupplicd theit wants. 
He difcouraged. all ſorts or luxury, as tending” to- 
wards corrupting the morals of the people, and, 
upon the whole, left nothing undone to make the 
people an happy as is donſiſtent with a fate of Hu : 
man nature. | 
Kurelius was ee off ahefe —— e pre- 
=: ker che arts of peace to all che blandiſuments ef 
„war but when the neceffities of the Rate required 
„Ver. II. K bis 


his. aiſtance. he never nefitmted: to na in-perſon 
at the head of the army. He loved peace, but no. 
thing could induce him to court it in an inglorious 
manner, nor could he be perſuaded to remain in 
his, palace, while the ſafety of his ſubjects required 
Ys preſence in the moſt diſtant, \Provipecs: of the 
. he 8 ha he had lately ſubdued, 
2 more took the field, and made ſeveral: incur- 
Fes the moſt interior parts of Gaul. But 
e marching againſt them, eroſſed the Da- 
A on a bridge of. boats, and reduced their vil. 
ages and. huts to Son. But theſe advantages were 
5 bought, for the barbarians reſolving to make 
ane xigorous effort to regain their libertĩes or periſn 
in the attempt, led the Romans by feigned retrerts 
into ſome af the vallies at the foot of their moun- 
tains, where they Were on the brink: of bang. cut 
he, emperor, ſenfble of the diſtreſs. of his. army. 
his imprudent action, did all he could to. ani- 
ate his men, but ſtill they appeared dejected, fot 
10 4 was the heat, and ſo little were they ac- 
quainted with the country, that nothing but im- 
medlate. deſtruction ſeemed before them They 
were unable to advance, and they knew not in 
What mannet to retreat, as their enemy had ſur- 
rounded them on every ſide, and all was given up: 
or loſt. 


It is inconſiſtent with the dignity of hiſtory to 


by 


inſert any thing that ſeems contrary; to natu- 
ral reaſon, although corroborated by the recent teſ⸗ 
timony of thoſe writers who lived near the time 
when. the fates are ſaid to have taken place, and 4 


I am obliged th mention an incident which makes 


* gure in che * of the fathers. of. the; 


fourth 
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warthcentüry. We are are told that one of the 
Roman legions under the command of the emperbr, | 
was wholly compoſed of Chriſtians, - Which is not in 
the leaſt” improbable, 'when we conſider how far 
the goſpel had Tpread even before that age. We 
are farther told that this legion joined in 

heaven for rain to allay the raging calls of drought? 
in the army,” and that a plentiful ſhower imme- 
diately followed as an anſwer to their petition. At“ 
the ſame time thunder and lightning ſo diſcomfite 
the-enemy that they fled in the utmoſt diſorder, 
and were moſtly cut to pieces by the Romans; 
We are taught by the principles of our holy re 


gion, not to WKE upon any external occurrence” 
as a mark of the divine favour, becauſe God for 
many wiſe ends unknown to us, often fuffers vice 


to triumph, while the moſt virtuous are left to ſuf- 
fer all that malice can invent or cruelty infffct. 
But whatever truth may be in this narrative, cet 
tain it is that the emperor conceived ſuch an obi 
nion of the ſincerity of the Chriſtians, that —ç 
wrote to the ſenate in their favour, orderinj 

edicts againſt them to be utterly cancelſed. i 5 
Having thus terminated the war, Au relius Pn 
to have ſpent the remainder of his days in tranqui- 


lity, and in ſupporting the rights of his . 


but new diſſenſions aroſe, of which it could n of 
ba ſüppoſed that he could have the leaſt 
cion. Pi 95 
©Meſt of the victories obtained bete we Fe 
thians had been owing to the 'prudetice and dont“ 
duct of Avidius Caſſius, who! enjoyed x large ſhire © 
of „ emperor” s favour. This commander bern fs, 
wil acquainted with the militaty art, brougüt the” 
Nr Wed proper diſcipline; ata Bamitheg from + 
the cam ip every W * that tende# tow ards eorffipre2® 
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ing their morals. But ſtill ambition was his ruling 

principle, and therefore by his influence over the 
1x ak he got himſelf proclaimed emperor while 

commanded in Syria, 0 I! 


he propagated that he was deſcended from the fa. 

us Camus, who had affiſted in murdering Julius 

1 . and that his ſole intention was to reſtoie 
the Roman people to thoſe privileges of which they 
bad been fo long deprived by uſurpers and tyrants, 
By ſuch pretences, and at the ſame time giving out 

that Aurelius was brought over to his party, many 
people of the eaſt eagerly flocked to his ftandard, 


On Dake other hand, Uiglius told the ſoldiers, that 


his love for the 5 people was ſo great, that 
he had no objection to diveſt himſelf of the ſove- 
reignty, if another more properly qualified could be 


tound to ſucceed him. 
Avidius, who knew that ualeſs he improved the 


adv antages he had gained, he would never be able 


to get his title as * recognized by the Ro- 
man ſenate, marched into Greece, in order to 
1 thoſe provinces over to his intereſt, but his 
utenants who could not bear with hrs haughty 
tion, entered into a conſpiracy againſt him, 

was aſſaſſinated by the ſoldiers. His head 


* Tr, cut off i it was brought to the emperor, who 


rom. teſtif ing his approbation of the death 
0 5 Who had fallen a ſacrifice to his 
ambition, ordered it to be interred in the moſt ho- 


| Loutable manner. Such as had joined i in the con- 


_ ſpiracy with Avidius, were in general pardoned, 
nor wereany put to death, for the moſt obnoxious 
were only baniſhed for a few months, and then re- 


called, and reinſtated in their former rights” and | 
_ Privileges, hay, Rig 


3 


In order to ingratiate himſelf with the Shops 
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Soon after this, the or went on a ourne 

de dhe Eaſt, when bh with, the em N 1 
died. in conſequence of a violent di emper; 910 
which ſhe had been ſeized. She 'was a Woman 8 
an extreme looſe character, and many of her ate. 
tions ſeemed to reflect diſhonour on the em eror, 

dut either his natural goodneſs of heart, or 74 
rd he. had for the kl of his wife, p 
him from taking ſuch advantages of the te c- 
mour, as be otherwiſe might have done. He Gr 
dered that ſhe ſhould be interred with all the H 
nouts peculiar to her rank, and the fenate decreed 


public triumph to her memory, merely WY their 
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A F A have already PO ba OOTY this” en. 
peror was to the civil intereſts: df the” 57 F 


nor was he leſs careful of leaf Ping, tor 
return from the eaſt, he Vißted Achens, And 7e 
formed ſeveral abuſes that had cre 4 eh 1125 
ſchools. Such of the profellors as. Were 

celebrated for their a kno wied e tlie 
ſciences, he advanced to great honours,” 7 — 


-upon. m Race ſalaries. From Athe Hs He . 
ceeded to Rome, after he bay "he Sr lege 


'A 0 90 TIE, 


pub! Ihed 554 


years, and to give the pe 
"of his real benevolence, . 


tting all the debts. 05 8 the 5 üblie Fel ity 
1 g the laſt ſixty years. 


e ee cee 0 Fete, "Ne" 
mitted, © Hs ſon _ Commodus , e 9289 with 


Ae he empire, and retiri s fnoſt 
Le country 8 5 e ed A, to 
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ſtudy and contemplation, from whence he received, 


. pleaſure as the virtuous only can feel. The 
learned men of every denomination throughout the 
empire were more immediately taken notice of. by 
him than by any of his predeceſſors, for: he kneyy 
the value of literary merit, having made] great 
progreſs as an author, as appears from his 
excellent writings. His frugal manner uf 
living enabled him to do many good actions, and 
happy is that prince or even peer who follows. ſo 


ns an example. m 002 bas 


But this moſt excellent of men, Pot” truly great 


3 emperor, did not long enjoy his delightful — af 


tranquility „for news was brought that thoſe nu- 


- merous barbarians, the Scythians, had taken up 


arms, and were ravaging dhe Frontier n = 
the empire. 

The love of his — was too deeply rooted i in 
his heart: to ſuffer him to remain inattentive to any 
thing that related to their ſafety. He reſol ved to 
take the field, and when he communicated his in- 
tentions to the ſenate, they begged that as his life 


nad been ſo precious to them, he would leave them 


the beſt — he could give. This he complied 
With, and ſpent three days in delivering lectures, 
inculcating the pureſt mcrility as the r oe of their 
future conduct in life. He cold the ſenate that he 
had ne property of his own, and although they 
offered him the public money to defray the ex- 
pence of the war, yet he would have it looked 


upon as the property of the whole community, 


And not of himſelf as an individual. Havin alta 


AJeave of the ſenate and the people in the moſt affec-/ 
tionate manner, amidſt the lamentations, bleſſings, 


and prayers af thauſands of his people, he magch- 


xd pal the enemy, OI. ing his ad- 


vanced 
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vanced age, yet his preſence, as well as his exam- 

ple, enabled the ſoldiers to oppoſe a thouſand dif- 

zoulties, in climbing mountains, foording rivers, 

cutting down Woods, and preventing themſelves 

from being ſurrounded by the ms nen Know 
every place in the country. 

" ks the barbarians back to their inboſpit. 


able: deſerts, and during two years that he continus - 


ed in thoſe parts, he took every precaution to pre- 
vent their future incurſions; but a life ſo valuable, 
and too much ſo, for the Romans was now-:draw- 
ing 10a period. During his march, the third year, 
to oppoſe the Scythians, he was taken Hl at Vaiens 
naß and, although neither afraid to die, nor fretful 
againſt: Divine Providence, yet when he.confidered 
the unpromiſing conduct of his fon Commodus, 
he was filled with anxiety both for hin uno the 
* . 2 i 
No ortured - with. theſe. 1 "he ata har as 
of his attendants as could be admitted into 
2 chamber, when the dying wage A dialed 
thom in- words to the following import: 1452 
„ My dear friends, I am now —— 5, 7 
„ from the theatre of this world, where I have 
«©; endeavoured to act my part according to the beſt 
44 f my judgment. My ſon will now loſe a fa» 
4 255 in me, but my dear friends, let me beg 
$*:that:you will all be fathers to him, ſo that hen 
$2] »am no more, he may be more happy than 
when I was with him. Teach him to deſpi 
„ riches any farther than they can be uſeful, and 
c that. no prince can be ſo ſecure as he who reigns 
\\ als object of veneration in the hearts of: his 
« people. Adviſe him to avoid pride, for that 


* e Nen code in. cruelty, and jew — * 
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2k Princes live long · If you attend to what I have 


+ .now- told you; you will have an emperot formed 


* 


of: thereof as long as he lives? Foa ain OS 


He had ſcarce done ſpeaking when the violence 


i — his diſorder encreaſed ſo faſt, that he was bblis 
to deſire them to withdraw, and next day he ex- 


pired, to the inexpreflible grief of every lover of 


8 ; = wa *. the irreparable las of the Nom an 
„ Was the end of an r ado denke 
formed te acquire ſolid glory, and real greatneſs. 
Not the glare of conqueſt, but -the-apprebation 
as aroſe from the hearts of ſuch as was made 
Happy under his government. Glory ſeemed to 
Jeave Rome with the greateſt man that ever fat 


upon che throne: nature had done her beſt to 


form à compleat emperor, and his innate qualifi- 
 cations- had been illuſtrated and © brought” te a 
Nate of perfection by the moſt re — 
regulated by judgment and prudene. 
Virtue Was, by his example, wrought up to 
the utmoſt height; but from that time it began to 
decline. From that period learni 
and; more neglected. The Roman de- 
dlined in conſequence: of the — 
wat given to the Greek, and betwixta contention 
which was the moſt ſuperior both were neglected; and 
both ſunk down to a>barbarous jargon: Their 


hiſtorians: from this period were no better than 


verbal narrators, who delivered their accounts of 


events in the moſt Jifeteſs frigid manner, Denis 


pidity ſeemed to be advancing faſt ten rin 
a ſuperiority over the mind N 1 237391 © 


Mareus Auteliis died in dhe fifey-nivth . &: 
his age; _ 3 of nineteeh years? 


aud ſome f ew days. 
No 


: 885 by yourſelves,- and you will reap the benefit | 


on "mote | 


44 Di No ſooner: was the death. 6f>this moff 
p 8. : excellent emperor made public at Rome, 
185 * than the people paid that tribute of telrs- 


Fa hin memory, which. his virtues had à riglit to 
demanck They were at the ſame time unanimous- 
in the choice of his ſon as his ſucceſſor, and the 


: Hear" Was confirmed dy the ſenate” and e 
"Commatus- was only about ninetten years of age 
"when his father died, and as he was very much at- 
-tached to trifling diverſions, eſpecially ſuch as de- 
pended upon dexterity, and as his mother was 2 
woman of a looſe character, ſo the people circulated 
a report that he was not the ſon of Aurelius, but 
of a gladiator, whom Fuſtina had admitted to a 
ſhare of her bed, while the emperor was about one 
of his expeditions. But his attention to theſe ex- 
erciſes led him to neglect thoſe of à more important 
nature; for — cruelty, and every fyecies: 
of vice, ſeemed fo interwoven in his character, that: 
he became daily more and more a ſlave to chem. 35 

As is common on the commencementof every new 
reign, - he. was received by the people with the 


greateſt applauſe, and they began to imagine that” 


he would imitate the virtues of his father. But 
thoſe. hopes ſoon vaniſhed, and the ſon of the moſt 


victuous: emperor that had ever graced the regal dig 


nity, plunged himſelf into the moſt odious and uns 
natural crimes; for he ſeduced the daughters of the 
moſt eminent citizens,! and even comme inceſt” 
with bis own ſiſter. V 
Every place of truſt, pensuser profit was conferted® 


upon wretches like himſelf, who had no regard to 


the intereſts of the people, and as they were his com- 


6 enrich — by every cruel: action em they 
K 5 £ a 


7 & 
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panions in unlawful pleaſures,” ſo they ſtrove to 


— 2 


as 
ts 
= 


ww concerned in this dangerous affair, and one 
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could. invent or or reduce to practice. His Principal 


favourite (for ine all weak princes he muſt have 


one). was Perennius, a mean avaritious 0 105 
who oppreſſed the people i in "To cruel a Aa mange that 
a. dangerous conſpiracy was formed a 28 the 


| Em efor. 


5 . cilla, his ſiſter, with her hufbarid Poipetaris! 
wintianus, a deſperate fellow, was employed to 
aſſ nate him. Quintianus, however, acted in ſo, 

= rudent a manner, that he was taken into cuſtody 

efofe he had an opportunity of perpetrating the 

5 „ and. i in order to avoid the torture, he made an 

le diſcovery of all his accomplices. 

8 8 conſequence of this information, Quintianus 

himſelf, with Lucilla and Pompeianus, were pub- 

Ticly executed, and many of them who were per- 

feckly innocent, ſhared the ſame fate, while Peren- 

nius ſeized on their eſtates, and appropriated the 
Whole rents of them to his own uſe, not doubting 
but he would have it in his power to make himſelf 

* sor, 10 facilitate his ſcheme, he endeavoured 

to. ring over ſome of the legions to his part - but 

the ene, L who. now ſeemed to begin to "have 
e regard ff for his own honour and intereſt, order- 

"beth him and his party to be put to death. 

he detection and fuppreſſion of thoſe conſpiracies 


7 gt have awakened *ommodus.to a ſeriſe of duty, 


onvinced. him of the oblig ation he Was under 

inbibe the vittues of his father; but inſtead of 
10 "bis 75 only encouraged” bim in dhe com- 
miſſion of frefh crimes 85 and freſh conſpiracies were 
daily Pg apainſt Him. 80 true was that ſa ſayin ng 


of. 945 157 Anf that no prince could be ſo fafe 


a Itbough MW numerous armies: of g ouards 
= d. partifa 85 . 599 Nas * by 201 of 
aon e ab bene lende 
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. the "good will and affeQion of "tis 
ubjects. 
*X Ka inſurrection broke out in Spain under 
tlic dixection of one Maturnus, a ſavage barbariab, 
who ravaged ſeveral of the Roman . an 
even aſpired at the regal dign his ſcheme, 
however, had not the deſired Feten, for by ſome 
Acts of imprudence the whole was discovered, and 
the principal perſons concerned in it, were firſt put 
to the torture and then executed. | 
It was remarkable of Comodus, that although | ll 
he could nos conduct any affairs of ſtate without, a 
favourite, yet moſt of thoſe who obtained the larg ill 
ſhare of his friendſhip and confidence, fell in the end 8 
2 ſacrifice to his ungovernable paſſions. Some of, | | Ol 
thoſe whom he had raiſed to 'the higheſt honours, | 1 
were in an inſtant ordered not only to be degraded. 1 
but alſo at the ſame time to ſuffer by the hands of | 
the common executioner. 5 i 
Nor did his own relations fare better. or is 
ordered his wife Criſpina and Fauſtina, bis por 8 
couſin, to be put to death, as if they had been; 1 
common malefactors, for no > other reaſon than that 11 
he might get rid of the one, and poſſeſs himſelf “ 2 
the fortune of the other. Nay, he even weni {6. Bi 
far as to pardon; thoſe who committed. the moſt at< ; 7 
trocious crimes, in conſequence of their paying him. 
a ſum of money. In a word he became as kidieüloch 
EI Caligula, and as cruel as Domitian; for not* 
content with the ordinary and common honours that? 
were, paid him, he ordered that the people ſhould: 
rank him AM ge the pete * de to. > him 1 
fenifieces. A FEY 


$44; 


among 
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_ and Pit who invade the — pig of 
Britain, and demoliſhed the greateſt part of Adrian's 
wall. It is true, theſe barbarians,” with: ſeveral 
| others, were repulſed almoſt as ſoon as they mate 
their ax ce, but the emperor was now become 
ſo odious to all ranks of people, that his deſtruttion 
ſeemed in a manner unavoidable; Like Domitian, 
he kept a liſt of thoſe whom he intended to put to 
de in his cloſet, and that being diſcovered by a 
boy, whom he kept for an unnatural purpoſe, it Was 
brought to Marica, one of his concubines. The 
conſequence was, that he was ſoon after diſpatched 
in the thirty-firſt year of his age, to the n 1 0 
the ; Roman people. ee 
8 4. D. Commodus being hes G pesbed, the 
people made choice of Helvius Pertinax to 
N accord him, one of the moſt: extraor- 
dinaty erſons in the age in which he lived. His 
father] ad been a flave, but fuch were'the-merits of 
the ſon, that from bd mog obſcre: original, be. 
aroſe gradually tothe higheſt dignit y withouta friend; 
at court to ſupport his Intereſt, des ſeveral ex- 
peditions againſt the Parthians;” he had been ſent 
over to command in Britain, where he endeavoured; 
0 correct ſuch abuſes as had crept into the army, 
19 155 e e for the BEES vie cy him 
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ſpivity he reſumed his former authority, and brought | 
the legions under a proper diſcipline, 
Having driven: the northern barbarians Boe to 
their barren mountains, and ſettled the affairs of - 
Britain inca proper manner, he was recalled and ſent 
ta command in Africa, where ſeveral: of the tri- : 
butaty-tbates had revolted againſt the goverhment, . 
From Africa he returned to Italy, and being, tired 
With the fatigues of war, he reſolved to ſpend che 
reſt of his days in retirement, but Commodus, Who 
ne not how to ee made him prefect of the. 
city. ine 
84 ene of. this high. office with the utmoſt 
reluctance, for being well acquainted with the 
abandoned character of the emperor, he doubted; not 
but: he would fall. a ſacrifice to his cruelty, as many 
other worthy perſons had done. That ſuch were 
his ſuſpicion is evident, from the manner in Which 
he received the members of the ſenate, who came to 
congratulate him on his new dig gnity as emperor, 
the ſame- night that Commodus was murdered. 11e 
told: them that he had long expected death in violent | 
mandter, and that although his conſcience convince® 
him that-he had done his duty to ſerve his coutitty, 
yet he was willing to ſubmit to bis fate with. 2 ben 
coming reſignation aha 
Tbe deputies did not leave him! lang i in uf® 
pence, for taking him to the camp, he was rod 
claimed amidſt the ſhouts of the army, Pao te,. 
ſenators. All tanks of people, not on 11 Are, 
but even throughout the m ot ſtant provinces 8 ed 28 
proved of op ion, and Pertinax begin his ter ian 
in the moſt proſperous.manner. _ mM 5 
He was now far advanced in ate Bitt he: took” 
| care ta diſcharge EVETY, part of his. 105 with fo muckf 
yen and moderation, that” the CitiZetis began to. 


conſider 
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conſider him as another Aurelius. The mean 
hireling courtiers, who by their councils had cor- 
rupted the mind of the late emperor, were puniſh- 
ed in the moſt exemplary manner, and the ſums 
of which they had robbed the peop le, were ſeized, 
and brought into the public treaſury, in order to 
ſupport the government againſt the -Common 
a . | | 
- He ordered the buffoons who had been ſo. much 
careiſed by Commodus to be. ſold as ſlaves, well- 
knowing that they corrupted the minds of youth, 
and he endeavoured to put the prætorian bands under 
ſuch regulations, as ſhould prevent them from 
injuring the citizens. Every perſon was admitted 
to his preſence who had any thing to offer for his im- 
mediate conſideration, and that juſtice ſhould be ad- 
mitted to the whole empire, he never neglected an 
opportunity of attending the ſenate. He was ſo 
much feared by the barbarians near the frontier pro- 
vinces, that they trembled at his name, and were 
glad to lay down their arms rather than provoke ſuch 
an Experienced warrior to wreck his vengeance upon 
them. But all his attempts to reform the ſtate, 
proved ineffectual. The prætorian bands had been 
ſo long accuſtomed to live in the moſt licentious 
anner, that they conſidered themſelves injured by. 
the emperor, whom they repreſented as avaritious, 
and as one, who under the pretence of reforming” 
abuſes, wanted only to enrich himfelf. . Theſe tur- 
bulent ſoldiers reſolving to ſet up an emperor of their 
own, made choice of Maternus, à fenator, to be 
emperor, but he refuſed to accept of the honour, 8 
and then they offered the purple to Falco, another 
of the ſenators, ho vvas not ſo averſe to the honour, 
bit the ſenate would have put him to death, had not 
Pretinax intereſted himſelf! in his favour, and ſaved: 


him 
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hin m from the rage of the people, although he was 
bis moſt inveterate and profeſſed enemy. 4 
' Diſappointed i in theſe ſchemes, the gretorian Tam 
diers reſolved not to act any longer in a hidden 
manner,; ao therefore marching in a body, they 
RR, the palace, while all 1 63g duty it 
was to have protected the emperor, fled, and left 
him expoſed to the malice of his enemies. 5 
Some of his friends would have perſuaded him to 
make his eſcape, and throw himſelf into the arms of 
the. people, but he told them his whole conduct had 
been free from blame, and therefore he was reſigned; 
to his fate. 
fle had ſome hopes that his preſence world inti⸗ 
midate the ſoldiers, but he was miſtaken, for they. 
had been too long accuſtomed to living in the molt. 
licentious manner, to pay any regard to the moſt 
unſpotted virtue. No ſooner had he made his a 
arance. at the gate, than one of the ſoldiers ſtruck. 
Rim with a lance, and ſoon after he was murdered, 
after receiying a great number of wounds. Such of, 
his ee as ſtood IN him were : murdered. in the 
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to expeC from his — —— and equitable admi- | 
niftration. Fey men ever roſe to ſo As ps a ſtation, | 
by the mere force of merit, and we read of but few. 
Who came to a more. unworthy fate. It may ſerve. 
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A. D. be names of ſome individuals, who 
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have been in different ages and nations ad- 
vanced to the regal dignity, are of little 


- + more fervice than to fill up a blank in chronology, 


and point out the fteps neceſſary for directing the 
udent in his journey. Some indeed have made 
themſelves great by their crimes, and acquired a 
name at the expence both of honour and conſcience. 
Many of the latter Roman emperors were 2 diſgrace 
to human nature, and it muſt be acknowledged 
that the vices of the people were ſuch, that neither 


_conld find fault with each other. 


No ſooner had the. ſoldiers murdered Pretinax, 
than they marched out of the city to join their com- 
panions, and not. doubting but the people would. 
endeavour to revenge the death of the emperor, they 
took care to fortify their camp in the ſtrongeſt 


r ²˙ TE RIDON 
Finding that none of the people took up arms 


againſt them, they became more bold than ever, and 
even proceeded to ſuch a ſeandalous height in licen- 


|  ri6uſnefs, that they offered the empire to ſale: to 
thoſe who would bid moſt for jt. Shameful as this 


> 


propoſal was, yet two men were found to bid for it, 
namely, Sulpicius, the ſon-in-law of Pretinax, and 
Didius, a celebrated lawyer, and eſteemed the 


richeſt man in the city, moſt of his wealth having 


been acquired in the moſt iniquitous.manner.  . 

Didius was ſitting at dinner with his friends when 
he received the news that the empire was put up to 
ſale, and not doubting but he would have it in his 
power to offer more than any other perſon, he left 
his houſe and ſet out for the camp. He was im- 
mediately received by the ſoldiers with the utmoſt 
applauſe, for although Sulpicius had got there before 
him, yet having nothing but promiſes OE, 
2 | . | idius 


— 
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Didius was taken into the c by the nelp of a 
ladder, and every one ſwore ſtand by him to the 
"Taft. The ſoldiers, who da ten thouſand in 
number, marched with their mock emperor to the 
"city, but the people poured out upon him the mott 
"horrid! execrations as he went along. 

'Few of the ſenators attended to receive him, ey 


Ehen he ſpoke to them, which was in a very laconie 


manner, they ſeemed to look upon him in the moſt 
contemptible light. The ſenate, however, were 
460 weak and intimidated to diſpute his title; after 
he had diſtributed ' a million of money among the 
foldiers, and therefore "oY gave their ene With 
out any oppoſition, 


Didius was now In the a- event year of ** 


ade; and as moſt of his former time had been ſpent 


in attending to buſineſs, he longed to taſte the 


ſweets that ariſe from an enjoyment of 'allluctice, 


without any regard to thoſe duties incumbent upon 
him as the fovereign. of Rome. He was naturally 
eaſy in his temper, but that ſerved rather to N 
bim than to promote his intereſt. 
His vaſt afluence had been acquired by avarice] 
en could he diveſt himfelf of that paſſion, even 
after he was advanced to the ſtate of regal dignity. 
He begin to regtet that his fortune had deen fquan= 


dered away among the foldiers, and as he thought 
ved that 


of abridging their pay, they were ſo enra 
they refolved to devote him to deſtruction. Indeed, 

chere was no great wonder the ſoldiers ſhould” have 
hated him, for he was utterly unacquainted with 
the-military art, and an entire ſtranger to thoſe qua- 
Uftcations neceſſary to conſtitute the character of ons 


who maybe ſuppoſed under the eee f coma a 


niatidine armies,” * 11 75 . Cat 205 31177 17 12 
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It ĩs at leaſt ſome comfort to a prince to find that 
when he is rejected or deſpiſed by one body of his 
ſabjects, ahis he is eſteemed by the — But 
Didius had not this conſolation, for he was equally 
hated by the people and the ſoldiers. Indeed, his 
own mind was ſo vain, and ſo little acquainted with 
| the ſtimulating motives that lead to true glory, that 
hen the citizens mocked him, he would turn to 
them and beg their pardon in the mot, abject 
manner. 

But it could not be ſuppoſed that fuch a 1 puſilla- 
nimous wretch would be ſuffered to remain in ſafety 
at Rome, while ſo- many able generals were com- 
manding in the provinces. The two moſt accom< 
pliſhed of theſe commanders were Septimius Severus, 
ho was præfect of the German legi ions, and Poſe- 
nius Niger, governor of Syria. Niger, who had 
acquired the good will of the army, was proclaimed 
emperor of the eaſt, where his title was recognized, 
and acknowledged by an the governors of the pro- 


vinces. 


Severus, who was an African by birth, did not 
loſe any opportunity of ingratiating himſelf with the 
foldiers under his command; and as he knew that 
Pretinax was 2 great favourite, ſo he inſinuated 
chat his ſole deſign in aſpiring to the purple was to 
revenge the d of that emp erer. 

ns, who had never ſeen a military engage- 
ment,, was terribly alarmed when be heard that 
Severus was marching againſt him, and therefore he 
procured: the ſenate, by the influence of bribes, to 
declare him an enemy to the common wealth. But 
that was no more than matter of ſorm, and bm 
are of little ſervice when oppoſed. by power. Dis 
acte in e own een Pi not. LINE hoſt 
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ad vice. to. take, he at: laſt VE" to make Severus 


big partner in the empire. 


This propoſal, however, was rejected by Severus 


ſenate, . who deſpiſed Didius, told him 

that if he could not command the legions, he was 
not fit to govern the empire. Accordingly, the 
conſuls: having convened the ſenate, ordered Severus 
to be proclaimed emperor, and Didius, who had 
purchaſed the empire, was obliged to ſuhmit 9 to an 
l dear... © 3 20280Kk 
He met death in the fame . manner 

in Which he had lived, for when the executioners 
pb bum, he cried like a child, but they paid nu 
regard to his tears, nor ſhewed him any other reſpect 
than if he had been. a common malefactor. His 


head was cut off and placed on the front door of the 


ſenate, where he had often pleaded as an advocate; 
and his name was ordered t to > be e out of all the 
n records... 214 $6 PIR 10 gf 
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20 met 


A. D. AS: — 8 as Didive: was DANES [the 


ſenate ſent deputies to invite Severus to 

* 9⁵ take upon him the government of the empire, 
and accordingly he marched to Rome with the 
utmoſt expedition. He was now about forty years 
af age, and being a general of the moſt conſummate 
prudence, he ordered that all the ſoldiers of the pre 


torian guards ſhould lay down their Me 7 | 


meet him without the gates of the cit. 
Mortifying as ſuch an order muſt have been ta men 
with had long made and unmade emperors when 
they pleaſed, yet they were obliged eto comply, and 
| m e with branches of laurel in their 
hands, 
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hands, which they did as a token of their ſubmiſſion 


to his authority. But Severus was too well ac. 
vainted with their practiees to admit them to any 
re of his friendſhip or confidence. He ordered 
them to be ſtripped of all their military habits, and 
to be baniſhed from Rome, to which they were not 
to return under the ſevereſt penalties... IJ his act of 
his power was conſiſtent with the obligations he was 
under to provide for his own ſafety, and as ſoon as 
they were gone, he marched into the city, attended 
by choſe Jegions who had for ſeveral years diſtin- 


guiſneg themſelves under his command. 


His acceffion to the empire, — not attend= 
ed with much difficulty, yet did not ſee 

noſticate the moſt promiſing hopes. By birth an 
African, the Romans conſidered him as one too ſub- 
tile to be truſted, and doubted not hut he would, 
By: the moſt reſined ſtrokes of policy, put an end to 
the few remaining privileges they had left. Indeed, 
Een know the nature of liberty till they 
ave loſt it, and th 


* 


+ 


Severus found himſelf under an abſolute neceſſity 
- bf marching to the eaſt againſt Niger, who was con- 


dered as an emperor in that part of the world, and 
in order to facilitate his meaſures, he ſeized the 
children of thofe who were in Niger's army, in order 


4 


favours, the friendſhip of Clodius Albinus, com- 


m2tider of the army in Britain, and at the ſame time 


aye him reaſon. to believe that he would adopt him 
of bis fuc | 
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Niger on the plains f Jeſſus, Where 


* * A 


ey endeavour to, regain it When 


the confequ as hoſtages till he ſaw what would be 


ſucceſſor in the empire. Having taken theſe 
nt meaſures, he began bis march to the caſt, 


defeated Darius, and overthrew the _ 


aa 
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ſian monarchy. Severus obtained 1 
tory; for the ſoldiers who fought under Niger were 
too much ſunk in all manner of ſenfuality, to reſiſt 
the courage of thoſe brave men who had acquired 
laurels under their intrepid commander in Europe, 
The unfortunate Niger was taken priſoner, and his 
head being cut off, was fixed on a pole and carried 
through the army as a trophy of victory. The Par- 
thians, and ſome other eaſtern nations, had taken 
up arms in defence of Niger, or rather for the ſake 
of plunder; but Severus marched againſt them, and 
obliged them once more to ſubmit to the Roman 
Peace being eſtabliſhed in the eaſt, Severus re- 
ſolved' to deſtroy Albinus, for all the promiſes he 
made to him were merely of a fallacious nature, an 
ſuch as he had no intention of adhering to, ſo as his 
expedition was attended with ſucceſs. He fent ſome 
perſons privately to Britain, promiſing them great 
_ rewards if they would aſſaſſinate him, but Albinus 
had ſecret notice given him of their intentions, and 
therefore reſolved to be upon his guard, 
In the mean time, Severus marched from Aſia to 
Gaul, where he was met by Albinus at the head of 
a numerous army, who had unanimouſly declared 
him-emperor. For ſome time the contending parties 
kept at a diſtance from each other, but at laſt there 
being an indiſpenſable neceſſity that they woc 
come to a general engagement, one of the moſt 
bloody battles was fought. that we meet with in 
- 'T he engagement began in the morning, and 
laſted till night, when Severus fell from nis hors 
and his troops began to give way. In that critical 
moment, Sextus, one of thoſe who i | 
under Severus, advanced with « body of reſerye tha 
DOSH | 3 ; had 
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kad been kept back to cover a retreat, endeavouring 
to take the preſent W r of W and make 8 
himſelf emperor. 
The troops under the communs: of Severus took: 
freſh courage when they ſaw Sextus advance, and 
being ftrangers to his real motives, they fought with 
fuch® fury, that Albinus's forces were defeated; and 
himfelf flain. Severus ordered his body to be treat- 
ed in the moſt ignominious manner, and ſuch of the 
ſenators as were taken priſoners, he ordered to be 
put to death, and their — to be quartered,” 
Severus having thus triumphed over his moſt for. 
midable enemy, left Gaul, and ſet out for Rome, 
not depending upon the fidelity of the people, but 
he power of a ſtanding army, whom. he had trained 
p, and whom he loaded with the treaſures: ariſing 
fm the ſale of ſuch eftates as had been forfeited. 
From Rome he | marched to the eaſt, in order to 
oppoſe the Parthians, and left the government to 
the care of Plautina, a man whom he had brought 
over to his intereſt, by e his ſon Caracalla ; 
to his daughter. 01 yy 
--His ſuccefs in the Eaſt was ova to er might 
have been expected from fo experienced a com 
mander, for he not only reduced the Parthians, 
who. had taken up arms, to obedience,” but alſo 
carried his conqueſts throughout all Syria and 
Egypt, obliging thoſe nations to ſubmit-to the 
Roman yoke, and pay an annual tribute to the 
Emperor. Upon his return to Rome, he was re- 
ceived in the uſual manner by the people, namely, 
with every demonſtration of joy, but Plautina, 
who had ſome thoughts of making himſelf emperor, 
employed a rel ba r him 1 — ion 5 
Carucalla. e a fn: 
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perhaps this event might have taken place hadi 
not the tribune gone and informed Severus, ho ſent 
for Plautina, and upbraided him for his--perfidy;. 
 Plantina-eonfefled” his guilt, and the - emperor, to 
give an inſtance of his clemency, reſolved to par- 
don him; but his ſon Caraccala followed him out 
of the palace and ſtabbed him dead, - + - 
_Fhe-next thing we find this emperor ngen in 
was, the reformation of many abuſes that had crept 
into the government of ſuch cities as lay near 


Rome, all of which he viſited in perſon, and diſ- 


placed ſuch magiſtrates as by their canduid) had 
made themſelves moſt obnoxious. Abit 
The Caledonians, and other Wenden — 
who inhabited that part of Britain now called Scot 
land, had made ſo many incurſions into the pro- 
vinces of the fouthern part of the iſland, that the 
Romans were on the brink of deſtruction, when 
the emperor reſolved to viſit the place, and put and 
end to theſe diſorders. In order to make his two 
ſons-acquainted with the art of war, he took them 
along with him, leaving Geta, to command in the 
ſouthern provinces of Britain, while Caraccala ac- 
companied him to the north. + 4 


The hardſhips ſuſtained in his merchuo che nan | 


were the greateſt that we find mentioned in hiſtory, - 
and as he found it utterly impoſſible to bring the 


Ppicts and Caledonians to ſubmit to the Roman 
yoke, he took an oath of homage from thoſe. who 


inhabited Valentia, that part of Scotland lying be- 
tween the Forth and che Fweed; he built the fa- 
mous wall ſtill Known by his name, extending from 
_ Solwey Frith to the eaſtern part of Northumber- 
end, near the influx of the Tyne into, the Ger- 
man ocean. Some parts of this wall are ſtill re- 
maining, and may ſerve to convince us, in the 
preſent 


raifing himſelf from his bed, 
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preſent age, chat the Romans were the moſt in- 


people in all their undertak ings -. 
Having received the ſubmiſſion of ſome of. the 


5 ra- northern basbarians, who only wait- 


ed for ne opportunities to begin their. incurſions 
into the Roman province : Severus returned to 
Vork, then one of the moſt celebrated cities in 


Britain. Worn out with the fatigues of war, and 

_ difirefled/in his mind to ſee the conduct of his ſon. 

Qataccalla, ſo inconſiſtent with the ſtation for which 
he was deſigned, he began to ſink under the de- 

cay/of nature, and, to add to his misfortune, he te- 


— 9 the diſagreeable news that the Gd had, 
revolted,. and declared his ſon emperor. of Rome. 
Severus no fooner heard this 2 news, than 

e commanded 
his ſou, and thoſe who adhered to him, to be, 


brought immediately into his preſence. The re- 
putation he had gained, obliged! them to comply, 


and coming befare the emperor in the moſt-ſubmil-. 
fixe manner, he firſt put them in mind of their duty, 
and then freely forgave them. 


in the ſixty- ſixth year of his age, after having been 
emperor of the Roman people about eighteen years, 
In ſome caſes he acted conſiſtent with juſtice; but 


it often happened that his juſtice; bordered upon 
_ cruelty, ſo that although ſome perſons have extolled 
his virtues, yet none of them were of akg gatum- 
as to be of any benefit to the public. 
A. B. Severus, b, his. * ordered - ES 


two ſons, Caracal la and Geta, ſh 
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could be more imprudent, :althoy 
ſidered: as conſiftent-with: thoſe. a 
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of a metł propa rs but Caracalla jr; s fierce. 
and cruel; 1 that e not be fuppoſe: they 
would a. e eee ee 

* Caratalla,”teſolvin to be without ebene 0. 5 


power; reſolved to mate away with his brother, add 
in conſeguence of that Sauer barbarouſſy mur 
dered Him, 'Þ ont, s vindication of ſd horril” 
an At, "hat he Was forced to it from motives d 
pif:preſervation. - 'By” «© profuſe* diſtribution- gf. 
his Favours, 'he brought the-foldiers, as well zsitht 
ſenutors, over to tis „and by their united 
afiftarice,” he was declared "fole em eror of Rome, 
and began his reigu with ſuch acts of S > 
4 8 Vinced the People that they: bad made at 

chars, ü ee HHH un EG 


Ir onteced ;foine"of' the moſt reputable oh 


Roman . 8 het death, an 2 — 
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mont 0 or guts arde! 


ans tHjbe Lefer Alice to viſit, the ruins. of Troy. 


{ continued his to Egypt, WA 

becauſe me perſons had ckeln his perſon as well 

as his vices, he ordered ſ o many innocent people to 
e ſlain, Shad blood, ran eke 


W te 


re him his daugh ter, but 1717 Was more ng 
int to get Wen: into his power. rename not 
ecting the l t injury, went to meet the « ak 
reat number of his ſuhjects 
like an abandoned, cruel 
that the wild beafts w 
with, him, ſhould be let. looſe 1 upon 


74 Vain many of them were. eG, W. ** 
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on his, return to Rome, he pro- 
arriage £0. —9 mother of Geta,, his brother, 


TD non po 

2 ver might be her 1 or Whether the 

lied "ith his , unnatural requeſt from motives 

4. ;} 1s not certainly known; but their nuptials 

celebrated in the moſt public A A * 

at ſcandal of Rome. 2 

his runes ow ht 1 along with cher 

as let ot kes being hated, by the w 

ody ne op ordered the 1 5 

be conſulfed concerning the manger and time of 
death eee ne of his b 5 

uritea, 1 n in this 2 And be 
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to kind an accuſation of that nature 
Ain him by an anonymous writer. 
d that” he had ſome; powerful enemy near 
i n of the emperor, he reſolved to fave him- 
f by t he deſtruction of the tyrant. For that pur- 
wr 5 5 made choice of one Martial, a centurion 
6 ards, who! brother had been put to death 
der. 'of- Catacalla. This Martial was 2 
Se great perſonal ſtrength, he was often near 
eror's TG and his deſire of revenge Was 
50 hat he did not regard what became of 
nielf, 4 as he could ſee the tyrant murdered. 
vii de ener ity. was not wanting long ; 3 for i aa 


private | 


Y ; 7 Y — T 4. 
Goo * 3 2 
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at one — his. e Martial followed ed him, 
and'ftabbed him. dead on the ſpot. Martial attempt- 
5 faye. 9 elf by flight, but he was overtaken A 
(ome of, the German horſemen, Who without waits 
ily oy be U e (XY killed him, and | en 
w his body to che do e 
Te his was . end of Fenn. 4 tch of 
whont it may be ſaid, ,** That cruelty, and ther 8 
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A 0 crimes were ſo much ſtadiad and 

| enrafticed gen. him, that he even reduced wickeds . 
f 5 His example diffuſed itſelf 
5 üg L light A en pire, and the people ſunk inte 
F while 'the ſoldiers increaſed in N an: At . 
1 ple ede on every ri icht without the kafbregard 

ice. # 8 
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native of one of the remote provinicesIn e and 
had rarſed himſelf from the office f 4 —_ 
the higheſt ſtation in the army, and at'laft 
vanced to the purple in an accidental manner. 
| In his time Artabanes, king of Parthia, Nasen 
ſome of the Roman provinces, in ot b bf re- 
2 8 for che he ric act is NEE — . — 
ſo n 8 'nobles, © tting 
1 . > Zusa beaſts. Macrinus . 
to oppoſe him, but finding the Parthians extremely 
numerous, he rather choſe to make peace, than run 
the d of fupporting an expenſive war. He was 
very rigid in his milita di ſeipline, for he made 
ſeveral! 7 the army,” but this with 
ſome other eltcytiftances, Ir Send. oy | 


| haſtened 
had left a. natural ſon named Helioga- 
"of He was not above four- 

ige, but extremely hajidforne;\ and 
HY, deren by the pet 8 Phæhicia, | 


e de then gd randmother, 
an ambitious woman, and Oe of -preat- riches. 
Sho he yas not 20 eus Mn us was hated by the 

re an the moft infinuating meaby ſhe could | 
e „ Haiegzbelus was introduce to the foldiers, 
proclaimed him Emperor.” | £ _— & 58" 'N * 1 

n was fent agiinft Hehogabolus by Macrinus, 

0 c e at Antibck, but His whole army mus 


e, e their leader im pieces. Naerinus 
fading hitnfetf in fuch a critical Rtadtion, marched 
againft the legians ho, had reyolted, and Böttt 
afmies met d a, er near che böfdels of Jyria, 
where the emper or Was defeated,” and with m. 
diffcuty fayed 0 55 fife-by fight: He ditguiſed him- 
ſelf,” and travelled td Chalcedon, Where he and' his 
ſon Piadumenu 8 were "both . and” put to 
N 5234 tlie ſoldiers. 220 BMD: 205% 23845055, 440 
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»þ » Magrinus could not have expected a much better 
fate than the met- with, fox he knew that no emperor 
could he fate, ;upleſe. ha: made. himſelf ſure, of the 
army. en ngen dige: 


* 97 K „ Tbe e election of a boy to govern the 


Roman empire, was one of the greateſt 


Wt gents that could have been offered to the 


2 oe: then it muſt. be obſerved that a minor 
1s always: the moſt agreeable. ſovereign to venal fa- 


vourites, and an army. ruined by licentiouſneſs, 


- 1:/Trhe1young-emperor was indulged in every vice, 


and :the repreſentations, which his courtiers haye 
given us: of his actions, points him out as one of 


the moſt horrid monſters that ever exiſted in the 


world. Like Caligula, he ordered that the people 
ſhould worſhip him as a god, and was ſo ridiculous 


as to pretend that he was married to the moon. His 


palace was] the receptacle for the moſt odious pro- 
ſtitutes in Rome, and he even built a ſenate for them 
to aſſemble in. Indeed, he is. repreſented. as com- 


mitting ſuch horrid;crimes, that it is not conſiſtent 


with decency to mention them. 
But theſe — 2 follies, by which he degraded 
the nature of man, were even exceeded by many 
acts of the moſt horrid cruelty. Sometimes he 
would: order the wild beaſts to be let looſe upon ſuch 
as came £0, viſit him, and while they were devouring 
them, he laughed with as much ſeeming : pleaſure AS. 
25 he had been ſeeing a public entertain ment in, the 
| atre. ; 0 


Ast other times, WS lives den had been of 


kk value than the. meaneſt reptile, he would often. 
order his gueſts. to he ſmothered, or put to death in. 
whatever manner his cruelty could invent. That 


nothing might be wanting to complete the catalogue 


of his cximes, he pretended to foretel future events, 
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by inſpeRing the entrails of human ertatures, and 
for that purpoſe ſacrificed ſome of the moſt handſome 
youths that eould be found either in the eity or the 
provinces. His horrid cruelties became ſo conſpi- 
cuous, that the prætorian bands wutinied; being 
encouraged thereto by his- grandmother Mofa, Who 
Had raiſed him by her rg es to the purple, and 
Alexander, a young prince, related to Heliogabolus, 
was made coadjutor with him in the empire. 


8 1 


DAT he tyrant, conſcious of his crimes, and well 


that he muſt one time or other ſuffer a 
violent eath, began to make preparations for it in 


the moſt whimſical manner. He alſo attempted. to 
poiſon Alexander, and actually gave out that he was 
«dead; which ſo much enraged the ſoldiers, that in 
order to appeaſe them, hae en er e een 
His chariot to the camp. W 4 
He was now in the Wen of: the army, arid; al- 
though he attempted to make his eſcape; and for 


ume time coneealed himſelf in his palace, yet they 


{found him, and having diſpatehed him, large ſtones 
owere tied to his body, and the whole ſunk in the 

Tiber. Such was the end of Heliogabulus in the 
- beightcenthiyear'vf his age, after an odious reign of 
»four years. His mother, relations, and favourites 


aalh ſhared the ſame fate, with this difference, that 


the moſt obnoxious were put to more ſevere tormients 
than che others... „% ano 

fil AD. Phe latter period of the Roman Hiſtory 
241 is the moſt inſignificant of the whole. We 
zun 2 Nase ore deſtitute of materials to the enu- 
meration of general or [particular fats; than in the 
2 Scipio and Hannibal. This muſt be aſcribed 
to the pct -of Jearning, when few perſons made 
-biſtory' their ſtudy/ nor indeed afiy' other ſcienee. 
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inder was only Arteen years of age. 


all the aceounts that we can find of him, he was one 
of the moſt accompliſhed youths that bad ever ag 
raiſed to the moſt Aigniße tien. 53% 
His mother Mammæa, a woman vhotnedwith ev 
virtue, adviſed him to preſerve the love of his ſub- 
jects, by aboliſhing ſuch inſtitutions of an iniquitous 
nature as had been eſtabliſhed during the reign of 
His predeceſſor. Sabinus, a learned ſenator, and 
Ulpian, the famous lawyer, were perſons in whom 
he repoſed the greateſt confidence, and by theĩt ad- 
vice he would not ſuffer any place to be ſold, for 
thoſe who purchaſe places muſt ſel] juſtice. Such 
of the magiſtrates as were found guilty of taking 
bribes, he ordered to be puniſnied in the moſt exem- 
= manner, nor could any thing leſs than the 
unſullied virtue and integrity, recommend a 


Feen e. de weten n n of kleine 
Every diſtinguiſning honour was conferred on ſuch 
2s diſcharged their duty with fidelity, and he would 


— put them in mind that 1 was r 
— em — — 

- He ordered that the Chriſtians ſhould be allowed 
40 meet in public to worſhip God according to the 


_ :diQates of their conſcienos, and ſuch cruel edits as 


nud deen iſſued | them by former emperorz, 
ſtr cancelled, Nor was he leſs attentivt to the 
for many of the barbarians having made i in- 
or into the: frontier provinces; -he' put the 
iron under proper diſcipline, and took care that 
their ſhould be paid provoke in a regular man- 
ner. A lover of virtue, and conſcious of having 


pfractiſed it, he reſolved. to take the field, fot fach 


was the ſtate of the empire, that he found it neveſ- 
2 to march againſt his numerous enemies in 
L4 perſon. 
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perſon. age 227 853 eee and.retook the 
9 chphon, obliging the inha- 
once ae Ts ckvowledge the Romans their 


Nor were his arms lefs. pellet as ats of 

82 "ire, for Varius Macrinus defeated. ſuch of 
ermans'as had revolted; Junius Palmatus re- 

duced the Armenians, and Furius Celſus returned 

bog, Afr Atrica crowned. with laurcls. 

1 the emperor was at a kya his mother 

=> ſent to Alexandria for the famous Chriſtian 


erg ee b. aa haz with bim on the prin- 


iples gf religi having heard him with the 
. c days fuccelively, the was 


Tak kn with his engaging manner, and the 


2 —— A e Mews 1 


S enam 75 \ 
| ee L. 2 "y + KE K. ., 
Bur now Yay, NE nag nn 


L je wany virtues of this 
'emperor, yet Rome was haſtening to decay, 


Luxury troyed. the ſmall remains of patriotiſm 
iu e 1a 2 barbarians were —— ſo 
In the at they made annual in- 
ntier HET PIR) neces, carrying fire 
he Germans came 


me 
het” to march an he them, in perſon, . for like 
A us, he never thought any hardſhip too 


e to the ſtrict 
diſcipline 


what he n that ſhe ſent him home | 


—— NY that —_ emperor, was 
ene of . people i 


bs but e 
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u 10 55 1 Jet an o experienced e 
fie and his: mother were both put to 
; 5 was Ong of the. befb men that wad ham. 2 
to the purple fince the death of Titus, for i had 
all. his virtues, ane 2057 Of his vices. . He was. 
only in his twerty-ninth. year, and his reign had 
een one continued act. of prudence, virtue, and 
moderation, A man of his ſpirit might, in, ſome. 
have reſtored virtue to the common 
— ware 6 the ſoldiers were become top licentious, 
and be nge wealth; of the ſtate had. been ex- 
 baylted in defending.ths frontier proyinces.: :..._ > | 
Ap, Maximmy. who, bad deen che chief in- 
** "firument. in putting Alexander to. death, | 
Pn... was. jnimediately- proclaimed, | emperor . by 
x the ſoldiers, who: raiſed, to that dignity. every. one 
whom they imagined: would rule; moſt conſiſtent 
with their own inclinations, and grant them an un- 
| limited power to domineer over the people. 
This. Maximin was one of the mo extraordi 
perſons of whom we have an account in hiſtory, : 
ke Was: originally. the ſon of 3. poor Eten in 
Thrace, and for ſome years. followed the employ-. 
ment of a ſhepherd. He was in ftature above eight 
1 hi h., with. a body proportionable thereto, in 
ths In feats of activity, he was the moſt re- 
Bb that age; and the emperor Severus he- 
ving taken Botice of him, e him as a ſoldięr 
in his. guards. Caracalla advanced him tp. the 
degree of à centurion, and ſometime after being. | 
made a. tribune, he ſpent the greateſt, part, of, his. | 
"tine. in reforming fuch abuſes as had: crept into the | 
amy. He refuſed to ſerve under Maerinas, becauſe 


L 5, | 1 he 


2 


5 
| | 
b 


Mature. | 
22 n him commander of 


8 
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ke: had. murdered his maſſer, and in the reign of 
| iſdaining the wretched: effeminate life 
peror, he retired to his native country, 

ſpent ſome years in cultivating a farm, father 
han to ſerve under a wretch, who in the whole of 
"his conduct: was 2 e e e 


- 3 »ia4 t+ 
Hs PI Dat, b 


* 
*. ** 


exgiom, and by his care and affidu „ the feldes 
Were brought under the ſtricteſt diſcipline. He 
matched with: — againſt the ob- 


| —.— 
hopes were formed by the people of the hap- 
-pineſs they would enjoy under this emperor, but 


- their difappointment was equalhy great; for accord- 
ing to alk the accounts tranſmitted to us concerning 


, he was one of the moſt execrable tyrants that 

- ever exiſted. He was qualified by nature, and a 
low, vulgar — to make a diſtinguiſhing 
2 in aer inferior fiacion,” but no ſooner: was he 
ranced' to „chan he conſidered himſelf as 
uncontroulable, and reſolved that the terror of his 


name fflould command the obedience ofthe people, 


= Even in the moſt diftantprovinces. 

: {The ſenate refuſed to confirm his een, upon 
2 he ordered that ſuch as were moſt-obnoxtous 
tobe put to death, and regardleſs of weak forms, 

ade himſelf emperor, well-knowing that where 
power is wanting, law is weak. He was the firſt 
of che Roman emperors who hat claimed this 
power, but then he was not ignorant that the 
1 e no more than r 
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0 The Chriſtians were perſecuted: in che feverefi 
manner throughout every province in the empitd, 
ſor no other reaſon but thay they had been protected 
by. Alexander ; but this only ſerved to erer 
goſpel into many remote nations where it was beſate 
unknown. He ſeized on the eſtates of the richeſt 
patricians, and becauſe he could not bear 3 
| perſon ſhould ridicule the meanneſs of his birth, he 
ordered all thoſe to be put to death re 8 
Aim while in an humble ſtation. Theſe er 
would have made him odious to all ranks of poople, 
had he not taken care of the provinces by the utmoſt 
exertion of military ſkill. He encreaſed the pay of 
the ſoldiers, and in order to chaſtiſe the Germans 
vho had taken up arms, he marched againſt 

and. deſtroyed their cities with fire and ford. He 
fought in every engagement at the head of his legions, 
being determined that his preſence ſhould animate 
the ſoldiers, who could not without the juſt impu- 
tation of cowardice, refuſe to imitate the ex | 
of their leader. But the glare of his conqueſts could 
neither procure him the 10 ove of the ben ag nor the 
fidelity of the army. His cruelties had diſquieted 
the Roman people in general, and ſeveral conſpi- 
racies were formed againſt him, particularly by; = 

ſoldiers, who proclaimed one Quarcianus to be em- 
peror, becauſe Maximin had Aan him from all 
his employments. 

Quaricanus, fo far as we are able to 81 0 Fir a 
variety of circumſtances, was forced by the ſoldiers N 
to accept of this new honour, but within a fem days | | þ 
after he was declared emperor, the perſon who had . 
been moſt active in ſupporting him, ſtabbed bim in | 
\ bed;; and carried his head to Maximin, 'who-after i} 

reſtifying his gratitude, ordered the aſſaſſin to be put . 
<t0 death, _ 1 

e | | Much | 
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— cit this time che — Africa 
"who Rad been ſubj ected to the moſt excelive 
. revolt Id. put to death ſeveral of the 

Raman bfficets,” Senſible that the tyrant Maximin 
yur Wreck his vengeance upon them, they re- 

Ived make choice of a head "ahd therefore ( Zo 
Man, 0 proconful, was elected emperdtkt. 

 Gotdian Was then far advanced in years; and 

. e he a alt he could t6 diſfuade che ſoldiers 
mom their pur poſe, but in valn, for they conſtrain. 
ed him to accept of the dangerous honour, in, con- 
\.cert with nis ſon Gordian, whom uy apps pointed to 

de his c rende This itprudent ftep occaſioned 
an uniyerfal ſcene of riot, ule and bloodſhed 
Kb bout the whole empire, for parties were fo 5 
et in Hey province, fin, to their diffete 
. Mitlinations, and many perſons eie murdered in the 
moſt cruel. nander, without regard to the laws 
or the moſt ſacred rights of ſociety, which obliges 

Fubj eds to protect each other. 

Niaeimin no ſooner heard the news of what was 
12 on againſt him, than he raged like a mad- 
man, but being. defirous to keep the ſoldiers attached 
to his petſon, he promiſed. them the greateſt rewards, 
and began his march to Rome, in order to ui 
ſuch inſurre&tions as had happened in that city. 
ſoldiers promiſed obedience, but they were ar 
of ſo many different nations, and ſo loaded with 
\ daggare and incommoded with flaves, that rey 
rather reſembled the army of Darius than 
brave veterans who had fought under the antient 

'oman conquerors. © Capelianus, who commanded 
in Africa, obtained ſeveral advantages over the in 
ſurgents, and.murdered moſt of the citizens of Car- 
thage, loading his ſoldiers with plunder, and telling 
. that it wag his duty to do ſo, in order to 
reyenge 


—— 
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_ revenge che infules” hi had“ deen ere t6 


- Maximin. | 
In the mean time, bocvihftanding a variety of 
elfter chat he had to encounter,” Maximin 
-» marched to Rome, filled with rage, and wiſhing 
for new opportunities of wretking his ven geance 
The n thoſe whom he 'confidered*© A his eneniies 
The 


ſenate knew that they had no reaſon to expect 
any merey, and therefore meeting together in "the 


— temple of Jupiter, they made choice of Balbitns- 
and Pupienus to be 

forces they could, in Wort to oppoſe the tyrant; and 

5 Pepe marched againſt him under the D of 

Pupienus. 5 


emperors, who raiſed what 


carce had Pupienus marched from Rome, en | 


two 'foldiers attached to Maximin raiſed a fedition 


in the city, and having gathered togethet a great 


rabble of people, many of the innocent inhabitants 
were mufdered in cool blood, fo that ver ſtreet 
was covered with dead bodies. CAM © 


Maximin continued his march with the urtnoſt 


Gpedlun, but Wie chte, wie- tad refplese 20 


ſtand by their new election of emperors, ſent 6fders 


. to all the forces in the northern parts of Italy, to 

do every thing poſſible to harraſs his army, by 

preventing them from getting proviſions, The city 

df Aquilea, which had hitherto continued firm to 

| his intereſt, refuſed him admittance, upon which. 

he refolved to take it by-ſtorm'; but the befieged - 

made ſuch a vigorous defence; that he reſolved to 

| block it up, by preventing the country people from 
bringing in proviſions. 


aximin, who could et no bounds to his baffions; 


ordered ſeveral of his commanders to be put to 
death; but the ſoldiers, ever impatient of reſtraint, 
n a ſtrong conſpiracy againſt him, which they 


Rut 
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Pt (6 ee by murdering both him and his:fon 


in their tents. in ai As 
Such was the end of Maximin, a man formed to 
make a conſiderable figure in an humble ſtation, but 
not ſit to command an empire. Brutal in His man- 
ners, and totally. unacquainted with government, 
he became a moſt cruel tyrant as ſoon as he was 
advanced to the purple, and has by his actions 
cadet his name to be tranſmitted to Fey with 

A. 3 Tt would de happy for the people i in ge- 
427 neral if the murder of a mercileſs tyrant 

. 25 6 

7 prevented the repetition of his crimes ; but 
5 * not been able to effectuate ſo vitualye 2 Peers 
Ly ER and BaJbinus,' the two new ee 6 
were both men of age and experience, but they were 
not deſtitute of human paſſions. Diſputes aroſe be- 
tween them upon the pretence of ſuperiority, which 
was equally claimed by both, while the Prretoriah 
| bands reſolved to make a new election. 
Indeed, they did not think of a proper perſon to 
beimade choice of as emperor till they had firſt diſ- 
patched thoſe. who had been raiſed. to the purple by 
the ſenate. They marched in the moſt tumultuous 
manner tothe apartments of Pupienus, and he finding 
himſelf in danger, ſent to Balbinus, his colleague, 
for affiſtance, but he refuſed to comply with his 
requeſt, having ſome hopes that the ſoldiers would 
make him_ ſole emperor. In that, however, he 
found himſelf miſtaken, for both the emperors were 
dragged from their lurking places, and put to-death 
in the moſt ignominious manner. Their dead bodies 
were expoſed in the ſtreets in the moſt ſcandalous and 
Anhuman | mee hie che ſoldiers, who were 
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5 aan camp in Ferhimph. 
A. D. We have dy ſeen an | e of 
138. the Roman empire being put up to 

bet ſale, and ſuch was 6 of the 
times, that even a purchaſer was found; but that 
was trifling when compared to ſome of the ſubſe- 
quent acts of Ticentiouſneſs committed by the ſol- 
ers, who had bidden defiance to every moral obli- 
gation ; who had made tyrants and ynmade 

"PRs =" 


Triumphing over the late objects of their re- 

1 ſeritment, they went in a tumultuous; body into 
the. city, and meeting by accident with Goldian, 
the ſon of that Gordian who had been formerly 
declared em eror by the people in Africa, they 
proclaimed him emperor, and obliged the poor, 
mean, -puſilanimous ſenate to confirm the election. 
4s Gordian was not above ſixteen years of age, 
15 they. doubted not but they would have an 

tunity of ruling both him and the empire. But 
the virtues of this young prince ſeemed to threaten. 
the diflotution of that arrogant, unnatural; ſyſtem 
of power, firſt invented by ambitious heroes, and 
kept up in oppoſition to the laws dy the Py 
will of the amy. 

.- His mind was cultivated by the ſeeds of know- 
Aeclge, far ſuperior to his years, for he attended to 
che inſtructions of his tutors with the utmoſt care, 
and. made a fine collection of books for Nis oun 
use. 

„ Aiißthaas who had the * care in tke 
Mitecklbn of his ſtudies, was a man of univerſal 
7 knowledge, and the moſt unblemiſhed ' morals. 
His integrity was unimpeached, and he directed 
mis pupil in what manner to conduct the affairs of 

; government. 
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Sbverninent'f8 as/toiptbetire Honbur to him W Ani 
to the. public. But alf ce bs 

| "had "Fortnel x with reſpect to, h pp _ 

= vaniſhed, in conſequence o the con- 

9 urſions that. were made by the barba- 

T The Scythfans and 1 evolted at the 

- Tate Toa W 1 in upon the 

Roman provitices; Nee a e a 1 55 keeping all befote 
"them. CTY ; 7 - Ho . 4 N 4 n 
Gordian, with his dc Mifithæas, whoſe 
daughter he had married, marched. againſt 'the.Pe;- 
ſtans, And defeated them in a Iitched eng agement, 
* bur the” brave” und the. iſt iſith as" died ſoon 

alter, not without ſuſpicion of his. Raving been 
polſvned. by means of ane Philip: an Arabian, who | 

n:after got himſelf Proclaimed emperor, and 
- Guan was put to death, inn the 8 econd 
JO Wir iN 8 f 
| tall he election of Philip to the empire 
85 b 4. b by the ſoldiers, was in 1 uſual manner 
. 243»: confirmed byt i ſenate, who wereoblig- 
eck to comply with every thing propoled' to them. 
The father of this Philip Ha been .captain of 1 
band of Arabians, who robbed: $8. planderet] ' all | 
| thoſe whit came in theit way, nd no Tooner- was. 
he advanced to the purple 4 12 appointed with. 
Himſelf in the empire his ſon, . boy not above fix : 

ears of age. 

Having ſertled the affairs of the Eaſt in ＋ very 
partial and ſuperficial manner, without any r regard 
to the intereſts of the republic, he ſet out for 
Rome; and it being then © ad one thouſand 

years ſince the Building of the city, ne ordered the 

cular games to be exHlibited with the utmoſt mag- 
nificence. Some of the inhabitants have aſſerted 
that bs Was converted to — but this. 


ſeems 
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: altogether impoſſrble, for it cannot be ſup= 
ſed that the diſciples or followers of Chriſt would 
admitted one as a member among them, whoſe 
life was ſtained with the blackeſt crimes. - The 
hiſtory of theſe ages is ſo much impaired by the 
iniquity of time, and the want of good authors, 
that we are often led to reſt on probable conjec- 
ture, inſtead of real traces of facts. ene 
This, however, is certain, that Marinus who 
commanded under Philip, being ſent againſt the 
GBochs, who had taken up arms, he revolted from 
bis duty, and. perſuaded the ſoldiers . to proclaim 
him emperor... But he did not long enjoy his new 
| honour, for the ſoldiers ever precipitate in their 
choice, and averſe to ſubjection, dethroned- the 
pagent whom. they had ſet up, and then put him 
to; death. Philip having received news of this 
inſurrection, and the death of Macrinus, ſent. De- 
eius, one of his chief heutenants to command the 
army in his ſtead; but no ſooner had he joined 
the legions, than the ſoldiers who had the higheſt 
notions. of his military courage, inſiſted that he 
ſhould: aſſume the Putple: ic; 5 a 
Decius, who. appears to have been a perfect maſter 
of diſimulation, complied with thefrequeſts of the 
ſoldiers, but at the ſame time ſent. word to Phi- 
lip, that ſelf- preſervation had obliged him to take 
ſuch a ſtep, This was undoubtedly a very ſpegious 
pretence, and ſuch as might have done very well 
with one leſs acquainted with human nature than 
Philip, but that emperor, conſcious of his cri- 
tical ſituation, ſet. out to meet Decius, whom 
he came up with near Verona, where ene; of his 
own ſoldiers ſtruck off his head. He wag à cruel 
inhuman tyrant, and his death gave the utmoſt 
ſatisfaction to the Roman people in, general. 154 
11541 8 eCius 
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Decius was decired emperor” in the 
A D. midft of inteſtine diviſions; and it was 
” imagined by ſome, ory his conduct 
l have reconciled all the contending parties, 
and reſtored diſcipline in the army, ſo as to bring 
the ſoldiers under proper fubjeQion. It is even 
faid of this emperor, that he was ſo earneſt to pre- 
ſerve the eſteem and good- will of the people, that 
he gave them leave to chuſe a cenſor, who was 
on every occaſion to take notice of his publie con- 
duct. But the greateſt virtues even exerted in the 
. maſt ſteady manner, are often loſt when Contentions 

ariſe in the commonwealth. | 

The Chriſtians were now "O93 0 very nume- 
0 in the Roman empire, and in conſequence 
thereof the reſpect that uſed to be paid to the old 
religion of the heathens, gradually wore off. This 
induced Decius to. iſſue a ſevere edict againſt the 
Chriſtians, which, although he knew it to be in 
its un nature inconſiſtent with ſound policy, yet 
he was obliged to give way to it, and many- thou 
ſands of thoſe Nu, A people were put to death 
in the moſt cruel manner. In vain were the moſt 
ctuel tortures uſed to make thoſe people deny their 
Divine Redeemer, for in conſequence of the perſe- 
cution, their numbers daily (increaſed, and to uſe 
the words of _ Apoſtle, se they became more 
„than through him that loved 
© them.” At che oppoſition between them and 
the ones was fuch, — 8 Soy 
quainted with religion in general, was' obli to 
give way to the moſt powerful parti. 

The perſecution carried on by the Heathens 
| it the Chriſtians, waſted the interior power 
2 the empire, and the Goths taking advantage 
2 —_— ſpeck: devaſtation through all the frontier 


provinces 
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provinces?” ©ourage, the diftinguiſhing part of 


this emperor's. character, induced him to take 


ide field; and he obtained a ſignal victory over 
his enemies; but Gallus, who commanded under 
-bim; and who aſpired at the purple, led him into 
a deſile, where he was defeated; and ſeeing his 
ſon killed on the ſpot, he clapped fours to his horſe 


but was ſwallowed up in a quagmire after his whole 


enn was routed. 

In ſome inſtances he has been conſidered a8 2 
moſt excellent prince; and, although he perſecuted 
the Chriſtians, - yet that part of his conduct ſeemed 
rather to flow from political notions, than 
as the genuine dictates of his heart. This. 
however, ſhould teach ſovereigns while entruſted 
with power, not to iſſue orders of a coereive na- 


ture, till they have properly . A We he 0 


_— the” ate required them. 
Decius being thus no more, Gallias 
„ B.,, peas deviared ehipttorty the folder and 
( 181. the ſenate in conformity with their former 


conduct, confirmed the election. Having made 
made peace with the Goths on the moſt diſhomour- 


able terme, he returned to Rome, with no other 
view, as it would ſeem than to give an indulgente 


10 his pleaſures, and by ptunging himſelf in all 


manner of ſenſuality, become an object of ridicule 
to every ſober man in the empire, Who wiſhed well 
to the intereſts of the commonwealt n 
But although he was received at Rome in che 
uſual manner, amidſt the acelamations of the peo - 
ple, yet his happineſs was of ſhort duration. Tbe 


- barbarians, who by brides had been for ſome time 


induced from making ineurſions into the provinces, 
reſolved to tale the advantage of the emperor's ne- 


. and! in * of that reſolution, Rome 


itſelf 
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- itſelf was threatened with immediate deſtruction 


A famine . at this time throughout all the 


ö Pro- 
3 e of 115 Roman 2 Gallus Who had 


1 0 Jo: Thy ſenſuality, ſuffered 

the abſ olete edi e's. tees the Chriſtians, to be put 
in force wich the utmoſt — — This with ſome 
other unpopular parts of his conduct, brought = 
his ruin, ſor finding himſelf under the: neceſſity of 
oppoſing Emilius, one of his generals, Who had 
taken up arms againſt him, they came to a gene- 
ral engagement in Meſia, where Gallus Was killed, 


tor the. great joy of the Roman people, who had 


long groaned under the oppreſſions they had ſuf- 
 fered in conſequence of his adminiſtration. He 


x, was 2 faithleſs friend, a cruel maſter, and an im- 


"+ 


2 ſoveteign. and his name muſt be conſidered 
4 96% their e blots that, Rain. the Roman annals. 
owever nauſeous it is to. be continu- 

5 * 2 3: > orally repeating, crimes, yet hiſtorical ex- 
5 ':.-aGtneſs requires it, and | am now under 
the neceſſity of telling you, that although Emilius 
had got himſelf declared emperor, yet the ſoldiers 
were not content with the election, and, therefore, 


having killed him, Valerian Was made choice of to. 
| Ingored to the purple. FF * 21 


4 


Valerian was one of thoſe who.i in an advanced 
age of life, e rs to bring abont a reforma- 
K but the diſputes between the, Fogans. and the 

ſtians were carried on with; ſo much heat, that 
he was. obliged to comꝑli with thoſe in power, and in 


_ conſequence thereof, allghoſe who adhered to the re- 


Aae —— were torture in ſuch a manner as 
i ee vo on at ein 
ns conduct of the;emperor. was at- 
e a brain of othet evils, for inteſtine di- 
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viſiotis' are ſure to lead to foreign warts. The bars 
barians, Who had now ee +> art of war; 
in eonſequenee of - oppoſing the Romans, were 
become ſo fotmidable to their baughty antagoniſts, 
that the 50 no tenen, limits of the empire, 
but durſt in _ eve province with the moſt un 
daunted fury, "wy n 
I ebery place ufurpers fer" up” OY 'thenifelves; 
while the Perfians, ever impatrent of reſtraint, 
made a moſt diſtinguiſhing hgure under their king 
Sapor, * who iuvaded Syria, and carried deſtruction 
along with him. In one of theſe engagements the 
Velerian was taken priſoner, and having 
been treated in the moſt inhuman manner, his eyes 
were put dut, and then he Was Head 3 live as the 
laſt act of ſavage cruelty. | my # 7%; SAG 
With reſpeRtohis charter, it ĩs of a prbolematicat” 
nature; for virtues and vice were ſo blended to- 
gether, that we cannot tell which of them "were ö 
the moſt predominant, only that the empire be- 
tween” the two} fell a e lt iniq ufties of 
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the times 7 BY * 245 | 18 oy Za. 
Nieht FB zun! 23163 £3 Als 1 1 2715 N 
Aug nein 5 n 1% as e een en 
| leg L. * = PT E R LIII. 1 687; tiodout 
KO? v1. ln Kaub H M Renn. „ "$4349 MN. At 
A. 5 * „ Gllirnus. the fol 6f Vadella 
was elected emperor in the rom of” 


. his füther, but he being quite addicted 
toi 99 no great benefits were to hie expected 
fröm What he did in the adminiſtration of public” 
affairs“ This indolent conduct of the em erer was 
the more to be wondered zt, as the 10 DOT 
tions, as well as thoſe int the eaſt; were dil Nope 
ing in In vaſt numbers? IU vai did We 
inthe provinces ſolicit” for protection a8 dn the 

barbarians; 


"+09 ON there. was no army to oppoſe them, 
nor money in the treaſury to deftay the neceſſary 
expences., Weak and inactive, Galienus aver leafy a 
deaf ear to the intreaties of his people, while many 
of the governors of the provinces declared them - 
ſelves abſolute ſovereigns, independant of Rome. 
Thirty petty tyrants declared for themſelves: at 
once, and nothing but ſlaughter, peſtilence, and 
1 every other r was to be . With "I: the! 
| | pfovinces. . 125 N 85 I. 1 
Indeed the i interior fate of, the empire was cor- 
rupted, and the baleful influence diffuſed itſelf to 
the moſt remote parts. Power in one place created 
a tyrant, and the ſame power in another threy him 
down: The names of. theſe tyrants, are not worth 
being recorded, nor has hiſtory, tranſmitted their 
actions to poſterity; Pegg da by . ſome 


lent deaths. = 80 oF 


W . A empire, like the ruins of Liga b 
ee b to fall in pieces; it was 

like a city half reduced to aſhes, or a country de- 

| — of its inhabitants. The barbarians hav- 


ing approached as far as Millan, Galienus found 


ä under er be of going in perſon. to 


X. P. 
| - He 268. ee e 
5 e eee who 1 el mh 
| the government of a prince who could unite mo- 
| deration with valour. Hiſtorians are not a ec 
| concerning his origin, nor is it of great ſeryice' to 
1 n br een, Twi: Lk may- Lehen 


luſtre 
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anon the moſt dignified. families, yet... it. can 
receive none from —— His vaſt abilities enabled 
him to oppoſe the numerous barbarians, and al- 
though he was not able to reſtore the grandeur of 
the empire, yet ſor ſome time he procured. > 
'a temporary. reſpite, _ 1 

„ Lhe: Goths had oyer-run all Greece, ha they 
not only murdered the innocent inhabitants, but 
deſtroyed the noble buildings, and reduced the li- 
braries to aſhes. Three hundred thouſand bar= 
barjans. failed, down the Danube in ſearch of new 
conqueſts, and the Roman empire ſeemed like an 
helpleſs orphan, left with an afflüent fortude, d 
dexyoured by mercileſs claimants, | 
„Claudius, notwithſtanding the formidable c 7255 


ſition m againſt him, yet nothin could inti 
midate him; n Fn a like all great men, the agus oa 
merous the difficulties, the more active he was in 


making the neceſſary preparations. At Milan, he 
defeated Aureolus, one of the tyrants, and from 
thence marching with what forces. he, could raiſe, 
he defeated a numerous army of the Gotha, making 
priſoners of ſuch as eſcaped the ſword, and ſelliag 
them as ſlaves. to the people. The ſame proſperqus 
effects attended his army in ever ery part of the empire, 
ſo chat for ſome time the barbarians were obliged. to 
as who in 1 1 e e 7 
erman e | 
uch 
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e buten. Hi. 


| ha and 
CTA, b. 
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* 
to raif - © pple but Aldi 
oxiousto che ſoldiers, Be ordete d His 
opened, 5 
A Rorelian, 2 native of Dacia; Une Hal | by merit 
alone raiſed himſelf t > be mater of knie ho e was 
wee choice” of by the foldiers, "and Ws tiefe con- 
re y denne, "FH was olle ds ide moſ ex: 


* 
455 
Ga. 5 
0 
2 
oQ . 4 


Þ big er fe 1 0 
hgying: ge this 3 Thive em Bp K 
ir 4 FE 
as < | 7 Te pe 2 4 See e 245 Rd; | 


17 7 15 = queen pf the moſt Saas dir. 
1 ion, A8 Feed acquainted. with the miffeary a Fart 
inan many of the watriors'of that age, Pad RAY? 

An anpie in theeaft,-diſclaimi Fa eee 
wind ine los roar} oh 7 © than as aff Entmiy,” 
Angelus; in his wars! aft this Ambye ee 
many: « difficul ard he ave' wen pf 
mo as! 115 not fall 12 
himfe fr to all ranks of people hou . . 
1 nblate his ſoldiers 85 deff be osten 
oaths that if he Was ert vs he e 

'nox aer of the — £4 | 


1s to be 
and bied to death.” ENT bark phy Whip 4h 3: 


— + 6. £ 


— > > &- 


2 qa qQ 0 
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vs 


enemies of being diſaffoctet to the emperor, 
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caindylae bi natural loue af mercy, when any place 
ſurrendered, he was ſure to tell the foldiers-thas ha 
had bern warned: by an apparition. not to euerute 
the intended maſſacre; , ITE. £5". Tri #7 : + A * * 24 38 


compoſed the army of: a, Was: greater 
that! of the Romans, Fwy then it was Like a — 


that is: foon:extmguillied. ; The Roman diſcipline, 


aid an unſhaken perſeverance, enabled the 
to decide the fate of the day, and Zenobia, hitherto 
victorious, was obliged to take refuge, in the famous 
city f E Palmyra. She expected to — 
ſuccours. from ſome of the neighbouri 
but theſe being interceptec 
her efcape from Palmyra, di 


ted: in ther habit 


a ſhepherdeſs. Parties, however, were fent after 


her, and the was brought back to. the 


Up: 


relian, he referbed ben to be an honur to him in | 
his ie hal entry to Rome. At tha ſame time 


&f Palmyra ſubmitted, and Longinus, dhe 
— — philoſopher, and the moſt eloquent ratur 


66 that age, was put to death for no other reaſdm 
—— he Had bern. che fecrotary : atid en 


queen: ad Marte QUY em 2063 v1 9 r 
Thod ity abdlicttimes induced thicerpmrotins: 

reiſa more ity: towards thoſe who: offended: + 

| — — nt with humanity) but there 
was an abſalute neceſſity, .conhitent with the doc- 


trine af retaliation, that thoſe. ho are guilty! of 
TG o 
S hir [01901 223) 101 1 Ft 


De innocent. Chriſtians: — accuſedi by: their 


12 


ſeveral edi 
Vol. II. 


were iſſued 1 


Aurelian, ſhe — 


without"! 


and 


choist of T geitus, a man of great 
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them were ever put in execution. The. ſeyerities of 
this emperor were carried to the higheſt extremity, 


bet laſt chey haſtened on his deftruftion. -;Inad- 
vertently, he threatened to put Meneſthus, hig ſe- 
ctetarys to death; and as that officers from ſome 
paxts of his on conduRt and a perſect aoquaintance 
wih the diſpoſmtion of the emperor, babes een 
t6exprft-any mercy, he reſolved to preſerve bis own- 
— at the expence of his maſter's. Accordingly, 
n lift of the principle men in 
wane — were to be put to death, and, 


__ haviegdbewnit to them, they unanimouſly joining 


in a conſ ered the em near 

tium, in gs — year of Toſs and — 5 
of aa teign. He was a man of great activity, un- 

daunted courage, ſteady perſeverance, and might 

haus scquised Sek honour, had he lived in 

viftous times when: fuck: ſeverities as he praiſed. 


vwere.not.ngeeflary.. 65 3g Hl = ee 


Ip B. be Hunt ob "the: ſoldiers. all. 


2181. Wey pleaſed, had brought the ſovereign 


authority into ſo much contempt, that few-who had 


theieaſt regari co their own-ſafety, would conſent to 


accept of ãt. be ſenate. were afraid of the amy. 


— oy: who commanded. the. legions, - 
——— — in oakings — 


tinempatorde erecls inconſiſtent with the e 


—— between them and the armyamade 
reputation a,, 

much eſteemod bynthe people in general. He was 

. eee 


8 


poſing of the empire in whatever manner 


— this plain reaſon, that let the eanduſt ef 


jy re e = 
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of the Honour: which the ſenate had . 
him. 5. be fi Sf 51 > 15332." 27! 

| Hu reige beg eich dome ace of political 
which: in e de nature ſeemed to bo ran 
cfuelty.” Meneſthus, who had been principally” 
concerned in the murder of the late emperor,” was: 
impaled Alive, his body was then thrown to che 
dog 7 And "yy" fate 7 forfeited for : uſe. of the 


<4 7 e537 | 


" his inp ti "who was elected at an age beg 
oba e reſi n all connections with temp 
denne wee; parts, and was Hon of 
un ning, an eve * ie power 
ee xy STOR 
-But-it'could not be — bat u man ſo N 
vinged in years could live long, and he dien 
within ſix months after his election, he ſunk under: 
the deeay of nature, while he was marthing to 7 
the Scythians, and ſome of the safer AO 
who had broke into the e 


In that degenate age, e, when-offices wire 
. pen away in coo 2 of the corrupt 

275 notions and ungovernable pallions” Get 
ati it was not an eaſy matter to bring about 
election without tumult. Some of the ſoldiers o. 


8481. bh 


the death of Tacitus, propoſed that hie drotter 


Florian ſhould. be emperor but che maſfority beiug 
agdinlt im, he laid violent: hands on Bak, 
215 native of Pannonia, was made chojoe er 


by Ue-army, and as he had been brought up im che 
is „ great hopes were formed df 


wg Es "He was ho ſooner" inveſted 


s, Who ne gefeated, and from thench into 
ee rhe: 1 { who threatened: / 
| 9 


e, than he marched zgainſt the Ger- id 


e (DA LIK Kees 
HEOMAT Att oxy; 


8 6 ef the Ramnes öf Civil var into the center of 
ed with the number of difficulties 
805 forced the Got 1 5 Er to 
ht roper ta preſexi an 
of. Ns 5 . 00 mitted, to him 4 : 
Ne ee by uh PBen, by his retury i“ Ropie, he 


di jer provinces achong the 
1 mg ihe 1 10 wat 55 moſt” impölitie ſteb he 
| 1 


9005 171 uſe i ol 205 them 8 5555 4 _ 


e in d 
wretct 


ry 88 a © = "the: 
Sn to EI 1 715 on 
this .excell eps ome, 


on W©WZo +35 kt: @4© vw kad 


' wo © 24+ 
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— 


ran was a.youth endowed with many virtues 
might have, 25 110 hour to à thr6 re 
ns to ſuch vices as Were z dl Audra 


n A 4 an 


EE 


Was no Fe inveſted with the te f At 
Y, than he found him ſelf” under tlie fle 


Abe bende bad made ine ürfioh inte tfie ah 
| provinces, , and deſtroyed the places wherever tlie 
cams. Carinus Was 4 man of undaunted coutage, 
and of och perſeverance. that no difficulties ſeemed 
ito, great. for him to bites? *Actordingly he 
marched againſt the Perſians, and laid their lit 
290 towns under contributions; but a Ureadful 
form of lightning ariſing, he was, with many other 
perſons in, the camp, Brock qd, * This lp pe 
before the emperor had ap, Oppores nity of mak 
'a; proper. uſe of the Victöries he 1 2 
op iſhing | his | pow wer on a ſolid f66otin 


good fortune to eſcape, but he was fo CH ARSE 
With the death of bis father, that it *thiew him 
into a moſt violent diſorder, fo that” he Was almpſt 
deprived of the uſe of his reaſon. © He" was carried 
about in 4 1 and Afper; his father in law, 
Bl aving formed a ſcheme tö make "hind{elf- cinperdr, 
ved a an allaffin to murder! iy, ©. | 


io that he was carried about in che litter ſome 
0 1s after his death, under þ bretence at nis eyes 
were too weak to bear the lig Hy ag ON ÞS 


At laſt the ſmell became 1 gs that'à dür- 5 


Were fo much 


to murder eve e 
70 of” hrs nk . 


very Was made, | And the 
gl Is "they ret 
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ech er 
; umerian, who \ was then In the Cat — 


” 
% 
CE gras x ore We od 2 = 
FOE. RT uw - 
* 
r — 7 2 


care to conceal © the 1 cas. 


Tune KOMKN: nürre nr, 


. thaice of Dire! to be emperor, 

7 Who! was was no ſooner inveſted” with the 1 purp te 

he put Alper to death with his own bang Lo 

Ins, the other fon of Carus, hearing of die dio. 
s death marched a Diocleſian, but being 

'*odious to the ſoldiers, he was flain by one of his 

on tribunes, without , to an " Engage- 


"336 © 


* 5 * by 


f ment. | 
ALD... Dioclefian at the time ot his election, 
5 8 was about forty years of age, and being 
BY - of mean extradition, he had raiſed him- 
af to the higheff offices by his merft, without 
N any afſiſtance from thoſe in power, a circuriſtaiice 
tat redounds much to his honour, He Was mucb 
eſteemed by the army in general, and the people 
began to form reac hopes of living happy winder hi 
vernment. © He ſeemed. to conſider mency as 
"neteflary to ecure; the affections of the Pen le, 
and therefore he granted a free pardon to aft thoſe 
;who had 5 up arms againſt him under Carinus. 


E nen, who had fo long infeſted the Ro- 


rovinces, were now become more formidable 
2 % and the neceffity that Diocleſian was un- 
= "Aerts op ſe them, induced him to take into part- 
©perthip, with himſelf in the empire Maximian, a 
4255 neral, but rather of a nden tem per. 
mütual conduct of theſe men, many of the 
"haſh ians were driven back to their native foreſts, 
büt Il they: were not ſubdued, for they bnly'ire- 
turned in order to acquire new ſtrength, and 
invade the provinces with redoubled fur. 
4 Maximian marched againft the peaſants m Gaul, 
0 bad taken hin whites Amandus and He. 
gus, two adventurers,” who aſpited at the empire, 
7 "Þy Wey were dete and Rain. Oonfuſton took 
5 too" Plate” im 3 pare or the empire, for no 


* ſooner 


_ 


C * 


N e battle enſued, but Achilleos, 
defrated, and the emperor ordered him to he , 
- youred. by lions; a Tann common x jn chat 


.. oppoſe. this formidable. adventurer. but 
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* was: one pretender deſtroy ed than an ther 
mperor, and Dioclefian marching let 


barbarous age. 3 
Much about the Aims: time Maximian.1 was oblie- 
ed to march to Africa, where the legions fed 
taßzen up arms againſt the government, and plunder- 
oF the S of all the money they could find. 


rod In, con 2 of this er les among the, le- 


gions, a bloody war enſued, but Maximian was at 
git victorious, though. not without the loſs of 
wany men. In Britain 2 thing went into a 

- lather confuſion, in confequence of a free-booter 

namad Carufius, ho had taken up arms, and go: 

himſelf, proclaimed. emperer by the oat 4 -who;e\- 

- teemed. him as one of ab braveſt commander 

- that age. 11 NSA 5 * oth 
n Conſtantius Obs Was ſent into By 


— — 
a Hige 
— 
* Wa 


him too well ſupported, ſo that he was 
enter into a treaty with him. At laſt Car 


—— one of his moſt wären ends, 


8 ran in ſome meaſure reſtored. to the 


2. — the Perſians, who. had taken up arm 
„they were defeated with great flaughter, for. 
never numerous their forces were, yet, the 
diſcipline, even in thoſe. degenerate times, ay 
2 ts ee then. en 
} good ſucceſs. attended eee Dio- 
es mm (gue the Goths, Man- us, 
(MIA mh er northern nations remained. ſtill un 
ay Victories indeed were obtained over them, and 


25 oo M 4 


A 


t the attention of the empęror Way © led 


F. 


be ROMAN Hrs TORY, 


| *. nee bens sos had been made pri- 
* fent as ſlaves to: cultivate the ſouthern 
nodes, but for all that their numbers ſeemed 
te decreuſe. Every return off new ſeaſon 
— them in innumerable multitades into the 
Prowinces, for they were under the cb of 
* Idbking out for new habitations 
5 Dsteſian and Maximian, though mem of great 
ubiktzes, yet were too eaſily ĩimpoſed on by ſuch as 


publiſhed, by which the perſecution zagainſt the 
"Chriſtians was again revived, and as it Was the 


Kat; ſo aetordingly it wWas the ſevereſt that had 


vever” täken place. he cruelties inſtidted upon 
cheſe Mnocent i people even exceeds deſcription; 
"4 fury of the Pagans was let looſe upon 
them for no oĩher reaſon but that they would not 
ſacriſice to idols, and unheard of tortures were 
invented in order to make them blafpheme their 
God. But every thing proved unſucceſsful, for the 
Chriſtians, notwithſtanding their numerous and 
gere l gufferings, continued to inereaſe; fo true is 
ing, namely, That perſecution 

1 — religion. his: ſeverity contributed 
1 ijt&@h=cowards the deſtruction of the empire, ſor 
-vapHile the Romans were putting the Chriſtians to 

: death. in rthe moſt i horrid and eruel manner, the 
Gochs und; Mandals- took freſh courage, - and: car- 

ried their arms into he dee e provinces: 


uin the midſt of theſe anteſtine diviſions, and 


ehile the empire was ſurrounded and daily in- 
Del by the barbarians, Diocleſian and Maximi- 
an, for reuſons that are not welb afcertained, re- 
. Wire mn live-in @ private 


umunmer. MA 
* Dioclofian, 


ere near thei perſons, and therefore an edit was 
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B - ; 7 bo -—} | 


Diocleſian, who * to have been a man of a 
contemplative mind, ſpent the remaindet of his 


4 days in tranquility, an althot he was often ſo—- 


"mo to're-affuine his former authotity, vet he told 
2 Friends, that he was foo” Well pequa ated: With 
e foils o gdvernment p Bis beloved e- 

Bo vr. F<, 45 ny SST A enen den 2 

le was one of the moſt active N that 
© Rome had feen for many years, and although a 

nat of a ſevere unobliging temper, and unforgiy- 

- Ing nature, yet the barbarity of the times rendojed 

fuch'a conduct in fone meafure neceffary,)1 +2 

ML Maximian lived fomie Ars Afterwards, -but: 12 

g of a lee ungovernable diſpoſition, he was 
a in hatching ew“ plots, and 
at laſt nnd at to 1 Gaul by order of Con- 


- Rantivs, W daught er he had ee to per- 
N to nk dee 


TY E * T E bY Ev 0 555 
1148 8 2 27 att a 44 1 
| A. D. b. Gelees and: Conſtantius Chio- 
* ROY, rus, whom Diocleſian and Maxi- 
304. mian had adopted, ſucceeded. them in 
| dhe empire.” They were men of tempers totally 
pelle, Galerius being courageous,” but at the 
- fame time being a ſlave to vices of the moſt odidus 


ed, While Tonftantius was revidrkable or his | 


* humanity and univerſal berievolences”: 7, (41 41 


It could not be ſappoſett chat men of tempers ſo 
© forall ly oppoſite” to each other could rule in one city 


Gr fit on be throne, It was therefore agreed upon 


that the empire ſhould be divided Rb be ee in 


de following manner 


. - 
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go % ＋ Thi mon mt Gro, 


1 9 0 As 3 did 


k -+ chgics of ORs Gaul Gaul, Spain, Britain 


——— — 
— . 


8 him that he openly told 


it s 115 


08 wich tack, 
1. Ne while C Gorda Oh lord, TS ar- 


41 IF 7 


- like, and le $ Arg of the toils 6f à cam | Bade 
* 2 as been conquered” in nn, 
2 bg obligations the omperors were under fu b any 
Quence'of the diſtreſſed 
b "ka V that each ſhould Chooſe one to Ait im, 


- 809 the. e were Maximin an . 
Anse lo. that the Roman empire, which 10 For- 


i COEOPFET 


LL 5-6 UP a 1 man of fo wack moderation 
An Fassl that many of thoſe who thought to 


bre acquired fortunes by his liberality We ere 
_ _ wired for poverty, which ſo Jam aﬀeaed 
em the nature of his Tir- 
dcumſtances, upon which the people brought ſuch 
„ums to, rcheye his wants, that every one Was ſur- 
„ Prized.... This ſo much pleaſed the emperor;=that 
[x $yTning:to the ſoldiers, he told them in a ſmiling 
+ Manner..that his ſubjeQs were the moſt proper per- 
Mo ons to be truſted with th be keeping ing of his treaſure. 
He would 1 not ſuffer the Chriſfians to be. moleſted, 
5 dered that all former edigts againſt khem 
uld | ene He had fuch jaft'7 id ele- 
ted notions of mo that when dene nottiinal 
Thmiitſans whom, h je Nn been perfuaded to ſthiſs 
from offices in his houſhold offered. to comply with 


| Ide eſtahliſhed religion, he told them that he could 


not put any conbidence 1 in thoſe who were unfaith- 
n their own God. owl 
LE affairs of Britain, ther 3 in. the moſt diſtfacted 
„required ws 5 reſence I in that province, And 
cond 8 of bis reign; * hav 


ing 


> 3 in 


of the echpite, he it 


ch 5 5 e tyrant, now. had four at 


AN A-SER; 


"ping left his ſon as an hoſtage with his coll ue in 
70 e marched through Gaul, from ce 
gyer to Britain, and fixed his 2225 
2 ok, then the. moſt. fouriſhing city In 
q by. | Cay 6 <> i 


G dds vw 


Chile he reſided at York, the legions Mes his 


"2a 0 ſeveral victories over the 7 

1 ".donians; who inhabi ted the moſt fertile and delipht- 
| a6 inhggor.of Scotland NT called Valentia, "os mr 

the whole tract of land between the Walls 

Sh Yr erus and Julius Agricolla, But the fatigues 

d war, operating upon the: delicacy of his conſti- 

buten, be began to diſcover - the fymptoms Bf a 


. Y 


hae cnuſumption, and therefore in order to provide for 


_ »+ the. ſafety of his ſon, ſent for him from 3 Rome, to 
ustatteud him in his laſt moments. 


ti%B3« Wben Conſtantine arrived, his Naber was 2 : 
'A to- 


_-- 8ling under, the decay of , natyre, but being 
| $0gether. unimpaired in his. intellectual facul es he 


decommended to his ſon to ac with Ju uſtie® And 
tend 


e and in à particular. manger”! 
is clemency to the Chriftiags., He dectife& him 
his ſueceſſor in the weſtern. empire. Hex Ex fred 


in tbe arms of his friends, leaving behind Uthe 
character of a wiſe. legiſlator, an "ae exp Nile 

Seneral, and a moſt mexciful prince, 
Ihe legions in Britain proclaimed y 


Sctins 4emperor. of the Weſt; but 
githe, ne thereof brought t. ts "Gaal 1 


with, the moſt un areraabſe rages, h 13 {et up 5 Tere 
fg; 11 On £9. ; im, +4 op : de bg ohh 1 Y i 


<5: -Maxemenius; angtber: pr 28 | * 
ſtaxted up at the fame ime, wh 0, in order n- 


: WO Pale with the 


145 h theot i- 
e the as hort df viole ce. 
| my "i Hase emp ire, ES ecome the” 11 {port Pee '} mor 0 
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r pegple kw te whomvtheyotight-to be 

Severus marched to Rome, in order to 
e but his legions not abuſing t 
1 Hager” under his hand; Or: rather 
ng a new maſter, unanimouſly deſerted him, 
id violent hands on melt. u Salerius 


to 


b a d at the death of Severus that 
| rds Rome, but:his:ſoldiers having 
2 aloned bim, he · returned by >the ſame way he 


25 me, and in 4 fir of madneſs made choice · of Li- 
Err r in 


Daw 
FS #- 44 


5 ie power, for he died -of a: that mocked 
WY 1) of homo Jearned phyſicians, often he had 
lan . it near a year. 
as a moſt ervet perſecutor 
; of th Enn ess, dut ſome-of-thoſe-accounts ſeem 
wee with the reſt of his conduct. Certain it 
that a little while before his death; he revoked 
ng Wake bad been publiſhed. againſt them, 
1 om whence * . thay: if dhe , 
Ro Zee. 3, 37 35307 e 
24 A D. 1 — 3 in general, 
9 A] 1 — — — . — aſſume the govern- 
a. gry” ment of the--whole- empire, but he had 
-. 3nd, Maximjn'commanded in the caſt; -whereeach 
|: kad bee acknowledged as Cæſers hy the army, and 
i - Bthovighenemies do eaeh other, yet they were united 
E t.him.,.- Maxemenius in Rome; from 
Whence he iſſues his orders with — 
authority, and ag he was a violent ſtickler formhe 
1 + religion. of: the; —— ſo many of the principal 
| Fe rechimen £2 nn 10 
- Conſtantiae, 


we £1, A 23 
* k 2 ; 
Py »» 


i, 
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ire. (He did not long ſurvive this effort of 


tral: powerful rivals to contend with. Licinius 


#2 0 0 antine, Amen dent of. his g ngth. 
. oppoſing. ry ary; enemies, or content wich 
the portion of we empire that fell to his ſhare, re- 
„ Wained ſometime inadtive, and ſeemed to tale no 
notice of the conduct of the other go itors. 
rent part iof his army was compoſed. of Chriſtians, 
. — — pepple of that denomination were. en 
extremely numerous throughgut.the ;empire, 
- ih 77 zs-reaſonable for him to take every cen 
eee himfel with them. Many of thtm 
were even to a proverb, and upon | at. 
2. credulity, the. artful Conſtantine relalyed; to' ile 
himmſel imperi ial throne. 1 5 * 
Lai : -Euſebius,jand after him ſome other ectle | 
writers tell us, that while Conſtantine Was onecven- | 
ing fainting in his tent, conſidering of the moſt proper 
-methods-that could be uſed in order to make mſelf 
ſole emperor, the ſky became illuminated, nd 
| err the croſs-with an inſcription upon it, intim. 518 
wat if headhered to the Chriſtian religion, he would 
decome victorious. The heather ſoldiers 5 in Cön- 
fantine' s army laughed at the account of the Ne 
tion, but the Chriſtians being morenumere us, th 
adhered. to him, and from that time e Pr E 
their: religion in public, although he ſtill refuſed. to 
de initiated into their myſteries. This ſtep. taken 
by Conſtantine, ſhews him to, have been a' moſt 
onſummi: politician 3 f for the Chriſtian ſoſdlers, 
dare whom had ſerved under his father, = | 
impatient of ſeeing him ſeated on the throne. 
cordin ly, he marched towards Rome, in orde | 
meet ius, who, inſtead of uſing fuch j itival 


8 


methods, had recourſe to ſuperſtition, 9 80 ilting 
the augurs and the books of the ſybils. At laſt, 
both armics met, and a moſd bloody: Nas enſued, 


et —. in 


* 


e ty 


s © The ROMAN-HISTORY;: 


in which Maxentius was defeated and drowned, in 
attempting to croſs a bridge on the river Tiber 
As ſoon as victory declared in favour of Canſtan- 
. de, he took: poſſeſſion of the eity ol "Rome as 
one who bad been elected, but as (1 a'+ perſon 
ho had obtained the whole by - conqueſt; '+ He 
| ** -podered,: that the Chriſtians throu out the different 
provinces of the empire, be admitted to 
places of the greateſt truſt, honour and profit; that 
all acts or edicts made againſt them by former em- 
of perore, ſhould be repealey, while every thing was 
done in order to diſcourage paganiſm; Andeed, the 
Pagan g religion had: fo long been eſteemed by the 
Roman citizens, that 5s der did it ceaſeto enjoy 
"+the ſupport of power, than both it and the empire 
dwingled down to nothing 
In the mean time, while Manbmin beheld with 
envy the ſuccefs that Conſtantine had obtained over 
Maxentius, he marched from the eaſt, but being 
oppoſed by Licinius, he was defeated, and obliged to 
| Rift for himſelf if the beſt manner he could. Still 
hopeful of ſucceſs, he raiſed another army, but 
before hes could fe any thing to; retrieve his loſt 
: a8 taken off by-an- uncommon, though 
- ee diſorder: which the Chriſtians; whoſe in- 
o;yeterate enemy he was, called a judgment From 
heaven upon him ſor his crime: 4d 
+159 Theempi ire was no ſhared between Lein ius and 
— hut; it was not to be ſuppoſed? that 
two fuck formidable rivals would live-long-om good 
terms; they were oppoſite to each other in their in- 
cereſts; for: Qonſtantine, for particular reaſens q did 
| ung to favoür the Chriſtians, while Lueisius, 
ho ſeems to haue been a profeſſed pagan, did nor 
Fail tor perſerute _ ab were. /protecied- byohis 
colleague. onde 
ft „ "I hats 


1 7 


* 


Fhus religion being called in as an auxiliary to 
ſpperd potitical meafures of ambition, both armies 
came to 4 general engagement. Conſtantine in- 
d ed Chriſt to afſiſt him, white Licinius called upon 
:othe titular: gods of Rome. At laſt victory declared 
"Hin four of Conſtantine, though onfy in a partial 
'- mahner;, for he was obliged to grant à truce to Bis 
«+ competitor. The truce, however, was not of long 
5 Vontinuance, for both parties once more took the 
field, and Lucinius being defeated, was obliged to 
eck ſlielter in Nicomedia. To that provinde he 
das purſued by Conſtantine, and although his fife 
wis promifed him upon condition of ſurrendering, 
vet no ſooner had the emperor ET 
into his power, than he ordered him to be put to 
| 2 upon pretence that he was too great an 
enemy to the Chriſtians, n ned e ar rival 
to Labs rare e to live, W ens 
ql 120 558 $3, aner 5 LOT: N NI 
51 banal * J 555 {2717964 vd hNogtys 
8 7 4 A 1 * T: r * E if} 
od Kerns 2 #5590) Tt 8g of 
HE firſt thing Sims by Conftabtine after hüte 
mies were ſubdued; was to publiſfi an edict de- 
"caring Chriſtianity to be'the religion of theempire, 
and at the fame time, as far as was in his power y/to 
aboliſh heatheniſm. The diſhops in the great cities 
were indulged with more power than celtic 
-—wichatheir-chatafers, by which church power) Was 
fonnded, and in time eſtabliſhed. Hs iſſued orders 
for deputies from the different orders among the 
Chriſtiam olergy to meet in one aſſembly, und by 
their unanimous conſent, Conſtantine by l 
of che _— Arius, with ſome others then calked 
Rneretics, wore - baniſhed tothe moſti remote pro- 
vinces. on 


ur] | : <4 
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2 20 e Fauſta, his wife 


s rde KO MAN; RS: 
hated 
Friebe 88 thr ue gi an e 


0 Naben aut adn 
e crin the moſt png e be 
5 
Es TOR e WI to 


RE fell i love 1 on 
ths. fruit of a former mairiage 
„Emperor, that he cauſed the 


| ks 


5 Tay er "fo. Mud 23 the, form. of a fea. 


of cruelty are.recorded to have 
455 50 ITT oor . the accounts, — 
are * nfuſed,. and fc o oppoſite to each 


them deſerve '; any. credit. The 
deyily w : Chriſtians 


is; TEL Ms 2 


une” the FR onitan- 
Ane Nos a. very 4 5 Hature,, but what £ 155 


re le for, is. that of contributing in a manger 
towards putting an en 19 the Roman empire. : 


had long been offended with the conduct of He 
Roman n. and therefore that he might have 


2a: * immediately under his own direc- 
tion, Aber nt K wiſhes, he een to 


—— — PRire from Ital 15 
—— Ne 1 e Me: 
oa Xe 
Than d be 


vey. cit > 
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LY 


ians een 0 101 long e Ds 

me as.th e ſeat, of empire, that 172 Jogger 

a beak, that the. emperor had remoyed to 
»:Rantinople, than they poured, in almoſt innumeral be 
n into Italy, cf EEC VELY, thing before 
them. Some of theſe arians were, in conie- 
;. quence of the vigilance of the emperor, driven back 
to their inacceffib le mountains; but their numbers 
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aft, that the whole . the empire 
— qd Miu cient to oppoſe + them. The great- 
part of he empite was, divided bet yeen his two 
V. W 10 atted 17 W Guin to him; but they 
"Were young. "men of the abandoned charactets. 
n was now 2 0 of ſixty years of age, 
4 and the greateſt, part of-his Jife having been ſpent in 
2 and the field, he began to ſink under he 
decays of nature. He had eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity as 
the feligion of the empire, from motives that can- 
not now be accounted for, and yet for all that o 
Wavering was he in his own mind, that he would 


; innate ſo 


not ſuffer himſelf to be tized till he- found: death | 
approaching. At laſt, he,paid-the debt of nature, 


regretted by. the Chriſtians, and whore: by. . e 
heathęns, in the Hixty-ſe: nd, year of his ages . after 
he had reigned thirty- -two ears in the molt aghive 
manner. 82 1 
Wien reſpect to bis chargcber, we are ima manger 
belt in the Io" concerning it; but ſo far as e Are 
able go Judge at, this diſtance of. time, it was not ſo 


dus as e that we meet with Of 


who! le, 12 pay to 


debe hayghty hty Gra, n, an.,accampliſhed 
i pig, 6 ink 1115 prof Toe Peron 
e e en.” „ i 


; "amiable. as repreſented by the Chriſtians; . uſo 
i rings of the pions. cane pleas 


en ; 


The ROMAN HISTORY, 


From the time of his death, the eity of Rome; as 
© the metropolis of the world, became in a manner 
m empty name. Many \cauſes conduced towards 
W ma; oting it, and ſome of thoſe will appear evident 
rom a careful peruſal of the foregoing letters. 
Indeed in order to ſtudy the nature of hiſtory, and 
- the riſe and declenſion of any ſtate, we have. no 
more to do than to conſider the ſimple narratiue of 
facts in a philiſophical light. 
The cauſes that enſure the glory of an empire, 
and extends the conqueſts of the ſovereign, are 
often too little attended to by thoſe who read hiſ- 
tory, and much leſs by the e who lived in the 
ages when the facts took place. We are apt to 
1 over things of the utmoſt importance, nor 
can 3 thing awake us till the uſe of the: meant 
1 
WMe are apt to 4 3 8 50 EXD lives: 1 
— before us, for giving an unlimited power to 
'* tyrants, and although the accuſation may” happen 
to be no more than partial, yet nothing is more 
e than thoſe who complain of their prede- 
* obs more encouragement than ever was 
before, and even encourage tyrants: to 
. on 3 withour the hovghts of ver lr brought 
'o 1 uſtice. 2G Dam 
have lens ſeen; Hay hid: Messen a 
Abe mean handful of robbers, who! ſubfiſteth by 
-- plundering their neighbours,” acted upon; fach 
principles: of policy, that they became a powerful 
ſtate, and even ſubdued many of the © ations 
| ba — We have ſeen them riſe to the 
empire o the world in a gradual ſkve -man- 
* ner, aud we have beheld with . their ſink- 
ing down to a ſtate of oblivion- Some of the 
Cuauſes have already been pointed out, but in _— 
er 
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der to refrefly your memory, 1 ſhall now preſent 
you with them in one point of view. 
s Firſt, che Romans were an unſettled ts 
for -the nutions of an equality operated ſo firongly 
off their minds, that no ſooner was a perſon in- 
veſted with the diſcharge of his duty, as fupreme 
mngiſtrate, although only for a time, than 
the moſt trifling miſtake committed by him 
was conſtrued into a crime, and he generally ſuffer- 
ed a violent death. They could not be brought to 
diveſt themſelves of vulgar prejudices; they had 
no notion of the neceſſity of ſubordination in every 
well regulated ſociety, every citizen was looked 
upon as equal in power, and in - conſequences of 
that depraved notion, no proper reſpect was paid 
to thoſe inveſted with magiſterial authority. 
Secondly, another cauſe of their unhappineſs was, 
their frequent change of magiſtrates, for t _ ſel- 
dom confidered' the effects of inveſting à perſon 
with plenary powers till they began to find chat | 
he had in conſequence: thereof fet himſelf above 
the laws. Thus Sylla and Caius Marius were in 
effect as great tyrants as ever exercifed the regal 
authority, and yet the vices of the peo aal - 
to cbuntenance the conduct of theſe men. Both 
had been inveſted with plenary powers, at leaſt of 


© temporary nature, hut no ſooner had they diſ- 


o - 
: A, * 


0 charged th their duty to the commonwealth, than 


me objects of Falouly; and were marked 
Wh deſtruction. | 


Fhedecimviri, the conſuls} the tribunes of be 
Af people, the curuli ædiles, with many other offices 
became equally deteſtable to them, for no ſooner 
Was an election made than it was repented of. But 
r ther ee enen n 
TO” IT 21: a S 
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Phe ROMAN HISTORY, 
5 although they were les wp. power, * 


untary Cc con{ ſent, Rel e | 
his Was a. bring of 'tyranhy that dhe Ne 
{bazbarous nations vou pat” have. ſubmitted | to. 

_ "Theſe men had a right to act in what Runner they 
Pleaſed, and. even the ſenate | were * called: to an Ge 
Sour nt b LE them. either law nor equity could re- 

Ae em within proper bounds, Whil the people 
. were ſlaves s under the name of freemen. 
- -Phirdly, Apotber cauſe why the Roman. people 
were not in a ſettled condition, atoſe from a prig- 
eip le, that took place in the firſt formation of their 
js plic, nam . the making a difference between 
e 955 ians and the patricians. 
This gave the ſenate a power jnconſient with 
 Hatural reaſi aſon, and a conteſt took place on Cory 
cafion that ſupplanted the intereſt of both. | 
2 Red upon themſelves as the oiardiags' of 
.the Jaws; and, the prop. 5 who conſidered all their 
PIPE As JON wing rom them, took vey, opportuni- 
"LS e ge | p 8 ITY 
his a ned the ſetting up o two perate 
intereſts i in 5 ſame Rate, and hank were inveterate 
ces to each other. - Many of the ſenators en- 
4 . by indirect practices to ſet aſide the foree 
ot che Agrarian Jars porn, t e eee logked upon 
28 oppreſſive, beca | 
:fame of the 5 NE. wa oy, Lomas oh more 
rich and powerful than — * 2 With na- 
tural freedom. The diſputes that aroſe in conſe- 
quence of the infringement of this law, created 
many inteſtine, diviſions, ; and obliged the people, 
ho had long ſtruggled for liberty, tobecome ſo much 
reduced to miſery, that they were glad, rather than 
5 Talker under ſo many domineering e to 
ov 


pan 
_ 
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throw chemſelves, without entering into any con- . 
ditions, into the hands of arbitrary power. 


 ?-Laflly, The choice that the Roman ple made 
of Fperore Was rather Free than fel, 


. Ceſar, from a variety of conchfring eircum on 


made hichfelf emperor of Rome, When the people 
were too impotent in conſequence of their inteſtine 
diners, to' 1 their 0wfi importance in a be- 
comin! It is true he he Was ks 
With a 1 Mole qualities that are neceffary i 
1 „ but that power with which vs 18 10 
v betog g df 2 precarious nature, arid got con | 
d 40 any reien, and as is Fg en- 


5 joyed the ſame, many of wROM ace 12 
if nature, fo 15 dign gniry of e Aan oe. 
ple ſünk into cogtempt the 100 e i 


the world q yindled 4865 15 obig. 

„Upon the W le, the loſs: of virtue c 7 
tke los of powe 3 5 ahd this 80 hb to . An | 
ſtriking leſfon 95 All thoſe ſovereigns'; or pon 
manders who want to Ale their conqueſts be- 
yond proper hounds. Romans were once 
ſovereigns 7 part of the babitahle wards 
and ag they TS ied at b 458  induftryy- 
| io he 11 » an elent their. 7 

21 5 ie "all Sante 110 
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hection publiſhed in that Kingdom, intituled 

The SHAMROCKE or HIIERxIAN AkSss Us, 
„This Selection is made with Judgment and 

% Taft... Monthly Review, Auguſt. 1773. | 

4 In this Collection are many truly valuabl and 

| 10 elegant Poems, for the peruſa Sf of which we are 
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| r PRECEPTOR, or IMPROVING 
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: Schools, | 
© Delightful Taſk ! to rear the tender Thought, 
« To teach the young Ideas how 10 ſhoot, 

© To pour the — ion o'er the Mind, 

6 To breathe ning Spirit, and to fix 

Y * The gen'rous Purpoſe in the. glowing Breaft. 
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_ Stories from real Life. 


—' s 1 aught ſo fair 
bs - all the dewy landſcape of the ſpring © 
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In nature's fair e/ Ap. ? TOs ought fo Fair: a 145 
> fs „ virtuous Friendſh 5 
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The ROBIN; or, The LADIES POLITE 
SONGSTER, Containing a new and choice 
Collection of the moſt favourite SONGS, DUETS, 
CANTATA's, &c. brought down to the preſent .. 
Time: In which are included, ſeveral Songs © 
never before publiſhed in any other Collection: 
together with an ALPHABETICAL INDEX to the 
Wok, to which is prefixed, An AvDaess to. 
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